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PART VI. 
STEIN IN EXILE. 


Alas! what boots the long laborious quest 

Of moral prudence sought through good and ill; 
Or pains abstruse to elevate the will 

And lead us on to that transcendent rest 

Where every passion shall the sway attest 

Of Reason seated on her sovereign hill; 

‘What is it but a vain and curious skill 

If sapient Germany must lie deprest 

Beneath the brutal sword? Her haughty schools 
Shall blush; and may not we with sorrow say, 
A few strong instincts and a few plain rules 
Among the herdsmen of the Alps, have wrought 
More for mankind at this unhappy day 

Than all the pride of intellect and thought? 


WORDSWORTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FIRST RISING OF GERMANY. 


THe outlaw had only a few hours grace, and was obliged 
to set out “not knowing whither he went,” but desiring 
only to escape beyond the range of the French army. He 
determined to cross into Bohemia, though he could not yet 
know whether the Austrian Government was disposed to 
give him shelter. It was in the night of the sth of January 
that he set out. He went by Sagan, and on the next day to 
Bunzlau. Then in a sledge to Lowenberg, and after a little 
sleep he started again at one in the morning; and Pertz de- 
scribes, I suppose from Stein’s own mouth, the beauty of the 
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night and the thoughts that occupied his mind. It seems 
that he called to mind a New Year’s sermon of Schleier- 
macher’s “On what a man should fear and what is not to be 
feared.” On the morning of the 9th he presented himself 
to his old friends, the Redens, at Buchwald in the Riesen- 
gebirge. They were much astonished, but welcomed him 
warmly. French soldiers, however, were still within a few 
miles, and it was necessary to form further plans. Next day 
came letters from Berlin; his wife sent a passport which she 
had procured from the Austrian Ambassador, and begged 
him to cross the frontier at once; she would follow with the 
children wherever he might appoint. He replied, begging 
her to come, as soon as her health would allow it, to Prag. 
He then wrote a letter to Dalberg, who was now Prince 
Primate of the Confederation of the Rhine, asking for the 
help of his influence towards saving the Nassau property for 
his family, and procured an English passport under the 
name of Carl Friicht (Friicht, it will be remembered, is the 
name of the estate near Nassau where he now lies buried). 
It is pleasant to read that an old friend of his youth sought 
him out at Buchwald, expressly in order to share his trials; 
and it is also pleasant that, from a description by the poet 
Arndt, we are able to picture to ourselves this faithful friend, 
and the kind of chat with which they cheered each other in 
the snowy days when they crossed the Bohemian mountains 
together. His name was Count Gessler; and 


He was (writes Arndt) a friend of Kérner and Schiller; his acquirements, 
his intelligence and wit could not but be extolled by all who knew him; his 
German heart and noble devout spirit I was to learn more and more to appre- 
ciate till the day of his death. He was an early friend of Stein’s and knew 
how to play with him as no one else did; indeed, Stein would not have allowed 
anyone else to play with him so. Stein loved and esteemed him much, and 
yet their talk was an eternal quarrelling and carpirig. No doubt that is often 
a way with people who have had merry days together m youth; partly from 
habit, partly for remembrance sake. In this petty teasing and carping, Gessler, 
more quiet and more witty, had generally the better; he knew how to play 
with the lion like a gadfly who bites his muzzle till he roars again; it amused 
him to awake for a moment the wrath of the Titan, to whose might and great- 
ness nevertheless he paid due homage. 
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A little chafing of this kind may have been really bene- 
ficial, for their journey over the mountains was very cold. 
In fact, so much snow fell that a day later they would have 
found it impossible to pass, but they reached Trautenau in 
safety, and from this place Stein wrote to two of the Austrian 
Ministers, Count Stadion, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Count O’Donnell of Tyrconnel, Minister for Finance. 
He asked that the Emperor would grant him an asylum in 
his State, where he proposed to live in retirement and devote 
himself to the education of his children. On the 16th he 
reached Prag; here soon received encouraging unofficial 
answers to his application, which were followed on January 
24th by an official communication from Stadion, expressing 
the Emperor’s pleasure at receiving within his States a 
Minister equally distinguished for the services he had ren- 
dered to his Sovereign and for the misfortunes they had 
drawn upon him, but at the same time the Emperor’s desire 
that he would choose Briinn, the capital of Moravia, for his 
residence rather than Prag, which was full of Prussian re- 
fugees, generally estimable but often injudicious persons, 
Who would not allow him to enjoy the quiet he sought. 
Stadion added that he personally was glad to have Stein 
within a short journey of Vienna, rather than so far off as 
he would be at Prag. 

Stein accordingly proceeded to Briinn, still accompanied 
by Gessler, who did not leave him till the latter part of 
February. On March ist arrived the Frau vom Stein and 
the daughters. On the back of the letter in which the wife 
announced her coming is to be read, according to Pertz, in 
Stein’s hand, the well-known lines from Schiller’s Bell, then 
of course a poem of the day—quotations from Goethe and 
Schiller are rare in Stein’s letters—: 


Einen Blick 

Nach dem Grabe 

Seiner Habe 

Sendet noch der Mensch zuriick— 
Greift frdhlich dann zum Wanderstabe. 
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Was Feuers Wuth thm auch geraubt, 
Ein siisser Trost ist ihm geblieben, 

Er zahit die Haupter seiner Lieben, 
Und sieh! ihm fehlt kein theures Haupt. 


Adversity even thus early began to produce its compen- 
sations. His wife, who had, I imagine, nothing either of 
patriotic or political heroism, now displayed the heroism of 
duty, and Stein began to feel a passionate gratitude to her 
for the perfect devotion with which she clung to him in his 
misfortunes. 

During his short stay at Prag he had renewed an ac- 
quaintance formed long before with the most remarkable 
public man then living in the Austrian empire, Gentz, the 
Burke of Germany. The day before the Emperor’s direc- 
tions reached Stein, Gentz wrote to him as follows: 


All those who still know on what road salvation and preservation are to be 
found, though they have long abandoned the hope that they will be sought on 
it, look up to your Excellency as the Patriarch and Supreme Head of their 
Church; in this light at least I and those who think with me have regarded 
you for several years past, and the last occurrences have set the seal to our 
belief. And for my part I hereby declare that if I could this day procure to 
be given to your Excellency the Dictatorship (in strict Old-Roman sense of the 
word) over all which would need to be undertaken for the redemption of Ger- 
many, I would leave the world to-morrow satisfied with my day’s work and at 
ease with respect to the issue and the future. 


In the next act of the European drama Stein does not 
appear upon the stage. For the next three years his name 
was forgotten, and probably few people knew what had be- 
come of the active and conspicuous Minister of 1808. But 
it is not till the end of the year which opened with his flight 
that his influence upon the course of affairs ceases to be felt. 
The great German war of 1809 was the event for which in 
the last months of his Ministry he had been preparing, and 
in the incidents of it we can plainly trace his influence. We 
see efforts ending in feebleness and failure, because he was 
absent who might have given unity to them. But in these 
abortive efforts is foreshadowed much which in 1813 was 
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successfully accomplished under Stein’s guidance. Upon 
this war then we must delay for a moment. 

From the German point of view it resembles the war of 
1813, except in being unsuccessful. Like that, it is a War 
of Liberation. It is conductéd in a similar spirit of patriotism, 
a spirit as unlike as possible to that in which the wars of 
1805 and 1806 had been waged, and since Russia stood aloof 
it was even more thoroughly national than the war of 1813, 
or than any German war except that of 1870. In one re- 
spect it is unique. Owing to the King of Prussia’s decision 
and to the fall of Stein Prussia has no share in it, so that this 
once Austria really heads the German nationality, and for a 
time she shows a spirit and heroism by which she seems 
likely finally to eclipse her rival. This is the year of the 
Acts of Austria. Like Agamemnon she exerts herself to 
compensate for the absence of Achilles. But Jove is against 
her, as against Agamemnon, and she goes limping away to 
her tent. 

We have seen that the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that 
is the leading Minister in Austria at the time when Stein 
sought an asylum there, was Count Philipp Stadion. This 
statesman’s character and career present a remarkable 
parallel to those of Stein. Like Stein he was of a very old 
family, an Imperial Knight, though with the title of Count, 
not Baron. Like Stein, it is curious to observe, he had taken 
the birthright from his elder brother, the first-born, Friedrich, 
having embraced the ecclesiastical life. Like Stein he had 
been at the University of Géttingen and, being only six 
years younger, must have had much the same set of Univer- 
sity friends. He had been a witness of the enthusiasm of 
the members of the Hainbund and seems to have shared it 
somewhat more than Stein did, though less than his brother 
Friedrich. His character was strongly marked, and marked 
with much the same traits as that of Stein. He was proud 
and downright, capable of grasping great ideas and of re- 
taining them firmly. His Imperial Knighthood gave to him, 
as to Stein, a feeling of independence in the presence of 
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sovereigns, and as he claimed to be something in himself 
and not to owe everything to the favour of a prince, so like 
Stein he expected others to have individuality, and despised 
all mere courtiers or mere officials. What difference there 
was between the two men was caused by Stadion having 
chosen the career which for a man of his birth was natural, 
while Stein by a sudden resolution had thrown himself into 
a different course. Stadion had chosen the: service of 
Austria and the department of diplomacy; Stein, as we have 
seen, had attached himself to Prussia, and had declined the 
diplomatic career. Had it been otherwise, Stein might have 
had almost precisely the position in history of Stadion, and 
even in the service of Prussia Stein, with the training of a 
diplomatist instead of that of a local administrator and 
financier, would have been perhaps no more than a Prussian 
Stadion, that is, he would have been a Minister above the 
average in energy and the power of rousing the national 
spirit, but he would have left no monument of himself in 
durable reforms, and the sum of his work would have been 
honourable failure instead of solid success. 

Stadion like Stein had been called to the head of affairs 
at a moment of disaster; as Stein after the Peace of Tilsit, 
so Stadion after the Peace of Pressburg. In general he 
worked on the same lines. He had the same idea of calling 
in the people to co-operate with the Government, and as his 
Ministry began nearly two years before that of Stein, he may 
certainly claim to have set the example to Stein rather than 
to have imitated him. The official style of Austria in his 
time had an elevation very unusual in the country of Thu- 
gut, Cobenzl and Metternich. The following is a specimen: 


In future it will be necessary that the noble intellectual endowments which 
belong to the different nations of the Austrian Empire should be developed 
and enriched with acquirements of every kind by a better education, better 
organised schools, greater freedom of the Press, and unimpeded use of the 
treasures of culture offered by other nations; slumbering or cramped talents 
must be encouraged, timid merit brought forward, by which means assuredly 
the number of great men will soon be augmented, of whom the Sovereign has 
need, &c., &c. 
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But Stadion contented himself with giving a better tone 
to Austrian politics. He was no Reformer. He had neither 
himself noted the shortcomings, which surely were many, 
of the Austrian organisation, nor devised better methods, 
nor did he readily take up suggestions of reform made by 
others. He had held all the principal diplomatic posts. 
He knew the Court of Stockholm, that of London, that of 
Berlin, and that of St. Petersburg, but all the experience he 
had acquired thus had not given him, as it was not calculated 
to give him, any new light upon the internal needs of Austria. 
And this deficiency spoiled his destiny, though it did not 
make his character less elevated and admirable. Our own 
ambassador, Adair, writes, “I can never speak of that ex- 
cellent Minister without the highest respect for his honour- 
able character and frankness, and without lasting gratitude 
for his kindness to myself.” But inthistory he appears only 
as a Stein manqué; Austria does not look back to his Ministry 
as the commencement of a better order of things, but as an 
honourable though melancholy period when she struggled 
for a moment to rise out of her degradation, only to fall 
back disappointed, sacrifice an archduchess to Napoleon, 
and commit herself blindfold for a whole generation to the 
guidance of Metternich. 

Austria’s great need being precisely the same as Prussia’s, 
namely, military force to withstand a threatening enemy, it 
was natural that in both countries the ablest soldier should 
assume an exceptional position and divide with the Minister 
the direction of affairs. Accordingly the Archduke Charles 
holds in Austria a position corresponding to that of Scharn- 
horst in Prussia, as Stadion one corresponding to that of 
Stein. Of all the leading commanders of that period the 
Archduke Charles was the youngest. He was younger than 
Napoleon himself and than Wellington. And yet he had 
led an army to victory in 1794, that is, many years before 
Wellington’s name was heard of in European war and two 
years before Napoleon rose to supreme command. In 1796 
the admiration of the world was divided between him and 
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Napoleon, when he contended with such leaders as Jourdan 
and Moreau and drove them both across the Rhine. Again, 
in the first year of the second war, in 1799, he won over 
Jourdan the battles of Osterach and Stockach. Employed 
in Italy in the disastrous year 1805, and entirely unconcerned 
in the disgraces of Ulm and Austerlitz, he had as yet lost 
nothing of the renown which those early successes had pro- 
cured him. On the roth of February, 1806, that is almost 
immediately after the Peace of Pressburg, the Emperor, 
against his inclination, but constrained as the King of Prussia 
so soon afterwards was to send for Stein, created him Gene- 
ralissimus of all the Austrian armies, giving him at the same 
time the position of War Minister and President of the War 
Board. Such powers were quite exceptional in the Austrian 
system, in which hitherto even the ablest generals, and none 
more than the Archduke himself, had been hampered in 
their operations by the dictation of this very Board of War. 

No one perhaps had held so proud a position in the 
Austrian State since Eugene. It might seem that much 
more was to be expected from him than from Scharnhorst 
in a similar position. —The Archduke was only 34 years old, 
and his reputation was not, like that of Scharnhorst, mainly 
the reputation of a military author and lecturer. A military 
theorist indeed he was, but he was also a laurelled general 
surpassed in fame at this time by Napoleon alone. And 
while Scharnhorst had to bear up not only against the dis- 
advantage of having won no victories, but also against that 
of his low extraction and his foreign birth, the Archduke, 
as a Habsburg, was at home in his command and had all 
the authority which belonged to so many famous com- 
manders of the old regime, to Gustavus, Condé, Charles XII., 
Frederick, the authority conferred by belonging to the royal 
caste. The Archduke could not but adopt measures similar 
to those of Scharnhorst, for the great idea which marks the 
period of the Anti-Napoleonic Revolution, the idea of a 
popular army, was in the air, and to imitate the Spaniards 
was the dream of war-politicians in all countries alike. 
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Armies were to cease to be mere machines, and were to 
acquire in addition to the force that comes of regularity 
that which comes of vitality; to discipline they were to add 
spirit, and to have a sense of liberty as well as a sense of 
control. This reform divided itself into two parts. One 
part, and that the principal, consisted in establishing a con- 
nexion between the army and the people, in presenting 
military service no longer as a mere skilled labour under- 
taken for pay, but as a duty of the citizen to his country to 
be performed with free loyalty and zeal. Another and more 
obvious part consisted in treating the soldier considered as 
a mere hireling in a more rational manner. The private 
would certainly fight better if he were kindly treated than 
if he were treated brutally. The officer would certainly be 
more serviceable if he were better taught, and if he hada 
prospect of promotion in proportion to his merit. It was 
this latter reform which the Archduke undertook first, and 
he seems to have been as much impressed as any great re- 
former ever was with the necessity and importance of the 
changes to be made. “No intellectual principle,” he writes, 
“balanced the dead mechanism ofa drill pressed upon them 
in pure geometry.” And his favourite, Count Griinne, ex- 
claims, *“ What could possibly come of the methodical course 
of our military administration?’—of our school-boy responsi- 
bility, of the Economy Commissions which ruin us, the Com- 
missariats which starve us, our book-keeping which is always 
wrong, our Boards of Control to find who steals least, our 
Council of War that never gives any counsel, our Bureau- 
cracy that presses us to the earth?” Accordingly in three 
years between the Peace of Pressburg and the Campaign of 
Wagram the Archduke carried on a process of purification 
which consisted in dismissing incompetent officers, who had 
come in under the old corrupt system of favouritism, in 
establishing new schools for the training of officers, in en- 
couraging the study of military science, particularly by the 
method to which we have seen that Scharnhorst attached so 
much importance, viz., the publication and circulation of 
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military journals, and in issuing Drill Regulations in which 
a kindly and rational treatment of the private soldier was 
earnestly recommended. The great effects of this reform 
were plainly visible, as is admitted by the harshest critics 
of the Archduke, in the Campaign of 1809, in which it was 
plainly not good fighting but good leadership that was want- 
ing on the Austrian side. 

But the Archduke went further and risked the great in- 
novation of creating a citizen army. While he was occupied 
with organizing a reserve to garrison the towns of the interior 
in case of an invasion, the suggestion of a Landwehr was 
dropped by some one, perhaps by the Archduke John, and 
from the end of 1807 we find that this scheme is under con- 
sideration. In March, 1808, a draught plan is laid before 
the Emperor. Late in May the Provincial Governors and 
Military Commissioners are summoned to Vienna to discuss 
it under the presidency of the Archduke John, and finally 
on the oth of June, that is, near the end of Stein’s Ministry, 
the Patent appeared by which the Austrian Landwehr was 
called into existence. 

It consisted of the men between nineteen and forty-five 
not otherwise liable to military service. There were many 
exemptions, and substitutes were allowed. On Sundays 
and holidays there was to be drill in each parish. In 
time of peace it was to be subject to no other authority 
than that of the local magistracy; in time of war an oath 
was to be administered, and the force was then to be placed 
under the authority of the commanding general, and to be 
united with the reserve army for defence of the fatherland. 
All men not included either in the army or the Landwehr 
were to be enrolled in a citizen force for purposes of police. 
The Archduke calculated that by this means he could count 
upon a reserve force of 240,000 in addition to troops of the 
line amounting to 300,000. 

Thus the Landwehr came into existence in Austria earlier 
by several years than in Prussia. The war which followed 
in the next year, and which, when Stein came into Austria, 
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was on the point of breaking out, receives a special charac- 
ter from the great military changes which had preceded it. 
It is unlike the three great wars which Austria had waged 
before against revolutionary France, those of 1792—1797, 
1798—1801 and 1805, and on the other hand it is like the 
great German war of 1813. For the year of transition, 
1808, is past, and the Anti-Napoleonic Revolution has 
begun. The war of 1809 is the first effort made to resist Napo- 
leon in the strength of the Spanish principle of popular war. 

Had this effort been successful, or had Napoleon come 
out of the war in 1809 with only a slight superiority, the 
consequences would have been incalculable. Not merely 
would the Russian Expedition in all probability have never 
taken place, and so the whole later course of Napoleon 
would have been different, but Austria’s position with re- 
spect to Prussia and Germany would perhaps have been at 
this day quite unlike what it is. I have already quoted 
Stein’s judgment about Austria at this time, and pointed 
out that he seems to have given it a decided preference 
over Prussia. Had Austria had the good fortune to give 
Napoleon the first decisive check, her superiority to Prussia 
would perhaps have been established for good. And, 
moreover, had she met with this success under the guidance 
of the high-minded Count Stadion, and through the opera- 
tion of the liberal military policy of the Archduke Charles, 
she would have found herself the representative of popular 
principles in Europe. For, since the Spanish discovery of 
the military resource to be found in popular enthusiasm had 
been appropriated by the opponents of Napoleon, popular 
principles, from which Napoleon for his part had finally 
severed himself in 1804, had become the watchword of his 
enemies. Accordingly in 1809 it was the cry of all Napoleon- 
ists that Austria had become a revolutionary Power. The 
King of Bavaria in his manifesto complains of the insidious 
proclamations of the Austrians, “which assail the rights of 
sovereigns and seek to diffuse a reckless spirit calculated to 
undermine civil order.” In similar language the King of 
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Wirtemberg complains of the demagogic principles an- 
nounced by Austria in commencing the war.” Had these 
principles led Austria to victory it would have been difficult 
for her afterwards to repudiate them, and had the Govern- 
ment been disposed to do so they would have become 
rooted in the people. That principle which made the rising 
against Napoleon the germ of a political revolution in almost 
every state, the principle, namely, that the citizens who 
have saved the State by their self-sacrifice in the field 
have a right to political liberty, would have worked more 
irresistibly in Austria than elsewhere and would have made 
her foremost rather than hindmost in the movement of 
emancipation. 


Such, then, was Austria at this crisis. She was animated 
by a fine spirit, she had a high-hearted Minister and a re- 
nowned General. Still it was evident that by herself she was 
no match for Napoleon. If she had succumbed in 180s, 
though aided by Russia and hoping to be aided by Prussia 
with her resources then unimpaired, what chance had she 
now, with Russia hostile, Prussia crushed, and the third 
part of Germany thoroughly organised under Napoleon’s 
protectorate in the Confederation of the Rhine. Evidently 
she could not be justified in taking up arms except on the 
Spanish principle of reliance on popular feeling. But if she 
adopted this principle, what additional resources could she 
gain from it? 


First, though Frederick William had decided for inac- 
tion, there was still a chance of obtaining the help of 
Prussia, for the Prussians might take the initiative out of 
the hands of their Government, as the Spaniards had done, 
and as the Prussians actually did in 1813. Schill, at least, 
was pretty sure to move, and if he did so, what more likely 
than that Blicher should, by some sudden act, set the army 
in a flame, and that Scharnhorst, by his influence at the 
King’s ear, should bring over the Government? It would be 
easy in that case for Stein to cross the frontier again, and 
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then all the mishaps of the autumn would be repaired and 
the War Party would be reinstated in power. 

Secondly, as Prussia might be brought over, so perhaps 
the Confederation of the Rhine might be to a good degree 
neutralised, by a popular movement. It was indeed hardly 
possible to appeal to German patriotism, for such a feeling 
was almost unknown, but there existed strong local attach- 
ments and feelings of loyalty to particular princely houses. 
Upon the nucleus of the Confederation in the South-West 
indeed such levers could not be used, except in the Tirol, 
but in the North-West, where several sovereigns had been 
expelled, they might be effective. It might indeed fairly be 
thought possible entirely to overturn the Napoleonic King- 
dom of Westphalia. Part of this land had formerly be- 
longed to Prussia, and thus Jerome’s service was full of 
soldiers who had formerly belonged to the army of Frede- 
rick William and officers who were under the personal 
influence of Scharnhorst and Gneisenau. Another part had 
formerly composed the Electorate of Hessen, and another 
that of Hannover, where English influence might be ex- 
pected to be strong. It was understood that a great expe- 
dition was preparing in England, and it was natural to 
suppose that the attention of England would be principally 
directed to Hannover. We may here remark that Stein’s 
interest was strongly concentrated on this part of Germany. 
He was a Westphalian in feeling, and believed himself to be 
gratefully remembered in that part of the old Prusssian 
Monarchy. By his connexions he was at home in Hannover; 
and lastly, his sister Marianne was living, and exerting an 
influence something similar to his own, at Homberg in 
Hessen. Putting all these considerations together, it might 
still seem reasonable to look forward to a successful War of 
German Liberation in 1809, and to suppose that Austria’s 
Declaration would be followed by a general rising in North 
Germany, the timidity of the Government being overcome 
by the energy of the population and of the military leaders 
-—and what leaders had appeared in Spain comparable 
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to Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, and Bliicher?—that Jerome’s 
throne would totter, and that, as in Spain, the national rising 
would be sustained and consolidated by an English army. 

Of all this little was realised. In Prussia Schill alone 
stirred, and he flung away his life in vain. The outbreak 
in Hessen was almost immediately put down, and Brunswick 
could do nothing but fight his way to the sea. The English 
expedition was wasted upon the coast of Holland. The 
Austrians faltered in striking their first blow, and though 
they afterwards brought Napoleon near to destruction at 
Aspern, and though their peasant war in the Tirol added 
one of the most heart-stirring chapters to European history, 
yet in the end they signed a Peace which was their Tilsit, 
and they have never since risen to a position at all like that 
which, under Stadion, they momentarily occupied. For us 
it is still more disappointing to find that Stein remains in- 
active through the whole year, though he was eager to be 
employed, and that his biography during this year would be 
almost a blank, if we did not allow his sister’s adventures 
at Homberg to find a place in it. 

The main causes of so vast a failure seem to have 
been the mismanagement of the Austrian leaders, particu- 
larly of the Archduke Charles, who in this, the great op- 
portunity of his life, completely disappointed expectation, 
and next the faulty design of our Walcheren expedi- 
tion, which was wrongly timed and wrongly directed. But 
perhaps the fatal mistake of the campaign was in its com- 
mencement. German enthusiasm needed to be inflamed by 
some degree of success at the outset, and apparently 
Napoleon, by delaying his arrival, had laid his army open to 
the Austrian attack. But the Archduke did nothing, and 
the consequence was that the first insurrections in North 
Germany were damped just at the moment of explosion by 
the news that the war had begun with a decided success on 
the part of the French, and that the Archduke was in full 
flight for Bohemia. The famous five-days contest in Ba- 
varia (April 19th— 23rd) corresponds exactly in time to the 
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Westphalian rising headed by Dérnberg, which began on 
April 22nd, and the tidings of Napoleon’s victory were 
already spread over Germany when Schill marched out of 
Berlin. Thus the first act of the play falls in the latter half 
of April. 

On May 13th Napoleon enters Vienna, and now, in the 
great battle of May 21st and 22nd, fortune goes over to the 
German side. At Aspern Napoleon suffered a greater 
check than he had ever experienced, a defeat which, if he 
himself had commanded the Austrian army, would have be- 
come a destruction. Meanwhile the Black Legion of 
Brunswick had marched into Saxony and caused the King to 
flee from Dresden. On May 31st occurs the catastrophe 
and death of Schill at Stralsund. 

The impression produced by the Battle of Aspern and 
the inaction of Napoleon from the time of his disaster until 
his passage of the Danube on July 4th, might seem to open 
a new prospect to the German insurrection. But the Arch- 
duke shows himself more incapable than before of seizing 
an advantage, and Prussia, though she shows signs of stir- 
ring, yet takes no decisive step. In June, however, Bruns- 
wick pursues a victorious career in Saxony, and there are 
new risings in Hessen. 

Fortune now changes her side again, and Napoleon wins 
the Battle of Wagram (July 5th and 6th). This victory, like 
that of Friedland in the former war, proves decisive, though 
it did not at first appear to be so. It is followed on July 
12th by the Armistice of Znaim. On July 31st the Archduke 
resigns his command. Everything now depends on the 
conduct of England. Her expedition has not yet set sail. 
Had it landed on the northern coast of Germany about the 
time of the Battle of Aspern, a real War of German Libera- 
tion would certainly have opened. Even now the Germans 
look wistfully to see what direction it will take. On July 
24th Brunswick, marching out of Zwickau, declares his 
intention of fighting his way to the North Sea in order to 
put himself in connexion with the English. 
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But a decisive mistake was now made by the English 
Government. Always unable to conceive German affairs, 
uninformed perhaps of the earnestness and influence of the 
war-party in Prussia or, it may be, taking the fall of Stein 
for a proof that the country was not ripe for insurrection, 
they were deaf to the calls of Germany, though Count 
Stadion assured them that from 12 to 15,000 men disem- 
barked at the mouth of the Weser would undoubtedly 
suffice for the nucleus of a levée en masse of North Germany, 
and sent their great expedition, 40,000 men and 144 pieces 
of artillery, in the latter half of July, to the Scheld. 

Meanwhile Napoleon has augmented his army by 80,000 
men and Austria begins to feel her inability to renew the 
war. She does not want patriotism nor men; what she 
wants is intelligent government and leadership. The war 
has deprived her of her trusted leader, for no reputation of 
that age suffered so disastrous an eclipse as that of the 
Archduke Charles after the campaign of 1809. It has some- 
what recovered its lustre since, owing partly to the popular 
remembrance of the Battle of Aspern, partly to the desire 
of the Austrians to be represented in the history of the 
great wars by some General who might be compared to 
Napoleon, Wellington, and Bliicher; but, ‘in the autumn of 
1809,’ we are told, ‘Mack and the Archduke Charles stood 
about upon a level in public estimation*.” And hence the 
reflexion was made by a leading Austrian, that “if Austria 
could put a million of men into the field she must still 
despair, for she had no leader to entrust them to.” 

Peace was signed on October 14th. It was such a Peace 
to Austria as that of Tilsit had been to Prussia. She sur- 
rendered territory with a population of 3,500,000, she lost 
all her frontiers, and was left open to invasion on every 
side; she lost her access to the sea, she promised an in- 
demnity of 85,000,000 francs, she acceded to the Continental 
system, she engaged to reduce her army to 150,000 men, 


* Springer, Geschichte Ocesterreichs. 
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Absolutely these conditions did not reduce her so much or 
bring her so near to destruction as Prussia had been 
brought, but relatively to her former greatness they were 
almest as unfavourable. As a Great Power Austria ceased 
to exist, and there was this circumstance of hopelessness 
about her fall, that she had tried the last known remedy, 
had played the last card, and failed. 

The disasters of Prussia might be retrieved by reforms 
like those of Stein and Scharnhorst, but Austria had had 
her Stein and her Scharnhorst, and the result was a new 
failure. For we must not allow our knowledge of the turn 
of fortune which happened within so few years to influence 
our conception of the prospects of Austria at the end of 
1809. At that time no hope remained to her that was 
founded on calculation. A moral despair had set in. 
Stadion went and Metternich came; Marie Louise was 
sacrificed. Te colut, virtus, ut rem, at tu nomen inane es! had 
become the maxim of Austria. Accordingly in 1813 she is 
no longer what she was in 1809; her policy has reverted to 
the type of the Thuguts and the Cobenzls, and she watches 
the fall of the tyrant without enthusiasm, only anxious to 
make her own advantage of it and to avoid committing her- 
self to those popular principles which in 1809 she had been 
blamed for adopting. 

Such, in outline, is the history of the war which Stein, 
who had long looked forward to taking a leading share in 
it, was condemned to watch in complete inaction. Why he 
was not employed we cannot tell; one would think that the 
Emperor of Austria might have used his energy and com- 
manding influence in North Germany in 1809, as the Em- 
peror of Russia, we shall see, used them in 1813. Perhaps 
it was mere negligence, or perhaps—for Stadion’s popular 
principles by no means actuated the Austrian Government 
as a whole—it may have been a dread of encouraging the 
people to act for themselves. But there is scarcely any 
chapter of Stein’s life on which we have so little informa- 
tion. We learn that in February he sent to Count Stadion 
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a Report on the Position of Prussia, which was read by the 
Minister with much interest, but which led to nothing. We 
learn that Vienna society rang with his praises, and that a 
pamphlet which he was expected to publish in explanation 
of his dismissal and proscription, was so eagerly awaited 
that Vienna booksellers had sold beforehand several 
hundreds of orders at two guliden apiece; so that Stein was 
obliged to make a formal announcement that he contem- 
plated no such publication. And yet Stein was not invited 
by the Minister to Vienna and did not receive permission to 
reside there until Count Stadion had left for head-quarters. 
The only explanation ever given of this neglect is contained 
in a letter written by Gentz on April 17th, and runs as 
follows: 


Though I can only give here asmall part of what is required for the full ex- 
planation of this affair, yet I must at least throw upon it what hght circum- 
stances allow. The real cause of my silence was perplexity, and that was 
caused by the perplexity of another, who by the way is one of the most ex- 
cellent men of the time. When the expectations from Prussia became fainter 
and at last seemed to disappear, an anxiety—exaggerated in my opinion—be- 
gan to be felt lest it should be indelicate in the circumstances to give your 
Excellency a formal invitation to Vienna; and in spite of all I could do to 
combat this scruple, it struck such root that I was no longer able, in spite of 
unceasing endeavours, to ripen the resolution. Had your Excellency on your 
side contrived to do anything which might have brought the matter to a point, 
I should have been much sooner delivered from a state of perplexity which 
was very painful to me. As it was, however, I doubted whether you would 
really be gratified by an invitation to Vienna, and so my perplexity was 
heightened. 


Against the charge conveyed in this last sentence, Stein 
vindicated himself on April 2oth as follows: 


My position in this country did not, in my opinion, entitle me to take such 
astep as you mention. An asylum had been granted to me as an outlaw, a 
particular place of residence had been assigned to me, but not the slightest 
intention had been expressed of entering into relations with me, cither by conr- 
versation, or correspondence, or any other conceivable way, or of doing any- 
thing else for me but to allow me fire and water. I wrote on February 24th 
my views on the position of Prussia, but the paper remained unanswered. You 
indeed repeated several times that they were eager to see me at Vienna, but 
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you always held out hopes of a further and more definite declaration, and as 
this did not follow I was confirmed in my opinion that my situation imperatively 
required that I should be quiet, and not play the importunate, tiresome, busy- 
idle part of an emigré aiming at restoration. I had a vivid recollection of the 
old French emigration, which taught me plainly that the more rational mem- 
bers of it, for instance, Marshal De Castries and General Bouillé, when they 
saw that they were (not?) wanted, withdrew themselves altogether, since an 
uncalled-for interference in an opposite sense is useless and degrading. 


He adds, with respect to the King of Prussia, 


The King is confirmed in his obstinate irresolution by his friend Alexander 
and by the danger of the enterprise, and I fear it will cost his councillors a 
great deal to bring him to another mind. 


That this letter is almost the only utterance of Stein 
between the commencement of the war and the battle of 
Wagram is not so surprising as it is disappointing. As 
soon as Napoleon’s first successes transferred the war into 
the heart of Austria, Stein’s position began to be once more 
dangerous, and as precisely those occurrences which in- 
terested him most increased his danger, he probably found 
it imprudent to write letters. His name was brought again 
before the public by that Westphalian insurrection which 
broke out a few days after the date of the above letter. 

His unfortunate letter to Wittgenstein had not only 
spoken in general terms of discontent in the kingdom of 
Westphalia, but it had named a particular part of the king- 
dom, the former Electorate of Hessen. This reference 
seemed particularly significant when it was considered that 
Wittgenstein was closely connected with the expelled 
Elector; in fact, the only motive which can be thought to 
have led Stein to hold intercourse with Wittgenstein was 
precisely his connexion with an Elector in whose name an 
insurrection was preparing in Hessen. It might seem, 
therefore, to throw a sudden light upon that letter when 
the name of Stein’s sister was published to the world 
among the persons implicated in the rising which took 
place in Hessen in the latter part of the month of April. 

At Homberg, on the Werra, and at this time within the 

2* 
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prefecture of Marburg, there was a Foundation for Single 
Ladies (Fraulein-Stift), which had been founded by a lady 
of the House of Wallenstein. It admitted only ladies who 
could show sixteen noble descents. The house had at this 
time only three actual inmates (though there were 13 
members of the Foundation), Abbess v. Gilsa, Deaness vom 
Stein, and Canoness v. Metzsch. But it appears that the 
Foundation formed a nucleus of a larger female society 
which had been drawn by its attraction to Homberg. Of 
this society Marianne vom Stein is said to have been the 
ruling spirit. Count Senfft, the husband of her niece, 
describes her as follows: 


She was a person of a remarkable character, with a strong but most enthu- 
Siastic mind. Disgraced by nature, she had led a life retired from the world, 
which had given an eccentric turn alike to her imagination and to her manners. 
With much simplicity of character she exerted over those around her the 
ascendant of a superior intelligence, and conducted alone and successfully the 
affairs of her chapter. Madame de Senfit (daughter of Louise vom Stein) 
valued her for her great qualities; she had visited her at Homberg at the time 
of her first journey to France in 1806. But since that time her political enthu- 
siasm had shown itself (Count Senfft was a Gallicising politician) and, com- 
bined with a physical disorder, seemed likely to hurry her into some extra- 
vagance, 


The leader of the Westphalian insurrection also, Dérn- 
berg, though not connected personally with Stein, was 
under the influence of the Prussian war-party. He had 
served in the Prussian army, ranked Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau among his friends, and tells us expressly that 
Prussian officers with messages from Scharnhorst came to 
him often about this time. He also tells us that he had 
been induced to return to his native Hessen after quitting 
the Prussian service by that ‘fundamental idea of the 
Tugendbund, the idea of maintaining the German spirit 
under the foreign domination, and that every one must 
labour to this end in his own special Fatherland.” ‘ Never- 
theless,” he adds, “I refused to become formally a member 
of the Bund, because I wished to remain free and had an 
aversion to secret associations.” We can well believe that 
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when Stein wrote his letter to Wittgenstein he had this very 
Dérnberg in his thoughts and, remembering at the same 
time his own sister, pictured not merely in general disturb- 
ances in Hessen, but almost precisely such a rising as now 
took place. 

What made such a rising likely to be formidable was 
that it would be military. The discontented of North 
Germany, who received secret instructions from Scharn- 
horst through Count Chasot’s committee at Berlin, were 
principally soldiers. Dérnberg himself was a Colonel of 
Chasseurs in the Westphalian service, high in the con- 
fidence of the government against which he conspired. It 
was on April 22nd that the tocsin sounded along the valleys 
of the Schwalm and Diemel, and the peasantry assembled 
in masses while Dérnberg was still in Cassel. He was so 
little suspected that he received orders to lead two com- 
panies to the protection of the palace. But receiving, 
while he executed this order, intelligence which led him to 
think himself betrayed, he gave up his command to an- 
other, and hurried to Homberg to join the insurgents, who 
now numbered some thousands. It appears that on his 
arrival he went straight to the house of the Foundation, 
and there deliberated with the leaders of the insurrection. 
They determined to march upon Cassel, and set out in the 
night. When they took their departure, Caroline v. Baum- 
bach, not a member of the Foundation but one of that 
larger female society above described, presented Dérnberg 
with a red and white banner, bearing the motto, “Sieg oder 
Tod im Kampfe fiir das Vaterland.” 

On the way Dérnberg’s force was met at Kirchbaun, not 
far from Cassel, by the Government troops. He hoped to 
win them to his cause, but was met with an overwhelming 
discharge of musketry, before which his followers, but half- 
armed and undisciplined, did not hold their ground a mo- 
ment. The insurrection was at an end, and Dérnberg with 
difficulty made his way back to Homberg, whence he 
escaped into Bohemia. He was reserved to play a gallant 
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part in the War of Liberation, and then enjoyed the blessing 
of the Psalmist, “to see his children’s children and peace 
upon Israel,” for he lived till 1850. 

A few days later police officials appeared at Homberg 
with orders to arrest the three resident ladies and take pos- 
session of their papers. They were conducted under a 
military escort to Cassel and placed in a common prison, 
where, we are told, they were hardly treated. They were 
charged with having worked the banner and with having 
subscribed 3000 thalers towards the insurrection. An Edict 
of the Westphalian Government proceeded at once to dis- 
solve the Foundation and confiscate its property, which 
amounted to 451,000 thalers. On May 18th, Fraulein vom 
Stein was brought to trial along with the Canoness v. Metzsch. 
It seems that they denied everything, and in particular that 
Marianne declared that she had had no correspondence with 
her brother since he had become Minister in October, 1807. 
Senfft says that she displayed a remarkable firmness of 
bearing. Two days later they received orders through a 
gendarme to make themselves ready to start for Mainz in 
an hour and a half. On May 23rd they arrived at Mainz, 
travelling with one gendarme in the carriage and another on 
the box. On the 25th Marianne received notice that she 
must travel by herself to Paris, where she arrived ill and 
miserable on June 6th. Fortunately, her niece and Count 
Senfft were at Paris, Senfft being Saxon Ambassador at the 
French Court, and Marianne was able to apprise them of her 
condition. Senfft hurried to Fouché and asked permission 
to receive Marianne in his house on condition of becoming 
responsible for her. He found that Fouché knew nothing 
about the case, but was willing to use his interest with Na- . 
poleon, who was then absent, in support of the request, and 
in the meanwhile to alleviate the prisoner’s condition as far 
as possible. Marianne was lodged at the prefecture of 
police, and the Senffts found her aservant. Soon they were 
able to transfer her to a hospital subject to the inspection 
of the police, then by constant applications they gained 
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permission to give her airings in a carriage, and at last to 
receive her in their house on the condition that she was to 
live in strict privacy. Senfft also distributed hush-money 
among the Westphalian police. He was afterwards able to 
take her with him to Saxony, where she joined her sister 
Louise, then living at Leipzig. 

I am obliged to tell this story rather vaguely, because 
the versions of it in Pertz, Senfft and Lyncker’s History of 
the Westphalian Insurrection, offer so many discrepancies. 
In particular | am embarrassed by the attempt of Pertz to 
represent Marianne as a purely innocent sufferer. The 
reader, when he is told of her powerful character and of the 
dangerous political enthusiasm which animated her, will 
assume as a matter of course that she did all she could to 
help Dérnberg, that she subscribed all the money at her 
disposal and in short that, from the point of view of the 
Westphalian Government, shé was guilty. In Senfft’s nar- 
rative this seems almost taken for granted, and if Napoleon 
in the end allowed her to escape, it would appear to have 
been because he could gain nothing by persecuting further 
an infirm and elderly lady, and because he had failed to 
discover through her the plots in which he suspected her 
brother to be a leader. But according to Pertz Marianne 
was as innocent as alamb. She subscribed no money, she 
knew nothing of Caroline v. Baumbach’s banner, and as to 
Dérnberg’s visit to the House and the deliberation of the 
rebel leaders which took place there, he makes no mention 
of these facts. But if at such a critical moment, and when 
so good an opportunity offered, Marianne moved neither 
hand nor foot to help the patriotic party, how is it possible, 
we must ask, to represent her as resembling her brother in 
spirit and patriotism? 

What Stein may have felt on hearing of his sister’s suf- 
ferings, which he had unintentionally caused and was wholly 
powerless to prevent or alleviate, we know not. Nor have 
we any record of the exultation with which he may have 
received the great news of the Battle of Aspern, or of the 
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feverish impatience with which he must have observed the 
great opportunity furnished by that occurrence of rousing 
all Germany, as he had so long dreamed of doing, thrown 
away by the Austrians. All we know is, that he continued 
greatly to admire the spirit shown by the Austrian popula- 
tion, and that he was enthusiastic about the Tirolese. After 
the Battle of Wagram he found it advisable to remove with 
his family from Briinn to Troppau, close to the Silesian 
frontier, whence, if the victorious enemy should find leisure 
to remember him, his wife and children might, if necessary, 
return to Prussia, and he himself take refuge in the State 
which still remained independent, though it did not choose 
openly to defy the universal tyrant, that is, in Russia. We 
may see from some letters which he wrote from Troppau, 
how little the Battle of Wagram was regarded in Germany 
as likely to decide the war. Though that battle was fought 
on July 6th, yet we find him in the latter part of that month, 
in August, and even in September, intent upon schemes of 
insurrection, in which he hopes to take a leading part, and 
which are based entirely upon the expected English expedi- 
tion. These schemes, abortive as they proved, are of some 
interest, since, as we shall find, a good part of them was 
actually realised, and by Stein himself, in 1813. 

The first sketch is contained in a letter to the Prince of 
Orange, dated July 28th: 


The approach of the English affords a new prospect of the liberation of 
Germany; it consists in a rally of all well-disposed persons round this armed 
Power, in order to draw out the military resources of the country between the 
Elbe, Mayn and the Bohemian frontier. For this object there is needed a 
point of union, in order to guide public opinion and connect the existing ar- 
rangements for an insurrection, in order to administer provisionally the coun- 
tries which belong neither to Hessen nor Brunswick, in order to manage the 
nation in such a way as is suited to its character and to the direction which 
public opinion will take, and in general to guide the British Government by 
counsel and influence in a manner suitable to the condition of Germany. 

Your Highness should place yourself at the head of this union; you should 
be for North Germany what your illustrious ancestor William was for Holland, 
and to execute this plan you should resort to the English army. If your High- 
ness will give a moment’s attention to this idea, and if you think that the 
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position I have held for many years till quite recently has given me experience 
which might be useful at this moment, I am ready to come to your Highness, 
to suggest to you in detail what is necessary, and take such part in the execu- 
tion as you may assign me. It would be necessary to come to an arrangement 
with the Austrian Cabinet about it, and to resort as soon as practicable to the 
English army; on the way the lost or broken threads might be gathered up of 
the connexions which were prepared earlier, and either broke out unsuccess- 
fully or awaited a support which hitherto has been wanting. 


On July 29th he draws up a fuller explanation of the 
same scheme, and addresses it to Gentz and Count Stadion. 
He assumes that another Wellington is about to land in 
North Germany. Such an English general will find himself 
much a stranger, unacquainted with the language, the locali- 
ties, and the feelings of the people. A German Administra- 
tion must therefore be created with the authority of the Em- 
peror Francis, Germany’s Protector (no longer Emperor), . 
but in such a way as to spare as much as possible the feel- 
ings of Prussia and her adherents. A German Prince must 
stand at the head of this Administration; it might be an 
Archduke, or the Prince of Orange, or the Prince of Coburg, 
&c.; counsellors acquainted with North Germany must be 
placed at his side. Pending such an arrangement to be 
agreed upon with the British Ministry, some one must be 
sent to the English Headquarters who might influence the 
general in command. 


Perhaps I may be found capable of contributing to carry out these views 
on account of my long residence in those countries, part of which I have 
governed, and on account of my manifold connexions there; perhaps I am 
entitled to consider myself in a condition to accomplish more than abler per- 
sons who have not the advantage of such connexions of old standing. That 
participation in such an enterprise, if it failed, would destroy my whole civic 
existence in Germany I fully realise, but the fact will not deter me from ful- 
filling my duty to my country any more than it did in much more deplorable 
circumstances. 


For more than a month Stein cherished this scheme. He 
is still intent, it will be observed, upon the same object 
which had been avowed in the intercepted letter, that is, 
upon overturning the Kingdom of Westphalia by an insur- 
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rection assisted from without. In the Prince of Orange he 
thinks he has found a personage who may serve as a sort of 
link to connect Engiand and Anstria alike with the enter- 
prise, and perhaps his own old connexion with the House of 
Nassau partly influenced him in the choice. He hopes to 
stand out before the eyes of Germany with the Prince above 
him, just as the Burg Stein stands above the Lahn with the 
Schloss Nassau above it. In 1813 a similar scheme was 
revived on a much larger scale, and Stein was then able to 
show how thoroughly practical it was. 

In this year it fell to the ground from the same causes 
which were fatal to the whole campaign, the indolent in- 
capacity of the Austrian Government and the mismanage- 
ment of the English expedition. The Austrian answer is 
not written till August 27th, that is, nearly a month after 
Stein had made his proposal. It is then given in the shape 
of a long letter from Gentz, full of elegant composition, but 
only conveying that though the plan was obviously excellent 
and Stein the only man who could do what was proposed, 
yet he could hold out no definite hope that anything would 
be done even if, which was still doubtful, the war should 
break out again. There is, I think, already perceptible in 
this letter that profound mistrust of all popular movements, 
which had become in 1813 the ruling motive of Austrian 
policy. By this time the real object of the English expedi- 
tion had become manifest, but it seems to have been still 
believed that either after the expedition had attained its 
first object or else independently, England would land troops 
in Germany. “Only,” writes Stein on September 6th, 
“they must entrust their expeditions to brave and resolute 
commanders. Public opinion is not favourable to Lord 
Chatham, and his brother never employed him. People 
call him, because he gets up so late, ‘the late Lord Chat- 
ham.’ 39 

On September roth Gentz writes again in a more en- 
couraging tone, the negotiations having taken such a turn 
that he believes a recommencement of the war inevitable; 
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but on the 29th he announces that peace is practically con- 
cluded, a result to which, melancholy as it is, he reconciles 
himself by reflecting that States which do not know how 
to carry on war have no pretensions to conclude advan- 
tageous treaties, and that to continue the war had become 
absolutely impossible, “since after another lost battle not 
one stone of the Austrian edifice would have remained upon 
another.” 

The two correspondents console each other by declaring 
themselves persuaded that the Napoleonic tyranny cannot 
last. It is to be observed, however, that their confidence 
does not rest upon any calculation of forces, but only upon 
a general faith that a system so monstrous cannot be suf- 
fered by Providence to continue. They do not seem to have 
any foresight of the series of occurrences by which in so 
short a time the French Empire was actually overturned. 

With the Peace Stein loses for a while the prospect of 
restoration and even of employment. He drags on more 
than two years in the comfortless leisure of exile; during 
this vacant interval he ceases to have a biography. The 
curtain seems to have fallen and the play to be at an end. 
The hope he had cherished of retrieving the German 
disasters of 1805, 1806, and 1807, by adopting the Spanish 
system of popular war, seems to have been frustrated. The 
system has been tried, and the only result has been to bring 
upon Austria a disaster similar to that which had fallen 
upon Prussia at Tilsit. Austria is now, if not quite so 
miserable, yet as completely incapable of resisting France 
as Prussia. And what shall we say of Germany? Germany 
had lost her only symbol of unity in 1806, but it had still re- 
mained her boast that two of the Great Powers of Europe 
were called German. Then one of those Great Powers had 
fallen, and now fell the other. Incomparably the greatest 
German Sovereign was now Napoleon himself, but the title 
he derived from Germany was secondary and lost in the 
more splendid one he took from France. “It seemed,” as 
Fichte said, “that the time would not be long tilf’no one 
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should live-any.langer who had seen Germans or heard of 
them.” 

And yet this year, which seemed to see Germany finally 
buried out of sight, was in reality the year of Germany’s 
new birth. For the war which had ended so unhappily was 
the first in which a true German feeling had been shown, 
in which the German nation had been awakened to con- 
sciousness. In the spirit in which it had been waged it was 
as unlike as possible to the wars of Austerlitz and Jena, and 
it was a prelude to the War of Liberation. 


CHAPTER II. 


STEIN IN RETIREMENT. 


Ir the years between the first rising of Germany and 
Napoleon’s Russian expedition offer few incidents to the 
biographer of Stein, they afford him something by way of 
compensation in the descriptions of Stein, which have been 
left by observers who saw him at this period. For he was 
now celebrated and had become a tempting subject for lite- 
rary portraiture. A certain Count Uwaroff, long after a 
prominent figure in Russian politics, published a sketch of 
two remarkable men whom he had seen, and to whose con- 
versation he had listened many times in the year 1809. They 
were the two most redoubtable personal enemies that Na- 
poleon then had, and they were both, when politics and 
particularly when Napoleon was the subject of conversation, 
incomparable talkers. These were the Corsican Pozzo di 
Borgo and the German Stein. From this composition, 
which by the way has already found an English translator, * 
I extract what relates to Stein. 


* Stein and Pozzo di Borgo as portrayed by Count Uwaroff. Translated 
by D. F. Campbell. London, 1847. 
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In the smiling environs of the little town of Troppau, in which during the 
campaign of 1809 a considerable number of refugees had settled, two strangers 
might often be seen in those days walking together, of whom one with a coun- 
tenance of southern expression was still in the full vigour of life, while the 
other, already in years, arrested you by the irregularity of his features, and by 
a look which seemed to pierce into the depths of the soul. Besides these who 
conducted the conversation, we may imagine as a third a young man eagerly 
following the impressive dialogue, and listening to the confidential outpourings 
in which the most momentous questions were in turn touched and debated. 
These two men, who deliberated so calmly amid the din of French artillery, 
were Stein and Pozzo di Borgo, two outlaws on whose heads a price had been 
set which put them at the mercy of the first French sub-lieutenant who might 
have the good luck to seize them; to give the name of the disciple who ac- 
companied them is, I think, unnecessary. These two men would talk, im- 
mediately after the failure of a campaign, of the future with a confidence, a 
tranquillity, a conviction which nothing could shake; the future, they were 
sure, could not but belong to them. As I am introducing the Baron vom Stein 
into this narrative, I will honestly reproduce some of the impressions he left 
upon my mind, which may chance to be of some interest for those who 
cannot rest contented with the narrow, superficial estimates of the contem- 
porary Press. 

When after the year 1806 the Prussian Monarchy lay dismembered, over- 
thrown, dissolved, and hurled into the abyss of ruin, there appeared a man 
who undertook her restoration. Nay more, he dreamed of Germany’s libera- 
tion at the moment when the proud conqueror disposed of her as absolute 
master. This thought, the thought of his whole life, Stein prepared to carry 
into effect at the moment when the last chance of success appeared to have 
vanished; but Stein was merely the representative, the symbol, of an idea 
which was deeply rooted in the heart of the more influential men. It is work 
for a mole, the historical problem of tracing those subterranean labours , which 
begin with the first days of the Empire and find their goal in the capture of 
Paris in 1814, an intricate mysterious web, a hundred times torn and let fall, 
an inextricable net composed of a multitude of personal peculiarities, ob- 
servations , hopes and diverging tendencies, but a net of iron which, when it 
was drawn together, involved the throne of Napoleon in its meshes and 
hastened his fall. 

The Baron vom Stein, of all the German cooperators in this work of libera- 
tion the most penetrating and the most active, belonged to a class of statesmen 
of whom scarcely any remains are left. In those great families of the im- 
mediate imperial nobility, which were neither Austrian nor Prussian, lived a 
certain independence, I might say a certain republican feeling, if the most 
pronounced aristocratic convictions were compatible with such a tendency; 
the beginning of this school went back in a sense to the cradle of the French 
Revolution, and its progress was parallel with that of the Revolution. Stein, 
the most characteristic representative of the school, had something in him of 
Gétz v. Berlichingen and of Luther; he laid great stress upon his scutcheon, 
and yet had thrown himself into the new movement with energy. I do not 
undertake to reproduce with any precision his views on the future ofGermany; 
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perhaps he had scarcely himself arrived at a complete formula; but so much 
I may assert; in the order of his thoughts, as in the thermometer of his feel- 
ings, Germany stood highest, ideal, united, a Germany nowhere to be found; 
and afterwards came the German Government which he served with zeal and 
energy. I believe indeed that Stein laboured to transfer the Protectorate of 
Germany to the House of Brandenburg, but only while he imposed upon that 
House the problem of uniting the German Fatherland, free and mighty, under 
a single banner, of bestowing on it large and durable institutions, of establish- 
ing it on the basis of the Protestant principle (in its original meaning), and of 
gathering all the intellectual forces of the nation into one focus. And to this 
offer he would assuredly have appended the famous Arragonese formula, ‘‘ if 
not, not.” With this one exception his devotion to the Prussian Monarchy and 
its Head was unqualified; a hundred times he had risked his life for it: but he 
would have renounced this allegiance without hesitation from the moment that 
it should have abandoned, in his estimation, the interests of Germany; then 
his feelings and convictions alike would have carried him into the camp of the 
oppressed. Thus Germany was first in his thoughts: next came Austria or 
Prussia, united or separated, according to circumstances and in the measure of 
their adaptation to the general weal; as to the states of second and third rank, 
the repugnance of the statesmen of Stein’s school to the small German princes 
was invincible; in him this repugnance showed itself in the strangest eccentri- 
cities. But it was directed against the principles, not the persons; to him 
Germany split up into thirty different States seemed an extremely ill-governed 
country, and what he was used to call the tyranny of the small German princes 
formed the standing object of his bitterest sarcasm and his most vigorous 
denunciation. 

But besides this there was a mutual family antipathy between the Im- 
mediate Baron and the small Princes; he maintained the equality of his scut- 
cheon to theirs, and thus the pride of the nobleman conspired in him with the 
severe independent judgment of the thinker and statesman. Indeed this 
school was haunted in its utopian dreams with the thought of a revival of the 
old historical noblesse in Heaven knows what new forms; they dreamed rather, 
I must say it, of confederated states, of aristocratic republics, than of pure 
monarchies ; in one word, what is called their liberalism was steeped in fancies 
of exclusion and class distinction. 

Stein brought to the secret league of European opinion against the France 
of that time admirable activity and disinterestedness, exalted political intelli- 
gence and the noblest moral virtues. What means and machinery lay in his 
way he adopted without hesitation into the system of which he was the inde- 
fatigable champion; the indignation of thinkers, the ardour of youths, the grief 
of mothers, the sensibility of women, the eminent talents of Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau, the glowing enthusiasm of Prince Louis Ferdinand, the devotion of 
Schill, the eloquence of Fichte, Arndt’s pamphlets and Kérner’s songs; all 
were welcome to him, he availed himself of all. Thus he found in his road the 
secret societies, and although completely satisfied of their feebleness and in- 
convenience, yet he gave full play to the absurdities of the Tugendbund, to 
such a degree that his authority was appealed to, and many modern writers 
have made no scruple of putting Stein’s name at the top of this society which 
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was so alien to him. I have heard him say a hundred times that there is no 
worse political instrument than secret societies; that their complete useless- 
ness is the smallest of their faults; and yet he let it have way because, 
after all, it was another tool in his hand which could be used against the 
enemy. 

Those who did not witness that feverish time from the very midst of its 
silent incessant fermentation will never be in a condition to form a clear con- 
ception of the temper of men’s minds and of their singular enthusiasm. I can 
still see Stein and Pozzo as they moved over the fresh green of the little peace- 
ful footpaths of Silesia and brought all the turmoil of the political world into 
this provincial scene which brought to mind an idyl by Voss. Stein and Pozzo 
agreed in very many points, but differed to sharp opposition on a great number 
of subjects. Both laboured harmoniously to break the heavy yoke which 
France had laid upon Europe, but in all this Stein had only Germany in view, 
his beloved, glorious, ideal, fantastic Fatherland . . . an enormous cloudy pic- 
ture in which the conceptions of our own time were easily mixed with the 
traditions of the age of the Hohenstaufen, the swords of Frederick and the 
buff-coats of Gustav Adolph; the ravishing dream of German liberalism in its 
loftiest form, but yet only a dream, and even more unintelligible to the de- 
magogues of our young Germany than to the Radicals of the French Press. 
Stein had devoted himself entirely to realising this castle in the air, at which 
the enfeebled sceptics of our time may be disposed to smile, and which per- 
haps did not always present itself to his own mind in the same form, but as a 
practical man he wanted first of all the liberation of Germany and was un- 
questionably the principal author of it. 

No one brought to affairs such an intuitively rapid apprehension or such 
complete experience; externally his square face with broad forehead, and 
piercing eyes shaded with strong eyebrows, his shoulders unequal, rather high 
and, as it were, shaped for the cuirass; as to the mind, his inborn haughty 
uprightness, his religious faith as unimpeachable as his political ; his eloquence 
not technically correct, but irresistible when he spoke under the impulse of 
one of his ruling ideas; his incorruptible sense of honour; his well-tried allegi- 
ance to the law, all taken together, they made Stein a man of the first order. 
Nor let us forget the unflinching courage which he showed in the face of 
danger, and when that unprecedented proscription overtook him, when pressed 
on every side he often, as he has told me again and again, did not know where 
he should hide the heads of his wife and children; as to his own, how gladly 
would he have sacrificed it had his blood had power to make the German oak 
pat forth green leaves again, blackened as it was to its roots by the lightning 
flash. Stein was a figure of high poetry, but at the same time exclusively 
German; he and his followers are not to be judged by the ordinary standard 
of what we name public life; otherwise at the distance which now separates 
us from those events, those redoubtable Conservatives might be in danger of 
passing for no less genuine destructives than their opponents. 


This description is not exact in every detail; for example, 
Stein certainly never made use of the enthusiasm of Prince 
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Louis Ferdinand in order to bring down the throne of 
Napoleon, for he did not begin to be a leader till after the 
Prince was dead; it is in parts vague, for instance the reader 
will note that it speaks of Stein as a Liberal in one sentence 
and as a Conservative in another, and it is in many points 
too highly and romantically coloured. Stein, I hope to show 
the reader, was never the utopian here described. But I 
thought it worth while to place the extract here, partly be- 
cause those conversations of Stein with Pozzo were much 
noticed and long remembered, partly because it presents a 
different aspect of Stein to that which we have hitherto con- 
templated, and an aspect in which he will henceforth be 
principally seen. Uwaroff knows little of Stein as a Prussian 
legislator, it is as the principal author of German liberation 
that he admires him. And indeed at the moment of his 
retirement and proscription Stein ceases practically to be a 
Prussian and begins to be a German. Henceforward he 
legislates no more, and henceforward Prussia is indeed to 
him, as Uwaroff describes, no further interesting or dear 
than as she seems the best means for restoring and uniting 
Germany. It may be doubted whether in this new career 
he is not greater than he ever was as a Prussian official. As 
a German he is at the same time more original and more 
himself than as a Prussian. Hardenberg and Scharnhorst 
might claim to have accomplished as much for Prussia as 
Stein, but he stands alone in his devotion to Germany and 
in his belief in her. For though Uwaroff would represent 
him as only one member of a school composed out of the 
Immediate Noblesse, which was devoted to an ideal Ger- 
many, yet I know not what evidence there is of the existence 
of such a school, or who beside Stein felt anything of such 
devotion. 

“Stein,” says Uwaroff, “was a figure of high poetry.” 
This would be most untrue, if it were taken to mean that 
he was a romanticist, like La Motte Fouqué. But a man 
may be poetical in two very different senses. He may be 
given to writing poetry, or to indulging in poetical dreams 
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which unfit him for active life, but which, if they are very 
splendid, we accept as a full atonement for such unfitness 
and as proofs of an exceptional vocation. In this sense no 
one was less poetical than Stein, who never for a moment 
forgets the claims of practical life. But aman may also be 
poetical in the sense of being a good subject for poetry, 
and such he will be made by singleness of devotion, by the 
intensity of unselfish feelings. In this sense Stein was 
eminently a poetical person. 

We were obliged to preface our account of Stein’s Prus- 
sian Ministry with a long review of the course of Prussian 
history since the death of Frederick the Great. Now that 
we pass from the Prussian to the German period of his life, 
the question arises how to give the reader a similar general 
view of the condition of Germany. Something has been 
done to this end incidentally in the earlier part of the book; 
I may perhaps do the rest without any long digression by 
taking advantage of the fact that the narrative at this point 
necessarily brings upon the stage the man who, more than 
any other, is the representative of Germany in its state of 
subjection to Napoleon, or, in other words, of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine—Dalberg, the Archbishop of Mainz. 
When the proscription fell upon Stein, it naturally occurred 
to his friends to apply for help to Dalberg, who, as Prince 
Primate of the Confederation, might be considered as Na- 
poleon’s agent in Germany. The application was indeed 
fruitless, and Dalberg did not at any time come into any 
close connexion with Stein; but though the two men scarcely 
ever met, they passed their whole lives in full view of each 
other, for both were Imperial Knights, and both were con- 
nected with Mainz. Meanwhile the complete contrast of 
their views makes it particularly instructive to contemplate 
them together. We shall understand most clearly that 
devotion to an ideal Germany, which was characteristic of 
Stein, if we inquire how the Primate of the Confederation 
of the Rhine conceived of Germany. By devoting a few 
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pages at this point to the Life of Dalberg, we may relievé 
ourselves of the trouble of much explanation later. 

His commencements are like those of Stein, whom he 
preceded in age by thirteen years. Like Stein, he belonged 
to the order of Imperial Knights and had the title of Baron. 
He was early devoted to the priestly life, with a view to 
those great promotions which in the half-secularised German 
Church were always reserved for the scions of noble houses. 
After studying at Géttingen and Heidelberg he entered the 
service of the Elector of Mainz and became Deputy Governor 
of Erfurt, which belonged at that time to the extensive ter- 
ritories of that great see. This was in 1772, and for the 
next thirty years and until great eminence and great respon- 
sibility came upon him, no one in Germany probably led a 
more useful, gracious and enviable life. He was in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Weimar, and the golden age 
of literature at Weimar was about to open. Wieland settled 
there in 1772; in 1775 Carl August succeeded to the duke~ 
dom, and in the same year Goethe arrived to settle for life. 
The next year came Herder; Schiller not till thirteen years 
later. These were the great men of letters, though other 
celebrities went and came, and in the neighbouring Uni- 
versity of Jena the constellation of thinkers and philosophers 
was at particular moments not less remarkable. Carl August 
was the founder of this great literary society, but after him 
no one deserved the honours of patron so much as Dalberg. 
Schiller asked his advice whether he should devote himself 
to history or dramatic poetry, and accompanied Wilhelm 
Tell with a dedicatory address to him. He took an interest 
in Forster and assisted Jean Paul. It was at his request 
that W. v. Humboldt, then a very young man, wrote his 
celebrated Essay on the Province of Government. 

It was not merely by his rank and station or by his bene- 
factions that Dalberg gained the esteem of men like these. 
They recognized him as belonging to their world, if not 
precisely by his abilities, yet by real tastes and by refine- 
ment of character. Goethe more than once expresses him- 
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self déeply interested in his conversation; Caroline v. Wol- 
zogen sets no bounds to her admiration, which moreover 
she retains to the last; and W. v. Humboldt, in writing to 
that lady, says, 


I have a really strong wish to see Dalberg’s charactet—which, in my 
opinion as well as yours, was quite unique in his agé¢—rescued from oblivion 
and depicted for posterity. Only you can do it. But it would have to be 
handled so as to avoid the necessity of laying any stress either on his literary 
or on his political side, for both had weak points. He must be shown, where 
he was really unique, in the great nobleness of his feelings and views, the in- 
finite grace, the susceptible temperament, the inexhaustible abundance in 
provocatives to ideas, even if ideas did not actually come out of them, whence 
also came his wit, in his freedom from all petty considerations. 


It was more particularly after the year 1787, that Dal- 
berg’s position was so great and enviable. For in that year 
he was elected Coadjutor of Mainz, and so marked out as 
the successor of the reigning Arch-Charicellor of the Empire. 
He became, as it were, heir apparent to the German Pope. 
In this position, enjoying almost all the dignity without as 
yet the responsibilities or anxieties of the office, he con- 
tinued for fifteen years. It was an age in which paternal 
government in both its forms, the secular and the ecclesias- 
tical, had been brought into fashion, and no one played the 
part of beneficent spiritual prince with such real good will 
or with such perfect grace as Dalberg. He wrote discourses 
on the art of government, in which he exhorted an imaginary 
ruler to think not of his own pleasure or pride but of the 
happiness of his subjects: 


Give thyself to thy subjects examples of virtue and justice. Thou knowest 
how deeply rooted in human nature is the propensity to imitation, to assi#ztla- 
tion. ‘Trust not flatterers, their speech is poison to the soul; yet know, the 
worst flatterer is in thine own breast, the deceitful lure of pomp. .... All this 
is universally true, and plain, like all theory, but the application of it thousand- 
fold. Cast therefore ever a seeing eye, or were it even an eagle eye, on the 
actual state of the case. This, statesman, is thy province; ground thy de- 
cisions on this! . 


He believes that a glorious day for humanity is about to 
dawn: 


3” 
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Men begin to feel that needless limitations of freedom are harmful, that- 
by wars countries are depopulated, that not the number of square miles but 
population and good order make the strength and happiness of states, that 
good institutions bring more benefit than conquests, and that more is done for 
the benefit of the labouring classes by encouragement than by compulsion. 
Tolerance, enlightenment, beneficence, order, diffuse themselves on all sides 
over the states of Europe. Happy the statesman who in thought and deed. 
shapes his statesmanship in accordance with the principles of universal 
morality! 


Thus he amplifies the ancient commonplace of philosophy 
concerning a ruler who should be a true shepherd of the 
people, tending the flock for their own good and not merely 
fattening them for his own. His urbanity was not at fault 
when one of the literary men whose society he so much 
sought, W. v. Humboldt, struck boldly at the root of the 
whole doctrine, and maintained in substance that to calla 
ruler shepherd of the people, was both an insult and an 
injury to the people, for it assumed them to be sheep. He 
reconsidered his views, made some candid concessions, but 
adhered in the main to his paternal theory, and never ceased. 
to enlarge on the sublime lot of the beneficent ruler, who, 
as is usual in such speculations, finds a rich reward in the 
consciousness of his own virtue. Should such a ruler find 
himself in a position where he is forced to do wrong, what 
course shall he take? Dalberg’s judgment is peremptory 
and stern: 


Is the statesman brought into the exceptional position in which nothing 
remains to him but the choice either to become an accomplice of unworthy 
actions or to resign his post, let him not hesitate; he will find in private life, in 
the practice of civic virtues, solace and happiness, and the example of his 
firmness will be a benefit to the state. 


That there was hypocrisy in these professions no one 
who knew Dalberg could believe. His life was on a level 
with them. He was not indeed a saint, but what his writings 
led men to expect that he was, a benevolent ruler, a patron 
of everything good and useful, a model of urbanity and 
decorum, and consistent in his profession of Christian be- 
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lief. On important occasions however, when he had been 
obliged to take a decided political course, he had shown a 
certain indistinctness of conception which had alarmed some 
observers. In that early matter of the League of Princes, 
when Dalberg was as yet only a candidate for the Coad- 
jutorship, Stein had occasion to write to Herzberg that the 
question of the succession to Mainz was all-important, that 
Dalberg, though much superior to all his rivals, yet had in 
this case behaved in such an ambiguous manner that the 
Elector was quite prejudiced against him, and that great 
pains must be taken, before the Prussian Court adopted him 
as its candidate, to find out whether his views really were 
Prussian or Austrian. It does not appear that this point 
was ever cleared up. He thought the League an excellent 
thing, but seemed incapable of comprehending that the 
object of it was opposition to the Emperor. He hoped for 
his part that it would grow to be a league of the whole 
Empire, including the Emperor himself, and that it would 
be made public, and become a bulwark of the public weal 
in Justice, Commerce, Local Government and Finance. 
Stein’s brother, then Prussian representative at Mainz, shar- 
ing the family love of definiteness, was provoked into strong 
expressions about friend Dalberg’s political sentimentalism, 
and declared that his “union mania” might produce strange 
confusion on the electoral throne of Mainz. And this, it 
must be confessed, was but a most inadequate prophetic 
description of what actually happened. 

Yet so shining was Dalberg’s character, that when his 
election to the Coadjutorship took place, the Duke of 
Weimar wrote, “No more honourable Coadjutor has fora 
long time been created in a more honourable way or by 
more honourable people than Dalberg.” And the Emperor 
Joseph, when Dalberg had commenced his official career 
characteristically by giving his adhesion to the League of 
Princes on the one hand, and on the other hand by writing 
a letter full of devotion to the Emperor, replied, “For the 
first time I see to my great satisfaction all Germany united 
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in one point, viz., in its opinion about you; all the different 
parties do justice to your character and your views.” 

The German Revolution was already in full progress 
when Dalberg at length became Archbishop of Mainz and 
Arch-Chancellor. In 1797 he had come before the public 
with a proposal that dictatorial power to save the Empire 
should be given to the Archduke Charles; if the proposal 
was unpractical, the reason given for it, viz. that if some- 
thing of the kind were not done, the French would in that 
year give the death-blow to the system of Europe, showed. 
a flash of insight, for that was the year of the Treaty of 
Campo Formio. The disendowment of the German Church 
was involved in the provisions of the Treaty of Lunéville 
signed in 1801, and the question with which Dalberg was 
occupied at the moment when he rose to the head of it was 
the possibility of saving some wreck of its wealth and 
dignity. He had at first tried to limit the secularisation to 
the property of the Abbeys. This was the drift of a pam- 
phlet which he published in 1802, the year of his elevation. 
Driven from this position, he tried to save the three spiritual 
electorates, and at last was obliged to limit his endeavours 
to the preservation of the privileges of his own See. But 
Dalberg’s warm-hearted policy of joining the League of 
Princes and pledging his devotion to Austria at the same 
time had not procured him the firm friendship of either the 
Prussian or Austrian court; had it been otherwise the direc- 
tion of the German Revolution did not lie with any German 
Power, and he had to look elsewhere for the support which 
might enable him to carry his views. At the critical mo- 
ment when only the closest union between the two great 
German States could save Germany from falling under a 
foreign ascendancy, the old quarrel between Prussia and 
Austria broke out again, while the two foreign States which 
since the time of Frederick had claimed the right of inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Empire were able to 
come to an agreement. The young Czar was easily in- 
fluenced by the First Consul, who flattered him with the 
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prospect of appearing as an arbiter in the affairs of Europe. 
Accordingly the fate of Germany, and more particularly of 
the endowments and dignities of the German Church, 
depended on France and Russia, or in other words, on the 
pleasure of Napoleon. Nominally it was to be decided by 
a Deputation from the Diet. This Deputation consisted of 
the representatives of eight potentates, of whom Dalberg 
was one; but before its first sitting was held, Napoleon had 
concluded separate arrangements with four of these Powers, 
viz. Prussia, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Hessen Cassel. In 
these circumstances Dalberg had it in his power to confer 
a great obligation on one of two persons, either of whom 
might be able to reward him by granting his wish to see his 
dignities preserved to him. These two persons were the 
Emperor Francis and Napoleon. By voting with the Em- 
peror he might save him from an unfavourable division, but 
then this was all he could do. He could not give the Em- 
peror a majority, and even if this could be done it was 
doubtful whether the Emperor’s cause would gain anything. 
The decision of the Deputation could not avail against the 
will of France and Russia backed by the support of many 
German States including Prussia. On the other hand, it 
was easy for Dalberg by supporting Napoleon’s plan to 
obtain all he wanted, and the plan was almost certain to 
prevail in any case. This then was the course he took, and 
the really considerable service he rendered the First Consul 
was requited by the title of Elector, Imperial Arch-Chan- 
cellor, Metropolitan Archbishop and Primate of Germany. 
Mainz being now a French town, he was removed to the see 
of Regensburg, and to his new dignity were attached the 
principality of Aschaffenburg and Regensburg, the Count- 
ship of Wetzlar and some fragments of the original property 
of the see of Mainz, The revenues of these possessions 
amounted to 600,000 gulden, and they were made up to a 
million by an assignment on the customs of the navigation 
of the Rhine. 

The Disendowment of the German Church, accomplished 
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by an open conspiracy between the German princes and the 
great enemy of the German name, may perhaps deserve the 
emphatic judgment of Hausser that “it is of all the scan- 
dalous episodes which recent history has to show by far the 
most disgraceful.” Dalberg’s conduct was certainly less 
blamable than that of the secular princes. He at least did 
not play the part of a spoiler, but only was fortunate enough 
to escape the general ruin which fell on his order. If he 
laboured hard to earn the conqueror’s favour, it was only 
what all did, and he alone might fairly claim to have acted 
from motives not purely selfish, and to have maintained in 
desperate circumstances the cause of his Church. But then 
the temporal princes only acted after their kind; it pains 
and startles us more to see the exalted spiritual prince, the 
friend of poets, the thinker, the writer on the connexion 
between morality and statesmanship, trying now to please 
Austria and France at the same time, as before Austria and 
Prussia, and in the end giving his adhesion to his country’s 
enemy and purchasing by that course wealth and dignities. 
Far worse, however, than the act itself, was the series of 
acts which by a kind of necessity it drew after it, and the 
false position in respect to Napoleon into which it brought 
Dalberg. 

The year 1804 unmasked Napoleon. In March came the 
murder of D’Enghien, in April Pichegru was found strangled 
in his prison; and Dalberg’s nephew, afterwards well known 
as the Duc de Dalberg, being at that time representative of 
Baden at Paris, described the deed to his government as 
being without doubt Napoleon’s, adding, “The history of 
the Roman Emperors, the Lower Empire, there you have 
the picture of this country and this reign.” Early in June 
came the iniquitous sacrifice of Moreau to Napoleon’s 
jealousy, and already in May he had openly turned his coat 
by creating the Hereditary Empire. 

The lower Napoleon’s character had fallen, the deeper 
was the degradation of Dalberg when he appeared the 
second time among his courtiers. This was in the September 
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of this year 1804. The new Emperor was showing himself 
in his part of Charlemagne to his subjects of the newly ac- 
quired Provinces. He appeared in Mainz, and there in his 
old electoral city Dalberg was summoned to his court. 
Other German princes, particularly the old Margrave of 
Baden, out of whose territory the Duc d’Enghien only half 
a year before had been dragged to be murdered, kept the 
Arch-Chancellor in countenance. Is it possible that Dalberg 
still hoped to exert some influence on the barbarian’s heart, 
and perhaps to secure better treatment for his countrymen? 
If so, he was soon undeceived. He relates himself that so 
much struck were both the Margrave and himself to observe 
the exultation with which Napoleon saw the dissolution of 
the German Empire, that when he left them they fell weep- 
ing into each other’s arms; and from this time Dalberg be- 
gan to give it as his opinion that the neighbours of France 
must, in sheer self-defence, and whatever inconveniences 
it might lead to, make the ruler of France their friend. 

But what if among these inconveniences was included 
the necessity of stooping to “unworthy actions”? Did Dal- 
berg remember what exhortation he had given to his 
imaginary ruler, “Let him not hesitate to abdicate?” We 
find him a few months later dangerously high in the favour 
of the tyrant. In December he is at Paris to attend his 
coronation. Germany had just lost the first great name in 
her modern literature, Klopstock; and Dalberg succeeded 
to the place he vacated as foreign member of the Institute. 
At the Coronation banquet he alone was admitted, as a kind 
of German Pope, to sit with the Italian Pope among the 
members of the imperial family at the first table. 

In the first war of the new Empire, that of 1805, when 
for the first time the south-western States of Germany fought 
by the side of France against Austria, Dalberg’s loyalty to 
Napoleon seems to have been fora moment shaken. Always 
his servility seems one degree less flagrant than that of the 
temporal princes. He refused to admit French troops into 
Regensburg, and issued a curious circular which, though 
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characteristically vague, yet is more naturally interpreted 
as unfavourable than as favourable to Napoleon. He asks 
whether a constitution more than:a thousand years old can 
be allowed to perish, whether the Land’s Peace, the Ordi- 
nances of the Diet, the Golden Bull, the Peace of West- 
phalia, &c., &c., and with them the German name and nation, 
are to perish? But he does not venture to say in any intel- 
ligible words how he thinks the danger may be averted. It 
seems the last helpless struggle of a mind that wanted no- 
thing for virtue but courage. From the time of the Battle 
of Austerlitz he appears as a mere passive tool, and is at 
last so much identified with Napoleon’s cause that he falls 
with him. 

But “passive tool” is an inadequate description; at 
some important crises he consented to be Napoleon’s active 
agent, particularly in the transition by which the old Empire 
fell and the Confederation of the Rhine took its place. I 
have marked the Battle of Austerlitz and Peace of Press- 
burg as the second stage of the German Revolution, the first 
being the Disendowment of 1803. Now as the changes of 
1803 led Dalberg for the first time to throw himself into the 
arms of France, so did the second crisis plunge him deeper 
in servility. He had saved his electoral throne before by 
the aid of France, and now it was evidently again in danger. 
The Peace of Pressburg like that of Lunéville contained 
provisions which necessarily involved further changes of 
incalculable extent in the constitution of the Empire. The 
new sovereignty given to Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, the 
introduction of Murat into the Diet as Duke of Cleve and 
Berg, made it evidently impossible to maintain longer even 
the name of the old constitution; and if a revolution took 
place, what so likely to disappear as that Arch-Chancellor- 
ship which had scarcely escaped the earlier convulsion? 
Dalberg found a way of saving it. He began by a letter 
(April 19th, 1806) addressed to the French Ambassador at 
Regensburg, in which he declared that the Constitution of 
the Empire must be regenerated: 
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Most of its laws are empty words without meaning, since the Courts, the 
Circles and the Diet have no longer the means of protecting property and 
personal security against the attacks of arbitrary violence and rapacity. . . 

This portentaus condition is scarcely to be endured by a nation so essen- 
tially deserving of respect for its regard for law, its industry and its natural 
energy; but the regeneration of the German constitution can only proceed 
from the ruler of a great Empire giving energy to the laws by concentrating 
the executive power in his hands. To whom then shall we look? Not & the 
Emperor of Austria, Francis 1/, Ye is worthy of respect in his private cha- 
racter, but the sceptre of Germany has fallen from his hands, since he violated 
his Election Compact in occupying Bavaria, bringing the Russians into Ger- 
many and dismembering the Empire to retrieve the errors committed in the 
separate quarrels of his own dominion. Yet might Francis II. become Emperor 
of the East to hold the Russians in check, and at the same time the Empire of 
the West be regenerated under the Emperor Napoleon in the form it had 
under Charles the Great, when it was composed of Italy, France and Ger- 
many. It is far from impossible that the present plague of anarchy might de- 
termine the Electors to such a regeneration; at all events, they once allowed 
themselves to be induced by the confusion of the Interregnum to choose 
Rudolph of Habsburg. The means of the undersigned Hereditary Arch- 
Chancellor are indeed very limited, but his intentions are sincere: he counts 
especially on the wisdom of the Emperor Napoleon in the circumstances 
which disturb the south of Germany, which is peculiarly devoted to him: the 
Hereditary Arch-Chancellor wants nothing for himself, and is persuaded that 
the seeds of the German regeneration would quickly germinate if the Emperor 
Napoleon could every year for a few weeks associate at Mainz with the Princes 
that adhere to him. 


Then followed an apostrophe to Napoleon. 


Napoleon’s genius does not confine itself to making the happiness of 
France; the great man is intended by Providence for the world. 


But this time Dalberg knew that generalities, even of 
this startling kind, would not serve the turn. He ended 
with a definite proposal, and it was that Cardinal Fesch 
should be named Coadjutor to himself. 

In other words, Napoleon’s uncle, a Corsican and a com- 
plete stranger to Germany, was to be named next in suc- 
cession to the Arch-Chancellorship. This was Dalberg’s 
plan for saving the office itself; to destroy its independence 
and respectability, to lay it at the feet of the new despotism 
as an additional facility for enslaving mankind, as though it 
were not a thousand times better that the office should dis- 
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appear with dignity than that it should continue as an 
engine of tyranny! He writes, 


The Elector flatters himself that in the present melancholy circumstances 
of the German Fatherland his co-Estates will not interpret his step unfavour- 
ably, since it was in his conviction the only means of preserving at least 
for the time so important a part of the German constitution and the dignity 
of Electoral Hereditary Arch-Chancellor which is so intimately connected 
with it. 

The suggestion was adopted; on May 27 came Dalberg’s 
announcement to the Diet that he had named Cardinal 
Fesch his Coadjutor, and that he was confident of the 
approval of the Emperor Francis. He was mistaken in this; 
among the numerous expressions of astonishment and dis- 
approbation came on June 18th a letter of remonstrance 
from the last Roman Emperor, among the last a Roman 
Emperor ever signed. But Cardinal Fesch remained Coad- 
jutor, and the Arch-Chancellorship survived the Empire to 
share the infamy of the Confederation of the Rhine. 


The title was, however somewhat altered. He is now 
called Prince Primate, and takes possession of Frankfurt, 
which, as we have before remarked, was the new federal 
town, with some other territories in addition to what he 
already had. At a later date Regensburg was taken from 
him and given to Bavaria. But he continued to be pre- 
sident of the Upper Chamber in the Confederation of the 
Rhine as in the Empire, and it was by this correspondence 
that Napoleon studied to preserve an appearance of con- 
tinuity between the new form of Germany and the old. 

Thus in his old age did this most benevolent, sympathe- 
tic, and fascinating of men, stoop to play one of the most 
humiliating parts, and sell his popularity to the enemy of 
his country. On all the most magnificent occasions Napo- 
leon counts on him as a sort of stage-property. He is 
summoned to Paris to marry Jerome to the Princess of 
Wurtemberg, just at the time when Stein is setting out from 
Nassau to assume the dictatorship at Berlin. When Stein 
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it tottering to his fall, in September, 1808, Dalberg is 
adorning with his indispensable presence the great gather- 
ing at Erfurt. It was at Erfurt that he had spent his 
honourable and peaceful youth in the neighbourhood of the 
great poets and thinkers whom he had loved and befriended, 
and whose homage had been freely given to him. Now 
once more Goethe and Wieland were his guests, but his 
manner was observed to be absent and depressed. What 
may have been his thoughts when at the end of that year 
he read the act of outlawry against Stein? Stein’s name 
and family had been familiar to him nearly all his life. 
Could he do anything for his old friend? Had he perhaps 
any interest with Napoleon? Might a man of his age and 
elevated position not venture to remonstrate with the 
Emperor? Might a bishop not even use spiritual authority, 
and remind him of the claims of duty and religion? Nay, 
the world had moved on since the days of Ambrose and 
Theodosius. But it was embarrassing that Stein’s friends 
expected something from the Arch-Chancellor’s influence. 
A letter from Stein was delivered to him at Frankfurt by 
Eichhorn, who interested himself at this time most zeal- 
ously in Stein’s affairs. Dalberg gave Eichhorn a private 
audience. At first he refused altogether to receive the 
letter, but on being assured that it contained nothing 
which could compromise him he opened and read it. He 
then said to Eichhorn, “You have not named the man, and 
I too will not and must not name him. What I can do J will 
do with pleasure. I will send for you and give you an 
answer in writing”—and he hurried away. From this time 
Eichhorn put himself assiduously in the Primate’s way, and 
took all means to attract his attention, but found himself 
always passed by with cold courtesy. At last he begged 
for another private audience, and was told to come the next 
day to the public audience. At the end of it, as he was 
leaving the room Dalberg stepped up to him and said, 
‘You brought me a letter. You can easily imagine that I 
can do nothing. I have not been able to do anything yet. 
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I wish I could do something.” Another letter came from 
Stein, and Eichhorn renewed his solicitations, but always 
with a similar result. 

The moral of Dalberg’s biography does not require to 
be pointed out, for in truth it is somewhat too glaring 
already. The unlimited servility he showed and the in- 
credible meanness of conception which could lead him to 
fancy that he was serving the cause of the Church and of 
religion in falling down and worshipping such a personage 
as Napoleon Bonaparte—all this will be clear without a 
word. Rather perhaps ought something to be said in 
mitigation of the sentence the reader will be tempted to 
pass. The letter quoted above, in which Dalberg, speaking 
with all the authority of his position, hands over the fate of 
the Empire to France, ought not to be judged without 
taking into consideration the difference which existed at 
that time between Germany and France or England. To 
Stein and a very few similar men this difference did not 
exist. To Stein the Confederation of the Rhine and every- 
thing that belonged to it was a work of the devil, precisely 
as to an ordinary Englishman any association in England 
would seem which on the occasion of a French attack 
should side with the invader. But the patriotism which in 
an Englishman or Frenchman is a matter of course was then 
rare among Germans, and this not in consequence merely 
of some difference of national temperament. It was a result 
of the fact that the only organisation which gave unity to 
Germany was not a national organisation nourishing 
patriotism, but a universal or imperial organisation nourish- 
ing cosmopolitanism. The Holy Roman Empire was indeed 
said to be “of German Nation,” but it had been founded as 
a universal empire and it had never lost its character of 
universality. It did not stand in Europe side by side with 
other states, but it preserved the tradition of a time when 
Europe had regarded itself or tried to regard itself as one. 
Consequently, while in other states which, like England, 
had severed themselves almost entirely from the European 
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community there had sprung up naturally a feeling answer- 
ing to that love of country which we admire in the ancients, 
such a feeling had had nothing to foster it in Germany. 
The Germans, as such, had never fought for their country, 
had never known what it was to be proud of their country’s 
valour. In their wars one half of the Germans had generally 
been allied with a foreign nation against the other half, as 
Protestant Germany with France and Sweden against 
Catholic Germany in the Thirty Years War, or Prussia with 
Hannover and England against France, the Empire, Austria 
and Russia, in the Seven Years War. These wars had left 
a permanent effect on the way of thinking of the Germans; 
it had become, for example, an instinct with the Protestant 
Germans to look upon France as their protectress against 
Austria, and to expect French interference in the affairs of 
the Empire. Upon such a nation the arguments which re- 
Hgion and humanitarian philosophy urge against exclusive 
patriotism had an effect which we cannot easily understand. 
They were too successful, for they did not, as in other 
nations, encounter a stout resistance from national pride 
and prejudice. In Germany cosmopolitanism was taken in 
earnest, for national pride did not exist. We have already 
seen a specimen of this state of feeling in the French party 
of Berlin; in the rest of Germany, if we put aside the high- 
lands of Austria, it was still more rife; and the life of Dal- 
berg is chiefly interesting and has been chiefly dwelt on 
here, as illustrating it. His notion that it might be possible 
to regenerate Germany by putting it under the government 
of France, was not the naked treason it seems at first sight. 
It was a thought that would naturally occur to one ac- 
customed to think of the state to which he belonged, not as 
the organisation of a particular nation which was the rival 
of other nations, but as a universal organisation overleaping 
distinctions of nationality. The prophecy of the elder Stein 
when he said that friend Dalberg on the throne of Mainz 
would produce strange confusion was most literally ful- 
filled. As in his youth he had been unable to imagine any 
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reason why Austria should not be a member of the League 
of Princes, so in later life it seemed to him most natural 
and delightful to put the ruler of France at the head of the 
Empire. 

This will be a convenient place to exhibit more at length 
that cosmopolitan tendency which marked not merely the 
practice of politicians, but even the speculations of almost 
all German thinkers in that age. Dalberg’s want of patriotism 
moved indeed the indignation of Stein’s school, and of those 
who were enthusiastic in the War of Liberation; but at the 
beginning he only followed the fashion, and his views were 
much in harmony with those which prevailed in the literary 
circles of Weimar and the philosophical schools of Jena. 
Gervinus has made a collection of the utterances of the 
great writers on this subject. We learn that the patriotic 
sentiments of Klopstock made no way even in his own 
school and were ridiculed as an illusion by Herder. Les- 
sing declared that “patriotism was a thing of which he had 
no conception, and that at the utmost he could only imagine 
it as a heroic weakness which he was very glad to be with- 
out.” He also delivered the oracle that the German national 
character consisted in electing to have none, and though, 
according to Gervinus, this was intended by him as a re- 
proach the nation took it as a compliment. When in 1793 
the war with France struck out here and there a patriotic 
sentiment, Wieland sneered at the novelty as a mere passing 
fashion; he could not imagine how such a virtue as patriotism 
could be reconciled with our duties to other nations; he did 
not remember in his youth even to have heard such a virtue 
named, or the word “German” ever used as an epithet of 
honour, and it struck him as wrong that the word should 
now put forward a pretension to be so used. He protests 
against Roman patriotism as morbid and monstrous, and 
dislikes all such characters as Brutus and Milton. Herder 
wrote an essay on the question, Whether we have a country 
in the ancient sense of the word? and decides that we have 
not and ought not to wish for it, for it had been the ruin of 
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Greece, Judaea, and Rome. “Of all kinds of pride,” he 
says elsewhere, “I hold national pride with pride of birth 
and race for the most foolish.” And again: “What is a 
nation? It is a great untrimmed garden full of plants and 
weeds. Who can attach himself indiscriminately to a great 
collection of follies and blunders, excellences and virtues?” 
But the greatest writer of that age is well known to have 
gone beyond all others in his rejection of patriotism. Goethe 
lived through the years in which it might seem that the least 
susceptible heart could not but be inspired with it, and he 
was especially called upon to show it. The other great 
writers had then passed away and he stood alone with an 
unrivalled authority. The uprising of the people against 
its foreign tyrants was one of the simplest, most natural 
movements; it required no explanation, no justification, and 
Goethe was not one of those poets who cannot write on oc- 
casional topics. Yet he who filled whole volumes with com- 
plimentary verses to princes and princesses complained that 
he should be expected to feign an inspiration he did not 
feel in the War of Liberation; and not only so, but refused 
not merely to write but to interest himself in any way in 
what was going forward. This has been too often re- 
presented as a personal peculiarity of Goethe’s, as arising 
either from something quite special in his view of his art, 
or from a jiremarkable and perhaps excessive philosophical 
serenity which he had attained. It ought to be put in con- 
nexion with those opinions on patriotism which I have 
quoted from his contemporaries and brothers in literature, 
and with political acts like those of Dalberg. No one can 
fail to see the resemblance between Goethe’s bearing to- 
wards Napoleon in the celebrated interview at Erfurt and 
Dalberg’s bearing towards him. Goethe no more than Dal- 
berg seems to think of Napoleon as an enemy; it is not 
merely that they do justice to him as candid enemies should, 
but that they have no hostile feeling whatever towards him, 
not even a wish that he may fail in his enterprises. And it 
is not easy to imagine that had Goethe been in Dalberg’s 
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place he would have felt any particular reluctance to acting 
as Dalberg acted. 

It may seem strange and in some sense a retrogression 
that this liberal cosmopolitan feeling of the age of Goethe 
should give place to a patriotism of the old type, with all 
its narrowness and prejudices. The movement in which 
Stein took the lead, the movement which turned all Germany 
into a camp, and imposed the duty of military service upon 
multitudes whose lives would otherwise have been passed 
in study or peaceful industry, may seem more like a reaction 
than an advance. And now, when at the distance of half a 
century we see the principle then laid down in full opera- 
tion, and Germany, Russia, France competing with each 
other in the creation of armies such as the world never saw 
before, there must be few who can rest satisfied with such 
a state of affairs considered as final and normal. The old 
theory of a unity in Europe, upon which the Holy Roman 
Empire was built, was, purely as a theory, higher than that 
nationality theory which has taken its place. If it had been 
possible to make the Empire a reality, to realise that legal 
state of things in Europe which was always presumed to 
exist till Frederick repudiated it by the invasion of Silesia 
and the Partition of Poland, and so led the way to the still 
more enormous lawlessness of the Revolution and Napoleon, 
this would have been a much more hopeful course than the 
creation of national armies and the revival of the antique 
type of patriotism. But if this was impossible, nothing 
could be more mischievous than that it should be supposed 
to be possible, or that confused thinkers like Dalberg should 
go about uncertain whether they were to regard France as 
an enemy or as a confederate state in a European union. It 
was precisely on this ambiguity that Napoleonism (in its 
first form) traded so long and successfully. 

Further, the utter repudiation of patriotism by such men 
as Herder and Goethe was in itself an extravagance; and it 
was probably better that patriotism should revive even in 
too extreme and too narrow a form, than that it should re- 
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main in the condition of a discredited and obsolete virtue. 
For even in a legal or federal condition of Europe such as 
the Empire foreshadowed, and as the future will probably 
realise in a more satisfactory way, patriotism would still 
have its place, just as within the limits of a healthy State 
there its room for local or cantonal feeling. In truth, the 
question for Europe in the age of Napoleon was similar to 
that which has been proposed in our own time to Germany; 
only it required to be answered in the opposite manner. It 
was the question, Which shall have precedence, unity or 
libertyf Napoleon offered Europe unity but together with 
slavery; Stein’s party offered liberty but at the expense of 
dividing Europe more than ever, and reviving prejudices 
and jealousies that the eighteenth century boasted to have 
outgrown. The justification of this party lies in the dif- 
ference between a single nation and a union of nations. In 
a single nation unity comes naturally before liberty; but 
when a number of nations are united under despotism, ex- 
perience shows that liberty does not easily spring up, but 
that a general decay sets in, because the rival nationalities 
are used by the despotism as a curb upon each other. 

I return from this digression. 

All other attempts to procure some indulgence for Stein 
proved as fruitless as that which had been directed to Dal- 
berg. The sequestration was carried out at Nassau by the 
Duke, and at Birnbaum by the Government of the Duchy of 
Warsaw. The Prussian Government itself stooped to make 
a show of executing the decree of arrest, and gendarmes 
went to Breslau, where it was understood Stein intended to 
make his abode, in order to look for him. The King wrote 
to him from St. Petersburg immediately after his flight, 
promising to interest the Czar in his welfare, but at the same 
time desiring that he would not think of returning into 
Prussian territory. He did, however, assign him a pension 
of 5000 thalers, upon which Stein’s family were supported 
after 1810; in 1809 he lived, as he tells us, upon a sum of 
money which he had saved and upon the sale of his plate. 


4° 
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During the war Napoleon was for a time brought into 
the neighbourhood of Stein. It is said that Davoust on 
entering Briinn made inquiries after him of the governor, 
and remarked that he had been wise to take his departure 
in time. A certain official at Briinn, named Andre, advised 
him strongly to throw himself upon the conqueror’s mercy, 
and offered to mediate. We shall not understand - how 
strong the temptation was if we do not consider that in the 
war of 1809 Napoleon seemed to have triumphed over the 
moral forces themselves, and that his enemies had no longer 
hope, though they might still have faith, He gave his 
decision in a letter dated November 2nd. “Circumstances 
have put me in a position which calls upon me to set the 
- example of a firm, enduring, and independent character; I 
-will not renounce so honourable a vocation for wretched 
considerations of property and money.” 

After the conclusion of peace he desired to go to Prag, 
but the Emperor determined that he should return to Briinn 
for the winter, fearing apparently that at Prag he would be- 
come the centre of an Austrian Tugendbund. In February, 
1810, however, he received from Metternich an intimation 
that he might now, if he wished, make Prag his abode. In 
June of that year, accordingly, he removed thither with his 
family, and here he remained till the Russian war broke out. 
He found in Prag a good deal of congenial society, and 
seems to have enjoyed as much comfort as was possible to 
a man of his temperament in the then condition of his 
country and of the world. He had just before been medita- 
ting a plan of securing his property to his daughters, and 
emigrating himself to Kentucky. As late as July, 1811, we 
find him writing, “I am heartily tired of life, and wish it 
would soon come to an end. To enjoy rest and indepen- 
dence it would be best to settle in America, in Kentucky or 
Tennessee; there one would find a splendid climate and 
soil, glorious rivers (he is thinking of his Rhine) and rest 
and security for a century—not to mention a multitude of 
Germans—the capital of Kentucky is called Frankfurt.” But 
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he ceased to think seriously of this scheme, and consoled 
himself with his unfailing resource, the study of history. 


His daughter Henriette was now about 17, and he under- 
took to instruct her in history. We can easily understand 
with what an intense interest he who had watched for twenty 
years the mighty movement which had commenced in 1789, 
who had seen the undulation of it gradually approach and 
at last overwhelm Prussia, he who had himself presided over 
a transition which in his own country answered to the Re- 
volution in France, would in this melancholy holiday of his 
life review the history of his age. He studied it methodically 
with all the original documents which could be procured at 
Prag. Pertz gives us to understand that he produced an 
actual history of the Revolution, extending to the year 1799. 
I was naturally desirous to examine this work, which could 
hardly fail to contain passages strongly illustrative of Stein’s 
character and views, and might even contain valuable 
original information concerning the first Revolutionary War, 
which Stein had observed from a very advantageous posi- 
tion, but the inquiries I made lead to the conclusion that the 
statement of Pertz must be exaggerated. The family pre- 
serve notes, which Henriette at this time, and Therese at a 
later, made of their father’s lessons, but they do not know 
of any book actually composed by Stein himself. 


The object of these lessons seems not to have been 
simply to help forward his daughter’s education, but to in- 
spire her with due horror of the occurrences which had led 
to the ruin of her father and of her country. He could not 
at that time be expected to look on the history of the Revo- 
lution with an impartial eye; nay more, the most philosophic 
student could not then have discovered those compensa- 
tions for its enormities which it is easy to see now. Europe 
seemed to be ruined almost beyond redemption, and it 
seems at this time to have been his absorbing thought that 
the rising generation were destined either to a life of slavery 
or else to great and terrible trials. As a matter of fact 
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they were destined to see a prosperous and peaceful period, 
for the mighty effort by which the yoke was broken was to 
be made by Stein’s own generation and by Stein himself. 
But the experience of 1809 had led Stein to fear that Europe 
would never overcome Napoleon himself, but only per- 
haps his successor. Accordingly he falls into the way of 
thinking in which Fichte had preceded him. He begins to 
see no hope but in education. The young must be taught 
duly to detest the condition of affairs about them, to under- 
stand how it came about, and to be prepared to rebel 
against it as soon as an opportunity should be given. 
While he expounds the French Revolution to his daughter, 
we find him writing a Memoir on the subject of Education 
in Austria, of which it is not known whether it was ever act- 
ually laid before Count Stadion, and only known that, if so, 
it had no effect. It gives a graphic picture of the state of 
the Continent under Napoleon’s Empire, and what makes 
the picture most striking is that the state is not described 
as transitory but as likely to continue. The Continent is 
cut off from the New World, almost as if Columbus had 
never lived. All surplus production is devoted to war. 
Culture has changed its character. The Ecole Polytechnique 
flourishes, but political and historical studies are dis- 
couraged, and many Universities, Stein mentions his own 
University of Géttingen, are almost destroyed in the general 
impoverishment and the violent condition of affairs. Public 
opinion exists no longer, and in international dealings there 
is no longer any show of morality. This state of things may 
pass away, but on the other hand it may continue. In that 
case are we to look forward to something like a revival of 
the Middle Ages? The only remedy seems to lie in guiding 
literature and education in such a way as to steel and 
strengthen character, and to maintain the belief in princi- 
ples. And as the latest experience shows that our hope 
lies in Austria rather than Prussia, it is particularly important 
that this remedy should be applied in Austria. 

He interested himself also in Austrian finance, and cor- 
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responded with Gentz and others on the best way of remov- 
ing the incubus of paper money. 

Meanwhile it was natural that his family should 
constantly press upon him the interests of his daughters, 
and the mischief which might be done to their prospects 
by Napoleon’s abiding enmity. Wherever he might live 
he was compelled to feel himself Napoleon’s subject. He 
did not refuse to his wife permission to write the following 
letter to Napoleon, which is dated, Prag, January 6th, 
1811. 


S1rz, 

The magnanimity and justice of Your Imperial Majesty inspire a mother 
with the confidence which emboldens her to lay at the feet of, your throne the 
claims of her children on the lands of their ancestors situated in the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, the Duchy of Warsaw, &c. These lands, which 
have been struck with sequestration by the Imperial Decree of December 
16th, 1808, have long been subject to a majorat which was renewed in 
1774- 

The continuance of the sequestration deprives my children in the present 
of the means of instruction required for their education, and in the future of a 
property which the foresight of their ancestors had assured to them, since a 
sequestration lowers the value of the land, which moreover through the severe 
proceedings of the Duchy of Warsaw has been depreciated in an extreme de- 
gree, while the creditors who advanced part of the purchase-money receive 
neither principal nor interest. 

Your imperial Majesty has displayed in so glorious and conspicuous a 
manner your love for justice and your desire to re-establish the reign of law 
by restoring in France to the families spoiled by the Revolution their estates 
and properties, and removing in Germany the sequestrations and _ confiscations 
which the war had occasioned, that I venture to hope with confidence that 
you will deign to restore tranquillity and happiness to me and my children by 
according my respectful prayer that you will remove the sequestration in 
favour of my children. This act of clemency would add feelings of eternal 
gratitude to those of respect and submission, with which I venture to subscribe 


myself, &c. 


This letter was to be presented by the Austrian Ambas- 
sador at Paris, Prince Schwartzenberg. Stein writes a little 
later: ‘We need not be surprised if my affair is not even 
laid before the great man and remains still-born, since the 
protection due to a Minister of State does not extend to ex- 
torting the restitution of a theft through a miserable King 
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of W. Besides you know we do not live in an age when one 
kills oneself to serve another: why should Prince Schwartzen- 
berg expose himself on my account to a sour face from 
Napoleon?” 

Champagny and Maret did not report the Emperor likely 
to listen favourably to the request, and the letter was never 
actually presented. 

I may close my account of this comfortless time with 
another sketch of Stein as he appeared to a visitor who 
saw him at Prag. This is the well-known diarist, letter- 
writer, and anecdotist, Varnhagen v. Ense. His description 
is more vivid and interesting than that of Uwaroff. 


Stein was in familiar intercourse with the best famihes, but lived for the 
most part in great retirement and had little society; indeed society could 
seldom gratify his requirements, for he made constantly the highest demands. 
He would have people honourable and German, but they must be also refined 
and well-mannered and scientifically cultivated, they must be also resolute and 
energetic, and if possible they must give entertainment by their intelligence 
and wit. To be sure he was all this himself, but he did not often meet with 
such persons. . . . Pfnel introduced me to him. His reception of me was 
meant to be friendly, the mtention was unmistakable, but in spite of that it 
was rather hard and rough. You could see at once that he liked to proceed 
without mach ceremony, and could only be forced by some clear display of 
power, genuine force of mind, or haughty independence to allow another per- 
gon to deal with him on a footing of equality. Even in my first visit marked 
differences of view came to light in our estimate of persons and books, and 
Stein seemed surprised that I did not at once withdraw my opinions. But the 
surprise seemed not disagreeable to him, and he invited me cordially to visit 
him frequently. I had more than one inducement to do so. My admiration 
was sincere and unbounded. But I] had also another concern. For my future 
career it would be necessary to undertake studies which bitherto I had been 
able to neglect, and for which at Prag I wanted guidance and books equally. 
I had revealed my ignorance with complete candour to the profoundly in- 
structed statesman, and begged his advice and assistance. .. . He veryreadily 
promised me help, both by oral instruction and by his abundant supply of 
books which he had caused to follow him to Prag. 

* Whenever I called I received a sort of Jrivatissimum on questions of 
public economy, illustrated by examples drawn from practical experience, 
without, to be sure, any orderly arrangement, yet presenting in the most vivid 
manner the most weighty views and facts. His own vivacity hurried him 
along: any defect of knowledge he thought he perceived, any doubt that 
ventured to express itself increased his eagerness, and he had the patience to 
enter into the most detailed explanations. In such cases personal remarks 
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would not be wanting, especially on Prussian officials, and it relieved him even 
more than it instructed me to criticise their proceedings, and I often remarked 
what an extraordinary effect his flashing utterances would have had both in 
matter and form if they had been delivered as parliamentary opposition. 
Thoroughly knightly in his favourite ways of thinking , favouring a strong and 
rich nobility, he was still a most ardent friend of the peasantry, and wanted to 
see the countryman thoroughly free and independent. 


(Here follows a report of Stein’s vehement defence of 
Kraus from the attacks of Adam Miller, who had called him 
a mere echo of Adam Smith, which I omit.) 


When Stein spoke in this excited manner his voice and gesture trembled 
in a singular way, while he half closed his eyes, and at last his words became 
scarcely audible. But directly afterwards his eye would be fixed, large and 
piercing, on the hearer, in whose face he would read the least sign of secret 
opposition and break out with a new rough and even rude attack. A conver- 
sation with him was a continual contest, a continual danger; you were never 
secure from finding yourself by a sudden turn treated as an enemy, because it 
pleased him to fancy the person he happened to converse with as an opponent, 
even though he was in full agreement with him, and that without any ill-will 
or personal feeling and without retaining any permanent impression. This 
gave his conversation a peculiar charm and led one rather to seek than avoid 
the excitement it produced; and so in particular at a later time the Emperor 
Alexander was quite enchanted by this active and rough nature, which in the 
presence of the highest personages only took an additional tinge of self-will 
and felt for him as much attachment as admiration. 

Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were the men of his heart. Next to them he 
praised Niebuhr, whom he valued equally as a practical statesman and as a 
profound scholar, and whose book on Roman History he first put before me, 
in respect to which, with all his admiration for its acuteness and learning, he 
regretted that Niebuhr did not really write German but always wanted to be 
English in German, having spoiled his style by his early and intense study of 
English. Of the German scholars in general he did not think favourably; but 
he praised and recommended the writings of Heerenas thoroughand practical, 
and lauded Fichte particularly for his Discourses to the German Nation ; 
otherwise he had a repugnance for the philosophers and declared the newest 
school to be positively mad. Even Schleiermacher’s philosophical religion was 
too intellectual for him and more than suspicious in point of orthodoxy. He 
thought highly of Justus Gruner. 

To fill his time worthily and at the same time usefully he had undertaken 
a serious study of the French Revolution; he wanted once for all to get to the 
bottom of these occurrences which still determined the destinies of the world 
and to know the strong and weak side of them. The documents then attain- 
able all lay on his tables; he read the writings of all parties, and did not shrink 
from the large tomes of the Moniteur, in order to draw from the sources of the 
public deliberations, Naturally his discourse wandered also to this subject, 


——we 
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on which he would most gladly have mounted a platform to express his feel- 
ings and views. Each new visit found him further advanced im the course of 
the history; I could distinctly trace the impression which each phase made 
upon him. His hatred of the Revolution was unbounded, particularly in the 
first times, when everything might have been determined by a few measures 
and a little resolution. 


Varnhagen goes on to describe how violently Stein took 
a side, while he himself in the literary fashion wanted to 
represent it all as a fatal inevitable evolution. On this point 
they argued interminably. 


I remember once, when excited and hard-pressed, to have said to Stein 
that he was an Imperial Baron, a noble and an aristocrat, and that as such his 
judgment was prejudiced. I was shocked, when IJ had said it, at my own 
audacity. Stein was silent a moment, grew quite quiet, and said with gentle 
seriousness and much dignity, that I had brought a charge against him which 
had some appearance of truth, but in order to show me that it was not alto- 
gether well-deserved he would tell me by way of example, that though he be- 
longed to the oldest nobility and had grown up in the habits and views of 
nobility, yet the real confidential friends whom he had had in his life—he con- 
fessed that he had been obliged to give them up later—had both been of the 
citizen class; he spoke of Rehberg and Brandes. ‘‘ Perhaps you did not think 
that,” he added. 

One day I found him again over the Moniteur, and quite unusually ex- 
cited. He spoke eagerly of the Revolution, but did not chide. He had 
reached the Convention, and here, where his hatred should have reached the 
height, he found himself constrained to astonished admiration by the pro- 
digious force and unparalleled power with which the Committee of Public 
Safety ruled France internally, and victoriously defied all external foes. 
These powerful measures, this fearful rigour, and almost super-human energy, 
impressed him; they suited his nature and taste, they were such as he would 
have liked to turn against the French for the deliverance of Germany. How 
powerful these people had been, what they had done and accomplished, he 
never ceased extolling; he delivered an enthusiastic eulogy on the Committee, 
which he accused me of not properly appreciating. But at my next visit his 
admiration had given place again to detestation, and in the further course of 
the history I only once found him particularly roused, and that was when he 
came to the misfortunes of the Directory, where it was a pleasure to him to be 
able to mix a full measure of contempt with his hatred. 

His rapidity and impatience were closely connected with his bodily 
organisation, He once asked me the rate of my pulse, and then, with a laugh, 
held out his wrist, and bade me count the beats. They were more than a 
hundred to the minute. He declared that that had always been his ordinary 
pulse when he was in perfect health. He seemed to regard this peculiarity as 
a charter from Nature, allowing him to indulge in more fiery ebullitions than 


other people. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
PROGRESS OF REFORM IN PRUSSIA. 


Prussia had gained from Stein’s Government not merely 
great Reforms, but a momentary restoration of her self- 
respect. Perhaps at the moment the latter gift was more 
precious than the former, as it was also the most character- 
istic gift Stein bestowed upon his country. The Reforms 
would not perhaps have been carried out by any other 
Minister with equal energy, thoroughness, or rapidity; but, 
as we have seen, scarcely any of them were quite of Stein’s 
original suggestion, and it is conceivable that a good part 
of them might have been carried into effect by another 
Minister, if Stein had never obeyed the summons that 
brought him from Nassau. But the daring schemes of his 
last few months, the appeal to the people that he had 
meditated, and not least the conspicuousness of the down- 
fall which these schemes had brought upon hin, stirred for 
the first time the stagnancy of Prussian Philistinism. It was 
the first gleam of greatness that had touched the reign of 
Frederick William III]. Since the Peace of Basel we have 
traced the foreign policy of Prussia through successive 
stages of feebleness, its characterless neutrality, its feeble 
attempt to ally itself with France and Russia at the same 
time, even when France and Russia were at war with each 
other, its disastrous war, its miserable ruin by the sudden 
coalition of France and Russia against it. The new course 
struck out by Stein had indeed led to nothing; Prussia was 
no better off than before. But the new maxims had been 
laid down with a breadth and force which left a lasting im- 
pression, and the man became the part he had played. Stein 
had his equals in political insight and his superiors in tact; 
but assuredly no one appeared in that age so worthy to be 
the champion of German independence. The intensity of 
his character, his patriotism, so rare in Germany in those 
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days, and that “old-fashioned German speech,” which in 
his mouth was “so sinewy, so noble, and so grand,”* all 
this fitted him more for the part of the statesman of a war 
of independence than for that of an economist and financier. 
He was cut short too soon in this career, and Prussia was 
forced to drag on four more years of ignominy, but at least 
a momentary gleam had touched her prospects and she had 
witnessed the prelude of her War of Liberation. 

His successors, Dohna, Altenstein, and Beyme, were 
perhaps in a manner condemned to failure by the very con- 
ditions on which they took office. They could not satisfy 
the nation, for they represented a reaction to the policy of 
submission at the moment when the spirit of resistance had 
begun to possess the nation in a manner quite unprece- 
dented. Thus, in a memorial addressed to the Queen by 
the Foreign Minister Golz, and dated May 5th, 1809, the 
King is recommended to take the popular side on the 
ground that “the audacious proceedings of Stein” have 
paved the way to a Revolution which will break out unless 
the Government gives satisfaction to the popular feeling 
against France. And yet, since Russia adhered steadily to 
France, this course was not to be expected from Ministers 
of courage less high than his. But, on the other hand, they 
could not satisfy Napoleon, for they had come in to make 
payments to him which Prussia was actually incapable of 
making, or at the least only capable by means of extreme 
financial expedients which had not yet been suggested. 
And this incapacity the Ministry had to plead to Napoleon 
at a time when he was doubly incensed against Prussia on 
account of that popular agitation, that first whitening of the 
waves for the storm of the Anti-Napoleonic Revolution, to 
which his attention had been drawn. The Ministry, accord- 
ingly, only lasted till the beginning of 1810, falling as soon 
as the time came when it could no longer avoid taking a 
definite course as to the method of satisfying Napoleon’s 
demands, It would not probably have lasted even so long 

* The expressions are Ranke’s, 
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but for the Austrian War of 1809, which preoccupied Na- 
poleon, and threw Prussia into the background for the better 
part of a year. 

We have seen what that year might have witnessed but 
for the change of the Prussian Ministry. Stein and Scharn- 
horst might have been as Bismarck and Moltke, Stein and 
Gneisenau as Chatham and Wolfe; the North of Germany 
might have been roused to help the South, and, however 
Russia might oppose, Canning in England would perhaps 
have recognized -his opportunity and assisted Prussia, now 
that the days of Haugwitz and Brunswick were clearly over. 
As it was, the North of Germany was active enough to show 
how great a change had passed over public feeling, but not 
active enough to achieve anything. Several risings oc- 
curred, Katt made a bold attempt to seize the fortress of 
Magdeburgh, Dérnberg called the Electorate of Hessen to 
arms, Schill marched out of Berlin at the head of his 
hussars, and, after wandering to and fro for a time, got 
possession of Stralsund. And everywhere in the North, as 
in the Tirol and on the Danube, we feel that we are breath- 
ing a new atmosphere. The war has become poetical and 
is full of matter for romance and ballad. It is as though the 
new Century began now, rather than nine years earlier, with 
fresh feelings and fresh virtues, and as if the long iron age 
of Europe, the age of military absolutism, after creating its 
greatest representative in Napoleon, showed signs of 
wearing itself out by its own excess. But for want of the 
unity that Stein might have given them, all these attempts 
are abortive. Katt and Dérnberg made their escape, Schill 
died the death of a hero, Brunswick made his way to Eng- 
land; and when the Treaty between France and Austria was 
concluded in October, the North of Germany sank again 
into silent subjection like the South. Meanwhile the 
Prussian Government had played again almost the same 
part as in 1805. It had not intervened in the war, but it 
had given almost as much offence to Napoleon as it could 
have given by intervention. It did not know how deeply 
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the Czar had pledged himself at Erfurt and thought, as 
Stein had thought, that when once the war had begun he 
would be found on the side of Europe. In May, that is, 
after the campaign had opened unfavourably for Austria, 
and when Napoleon was already in Vienna, Frederick 
William promised to come to the help of Austria as soon as 
his army should be ready. Again, as in 1805, attempts 
were made to hurry him against his will into a decision. 
The Archduke Ferdinand invaded the Duchy of Warsaw, 
and pushed his march as far as Thorn, in hopes that Blicher 
might act as Garibaldi did in 1860, and leave his King no 
choice. Colonel Steigentesch was openly sent to negotiate 
at Kénigsberg and drove the King to inquire whether he 
came as an ambassador to himself, or as an emissary to 
seduce his troops. But at the same time the King said, “I 
hope to come; nay, I hope not to come alone,” and 
Steigentesch took care that Napoleon should hear of this 
utterance. It is worth noticing—so apt are we to imagine 
Napoleon always as dictating peace after a crushing victory 
—that after the Battle of Wagram Prussia still con- 
templates joining Austria, and even more so than before, 
as she believes that Russia will no longer find it possible 
to hold with Napoleon. The Convention of Znaym, which 
followed that battle, is regarded by Prussia as a contrivance 
on the part of Austria to give the other Powers time to 
come to herhelp. The battle took place early in July, but 
Prussia’s views are still warlike in September. It seems to 
have been rather the failure of the Walcheren Expedition 
late in August and Wellington’s retreat after Talavera than 
the defeat of Wagram, that determined Austria to another 
disadvantageous peace. Meanwhile Prussia had almost 
ceased to conceal her views from Napoleon. She had de- 
manded a reduction of the War Contribution, and when she 
got no answer, had begun to delay her payments or to pay 
smaller sums. The money saved in this way was expended 
upon military preparations, and Altenstein himself de- 
scribes some acts of the Prussian Government at this time 
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as almost equivalent to a declaration of war. It was natural, 
therefore, that the Peace should bring a new time of trial 
for Prussia. She was now to suffer not only for the acts of 
Schill but for the ambiguous bearing of her Government; 
it seems too that the change in Napoleon’s policy which 
now began, the disposition he showed to leave his equal 
ally Russia for a submissive ally such as he hoped to find in 
Austria, was also unfavourable to Prussia. From the time 
of Tilsit a certain forbearance towards Prussia had been re- 
garded as an essential part of the arrangement between 
Napoleon and the Czar, and accordingly harshness towards 
Prussia was the first sign of the dissolution of that arrange- 
ment. Napoleon began to press more than ever for pay- 
ment of the Contribution, a payment always impossible and 
more impossible than ever now that arrears had been 
suffered to accumulate. And now, when this impossibility 
was pleaded, he began to say that if money was not to be 
found he was ready to accept territory instead. “I shall fix 
a term,” he writes, “and if Prussia does neither the one nor 
the other (that is, pay money or cede territory) before the 
term has expired, my troops will have orders to march in 
again and take possession. I shall know how to enforce . 
payment.” It was reported more definitely that on March 
7th, 1810, he had said to the Princess Thurn and Taxis 
(sister of Queen Louise), “If the King of Prussia does not 
pay, he must cede Silesia to me.” Payment, however, was 
out of the question; out of 68,000,000 fr. which Prussia was 
bound to pay by March 8th, 1810, only 23,000,000 had been 
paid on Jan. 1st. In these circumstances, the Ministry, on 
March 12th, drew up the following representation: 


The Emperor Napoleon insists on the strict fulfilment of the treaties. 
This, especially since the failure of the Dutch loan, has become impossible. It 
has probably been the intention of the French Government throughout, to 
force the King to a cession of territory; at any rate, such is its intention now. 
Prussia has no means of resistance, for her only ally, Russia, neither will nor 
perhaps can help her, and the greatest misfortune that could befall Prussia 
would be a breach between France and Russia. In these circumstances it is 
of the utmost importance that the cession made should as little as possible 
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exceed in value the amount of the debt, and should be such as to establish the 
closest alliance with France, and the most satisfactory relation, not only with 
France, but with her allies, Saxony and the Duchy of Warsaw. 


This language was evidently intended to describe 
Silesia. 

Once more, and in a more fatal form than ever, is 
Prussia threatened with that necessity which hitherto had 
never actually come upon her, the necessity of becoming 
not merely the victim of Napoleon but his active slave. 
The “closest alliance” now spoken of by the Ministry 
means of course an offensive alliance against all his enemies, 
including Russia, and with this is now coupled the cession 
of the hard-won acquisition of Frederick the Great. Once 
more the danger was averted, and in such a way as to cause 
a kind of {revolution in the Prussian Government. It 
appears that at the beginning of 1809 a book had been 
published entitled “Thoughts of a Man of Business on the 
Needs of the State and on the Deficiency of Money,” by a 
certain Kabruhn of Danzig. In this book an attempt had 
been made to show that the system then pursued by Eng- 
land might be applied with modifications to Prussia. The 
Bank of England had long since suspended its specie pay- 
ment, yet England had supported fourteen years of war 
and showed no symptoms of impoverishment. This was 
because England had credit, and credit Prussia had not. 
But the Prussian Government had domain lands, and there 
was a mass of ecclesiastical property, particularly in Silesia, 
which might at need be applied to public purposes, as the 
Church property had been applied in France at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. It would be possible then to 
give to Napoleon, if necessary, the whole metallic currency 
of the country, and fall back for domestic uses upon 
assignats secured upon land. This book had attracted the 
attention of Hardenberg and he had made suggestions 
founded upon it as early as March, 1809. His suggestions 
had passed unnoticed, but in the crisis’ which had now 
arrived Prince Wittgenstein recollected them. In the night 
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of March 11—12 he drew up in great hurry and excitement 
a memorial, which he presented to the King. Had not 
England carried on war by means of advances from a Bank 
which was independent of the Government but through 
which the money of the country had passed into the hands 
of the Government? He was sure he could find in the 
Prussian territories 25,000 men who would each lay down 
4000 thalers and form themselves into a Bank with a capital 
of 100,000,000 thalers, of which at least a fourth part would 
be in bullion. He pointed to Hardenberg as a man capable 
of carrying such a scheme into effect. 

Prince Wittgenstein is known to us as an adventurer, to 
whom it would be little safe or creditable for a great King 
to trust himself; even Hardenberg hardly professed to be a 
financier; and the scheme itself had a chimerical appear- 
ance. But it seems that the King had already formed a 
low opinion of his Ministers. He had been heard to re- 
mark, when the Austrian Ministers were spoken of slight- 
ingly, that the Emperor Francis was in the same situation 
as himself. Perhaps experience had raised his standard of 
men. Altenstein had certainly much knowledge and in- 
telligence, and would seem to have been vastly superior to 
the advisers with whom the King had appeared so well 
satisfied in the times before 1806. He had come in with 
Hardenberg when things changed for the better; we meet 
with him in the society of Schén and Niebuhr; no one 
writes with more contempt of the old corrupt system; no 
one was bolder in planning comprehensive reforms. He 
had not indeed been a great reformer in office; but we 
might expect that the King at least, so little given to bold 
innovation, would have been glad of a little rest after the 
breathless race which Stein had given him. It was other- 
wise, and we now find the King, for the first time in his 
reign, turning away from his Ministers because they are not 
energetic enough and because they propose to him a ces- 
sion which he thinks humiliating. He had perhaps learnt, 
after trial first of Hardenberg and then of Stein, to feel 
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himself happier, if not safer, in strong hands than in weak 
ones. 

On the very day, March 14th, on which the Report of 
his Ministers recommending the cession of Silesia was laid 
before the King, a courier went out to summon Hardenberg 
from his retirement at his brother’s house at Grohnde. He 
carried, at the same time, one of those bewitching notes 
from Queen Louise. ‘Your neighbourhood can do us 
nothing but good. I should regard it as a new proof of 
your friendship. ... Great God! what a situation is ours! 
I am quite ill. God bless those who mean honestly! That 
means that I pray for you.” A negotiation began, which 
ended with the expulsion of the Ministers and the appoint- 
ment of Hardenberg, by an Order of Cabinet of June 4th, 
to the office of Chancellor of State with the same sort of 
dictatorial authority that he had held before. At the com- 
mencement of this negotiation Hardenberg refuses to send 
in a plan on the ground that he does not possess the re- 
quisite information. He confines himself to laying it down 
that every extremity must be resorted to sooner than the 
cession of Silesia, and at a meeting with the King on May 2, 
he declared that the whole Ministry must be dismissed as 
having become unworthy of holding office through the pro- 
posal they had made. The next question was of obtaining 
from Napoleon a revocation of that disabling sentence 
which he had passed on Hardenberg at the time of the 
Peace of Tilsit, and Napoleon granted this. Thus Harden- 
berg found himself in his 60th year for the second time at 
the head of the Prussian State, and the position he now 
gained he held for the rest of his life. 

There seems reason ‘to think that the change made was 
for the better. Probably Hardenberg was the best of 
available statesmen to pilot Prussia through the stormy time 
which was before her. He inspired both the King and 
foreign courts with confidence. He also had energy enough 
to take up again the work of internal reform which his 
predecessors had dropped, and the Edicts of 1810, 1811 are 
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not less important than those of 1807, 1808. But it was a‘ 
change which had a misleading appearance, and was by no \ 
means what it professed to be. Hardenberg seems to return 
to office in order to save Silesia by discovering new sources 
of revenue by which to satisfy Napoleon’s demands, and ' 
this appearance is countenanced by the fact that whereas 
before his return Silesia seems on the point of being sur- - 
rendered, afterwards the danger is found to have blown: 
over. Yet it has been calculated that whatever else Harden-' 
berg may have done, he did not actually make more satis- 
factory payments than his predecessors, that the bold 
scheme of finance which was to save the State was in fact 
abandoned and very different measures substituted for it 
when he was once in office, and that accordingly Silesia 
must have been saved to the Monarchy by some other cause 
independent of Hardenberg’s return. 

Let us try to bear in mind that it is mere impossible 
romance which represents Napoleon as actuated by passion 
or revenge in those great decisions of his which changed 
the map of Europe, and we shall see at once the absurdity 
of supposing that he was resolved to seize Silesia if a cer- 
tain monthly sum were not paid him by Prussia. We may 
be sure that however much Prussia paid, he would seize 
Silesia if it served his policy to do so; and on the other 
hand that he would not seize it otherwise, however little 
Prussia might pay. Assuredly the fate of Silesia did not 
depend in any way upon the state of Prussian finance; it 
depended on Napoleon’s relations to Russia and Austria. 
He was desirous of getting possession of it because it would 
strengthen his position in the East of Germany, which be- 
came deeply interesting to him as soon as he began to fore- 
see a breach with Russia. On the other hand, he bore in 
mind that he could not seize it without alarming and alienat- 
ing Austria. If in the early months of 1810 he threatens to 
seize it unless Prussia pays up, this only means that at that 
time he was thinking principally of his relations to Russia; 
if after Hardenberg’s return nothing more is said of Silesia, 
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this is not because of Hardenberg’s return, but perhaps be- 
cause Napoleon was just then intent upon winning the Aus- 
trian alliance, or it may be because his Spanish affairs did 
not just then allow him to think of such an annexation in 
Germany. In like manner it is childish to suppose that Na- 
poleon felt actually indignant and vindictive towards Prussia 
because she did not fulfil impossible obligations towards 
him which had been imposed upon her by sheer force. We 
might indeed have blamed Hardenberg if he had really, as 
he professed to do, found new means of filling Napoleon’s 
treasury out of the resources of the country. To pay him 
as little as possible should in fact have been the first object 
of the Prussian Government, since his treatment of Prussia 
was in reality not in any way affected by the amount of her 
payments. It is therefore not at all surprising to find that 
no increase in the payments preceded his adoption of a 
milder tone after the return of Hardenberg. 

It seems not unlikely that Hardenberg himself fully under- 
stood this, and that he did not really attach the importance 
he professed to attach to his new financial plan. That plan 
was perhaps the diplomatic expedient which was to pave 
his way back to power, while his private design was simplv 
to save the country by energy, by surrounding himself with 
good men, and by intelligence and adroitness in diplomacy. 
Perhaps it would have been well if some of the politicians 
to whom he now made advances could have seen his con- 
duct in this light. 

Niebuhr, since his return from Holland, had held a post 
in the Financial Department, which gave him the principal 
charge of the Public Debt. While the negotiation between 
the King and Hardenberg was going on, his irritable temper 
had been provoked by Hardenberg’s proceedings. Harden- 
berg writes that he had found all the officials ready to give 
him information except Niebuhr, whom he describes as “a 
noble but irritable person, who raises ghosts in order to 
fight them.” On May 23rd Niebuhr resigned his post, 
alleging that the danger which threatened the country from 
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the French in March had been averted solely by the prospect 
which just then offered of floating his Dutch loan, and that 
Hardenberg’s last step, which consisted in procuring from 
the King an order to suspend some financial operations 
begun by Altenstein, had brought the department into an 
intolerable condition. He was perhaps in this frame of mind 
when he was asked to report on the financial scheme. His 
report contained a solemn denunciation of it as likely to be 
fatal to the State, and departing from the ordinary rule he 
delivered this report not to Hardenberg but to the King 
himself. But the King had already committed himself to 
Hardenberg, and to listen to such a personal appeal would 
not have been fair to the new Premier. A negotiation fol- 
lowed between the two statesmen, Hardenberg entreating 
Niebuhr to send in his own plan, which he said “he would 
willingly adopt if it were better.” This, however, Niebuhr 
refused to do unless he might have the supreme and ex- 
clusive charge of carrying it into execution. Hardenberg 
appears to have actually offered him the Ministry of Finance 
and only to have stipulated that his plan should first be 
known, discussed, and adopted. Even this Niebuhr refused, 
declaring that “it was positively wrong to reveal excellent 
means so long as they might be used in connexion with 
perverted measures, and thus promote the ruin of the 
country.” He retired from public life and began his bril- 
liant professorial career in the University of Berlin, which 
was just then coming into existence. 

It is evident that such conduct was only reasonable on 
the supposition that Hardenberg would allow no alteration 
of the main features of his scheme; and considering the 
flourish with which the scheme had been brought forward 
this might have been supposed to be the case, had not Har- 
denberg explained so carefully to Niebuhr that it was not so. 
He seems to have put himself unreservedly in Niebuhr’s 
hands, as though he had said, 

The piece, you think, is incorrect; why take it, 
I’m all submission, what you’d have it make it. 
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And in the end, as we have said, it did dwindle away till 
scarcely anything remained of it. 

Stein’s sentence was passed as follows in a letter to W. 
v. Humboldt, written October 28th. 


I positively cannot approve the conduct of Schén and Niebuhr; he was 
offered the post of Finance Minister, he declined it because of his disapproval 
of the proposed plan, and because the King had no confidence in him. This 
confidence he might acquire; he had the Chancellor as mediator and support, 
the plan itself was under discussion and will probably be much modified. 
Niebuhr declares his dissentient opinion; Hardenberg invites him to discuss 
the matter, and to send in another plan; to this he gives no answer, but in- 
stead, hands in to the King a lengthy argument against Hardenberg’s scheme, 
without proposing anything else, and now wants to pass for a martyr of truth. 
All this is nothing but a refined egoism, and the mania so much in vogue 
beyond the Elbe of pouring a sauce of high-sounding, pretentious phrases over 
quite ordinary actions. 


We are told that later, when he had fuller information, 
-he changed this opinion, and expressed full approbation of 
the conduct of Niebuhr and Schén. It is, no doubt, true, 
that he changed the opinion he formed at first in favour of 
Hardenberg’s plan; it is also true that in narrating these oc- 
currences in his autobiography he passes a very harsh judg- 
ment upon Hardenberg’s character and then adds, ‘‘ He 
began his administration with the expulsion of the former 
Ministers, whose Departments he took to himself with the 
exception of the Department of Justice which H. v. Kirch- 
eisen received, and of two very deserving men, Privy Coun- 
cillors v. Schén and Niebuhr, because they vigorously ex- 
posed the emptiness of his chimerical financial plans.” But 
these words contain no approval of Niebuhr’s conduct, and 
it would also, I believe, be quite unfair to accept literally an 
estimate of Hardenberg which is full of the bitterness en- 
gendered in the angry controversies of a much later time. 
Co-operation in public affairs would be scarcely possible, it 
seems to me, on such uncompromising principles as those 
of Niebuhr. As a matter of fact Hardenberg did not ruin 
the State, as Niebuhr predicted he would, but steered it 
safely into port without Niebuhr’s help. But is it Roman to 
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abandon the State at the moment when you think it is on 
the verge of ruin, and when you believe yourself to possess 
the secret that will save it, in order that you may give bril- 
liant lectures on ancient history? Is not this rather the 
quietism of Goethe, against which, in theory, Niebuhr pro- 
tests so strongly? He justified his conduct to himself by an 
extravagant depreciation of Hardenberg (in whom he after- 
wards declared that, though prepared to like him in spite 
of the irregularities of his private life, he had been more{ 
disappointed than in any other man he had ever met, except 
Johannes Miller), and by picturing the general ruin to his! 
timorous imagination as on the very point of taking place. 
Thus he writes to Stein: 


On the situation of an unhappy State in which your Excellency cannot 
but take an interest, nothing can be said in a few words, for the very reason 
that everything is paltry and miserable. A change of Ministry that has closed 
the reign of conceited egoists establishes that of a still worse set. What does 
your Excellency say to Scharnweber and Oelssen as the inspirers of Harden- 
berg, who is grown altogether incapable, and has been spurred into a financial 
escapade by Kabruhn’s publication? or to F(iirst) W(ittgenstein) as his acknow- 
ledged patron, under whose protection and by whose intrigues he has made 
his way back to the promised land of the Ministry? One is struck dumb be- 
fore the presumption with which the flattest ignorance delivers oracles, the 
complacency with which this weak fool congratulates himself among the 
rocks upon which his clumsy hand will infallibly in a few days steer the rotten 
ship. ‘To me it seems the last phase of our bewilderment which precedes the 
final ruin, 

Thus have the base people who assailed your Excellency fallen by the 
same hands and through the same intrigues that were used against you. 


This last sentence may require a little explanation. Har- 
denberg had insisted on the dismissal of Altenstein, Nagler, 
and Beyme. Dohna, whom we have regarded as Stein’s 
nominee, was not at first expelled; and the three who were 
might be regarded as the leaders of the party which had 
overthrown Stein. Wittgenstein had been the instrument 
in both cases, and in both cases Napoleon’s name had been 
made use of. 

In order to explain the harshness of Stein’s language 
when he charges Niebuhr with a “refined egoism,” it must 
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be pointed out that, though Niebuhr was no doubt actuated 
by a sense of duty, he certainly did not sacrifice anything 
to it. He was the very opposite of a martyr. His letters 
show that before the return of Hardenberg was thought of, 
‘his distaste for official life and his yearning for a life of 
study had become almost irresistible. According to F. 
v. Raumer he had no capacity for business. “The tender- 
ness of his character became weakness, as soon as prompt 
decision and firm action were wanted rather than reasoning. 
Niebuhr, said Minister Stein, is only useful as a Dictionary 
to look things out in.” This writer describes him as having 
brought his section, that of the public debt, into utter con- 
fusion, and says that it was in vain to attempt to help him. 
Hints, suggestions, statements laboriously drawn, were laid 
before him in vain. “Everything disappeared in Niebuhr’s 
great writing-desk, out of which nulla redemptio.” However 
this may be—and perhaps v. Raumer writes in the interest 
of Hardenberg—Niebuhr in throwing up his place and pass- 
ing into the University of Berlin, which opened in this very 
year at Michaelmas, took a step, which not only turned out 
most fortunate for him in the end and laid the foundation 
of his fame, but gratified his tastes and inclination in the 
highest degree at the moment. He showed how infinitely, 
like most of his countrymen in that age, he preferred the 
vita umbratilis to action, and it is of real importance to re- 
cognize that it was so because from his writings we should 
take him to be a strenuous patriot of the antique type. 

Stein himself, on being consulted, sent in a critique of 
the plan on August 2nd. Niebuhr and he agree in recom- 
mending an Income Tax, which Hardenberg had rejected as 
“inquisitorial, opposed to the feelings of the nation, and 
condemned by opinion.” He remarks that, 


As to Opinion, it is little to be considered in Prussia, where reigns a deep- 
rooted egoism, imperfect culture, dissoluteness, combined with Northern hard- 
ness and rudeness. This unruly public opinion must be corrected by severe 
punishments, and not led still further astray by forbearance and compliance. 
Jt would be hard to find ill-will and misrepresentation combined in a greater 
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degree than in the protocols and debates of the Estates of the Electoral Mark 
on the Income Tax. 


But he is more willing than Niebuhr or Schén to allow 
of the increase of paper money, which made a prominent 
figure in the scheme. Disendowment of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches and of the Order of St. John, which 
had also been proposed, he approves, but he recommends 
that the necessary reserves made for the maintenance of re- 
ligious worship and of educational institutions should not 
be placed under the control of the State. He goes on 
to speak of other measures which he holds necessary to be 
taken: 


One of the most necessary is a better composition of the Ministry, dis- 
missal of the weak-headed, clumsy, mindless and characterless D (Dohna, I 
suppose, to whose deficiencies Stein’s eyes have been opened), of G(olz), who 
has become useless and contemptible through emptiness, sloth, and unhappy 
domestic circumstances. The former might be replaced by V(incke), the 
latter by H(umboldt), who would at the same time administer the section of 
Public Instruction. The department of Finance must be given to Schén, but 
under the express obligation to carry out a plan of finance agreed upon be- 
forehand. 


He continues, 


The spirit displayed by the nobles and officials is so corrupt and re- 
fractory, that it cannot be regenerated without strong measures, such as 
sudden dismissals, arrests, banishment to small places of the people who are 
active in spreading mischievous opinions or undermining the resolutions of the 
Government, wherever they are isolated and fall under observation, ¢. g. Nr 
(Nagler), Zw (Zastrow), Hn (Hagen). All attempts on the part of the King’s 
courtiers to injure the Head of the State must be inexorably punished, they 
must be instantly dismissed and their behaviour punished ; the maxims followed 
by Richelieu to control an unbridled, mutinous, intriguing nation, must be 
adopted. We must not be troubled by outcry; a great counter-party will form 
itself through wise, strong, and beneficent government, proper assignment of 
posts, &c., and through guidance of literature. 

Authorship influences the Germans more than other nations, on account 
of their passion for reading and of the great number of people who are in- 
fluenced in some way by the public educational institutions. This passion for 
reading is caused by their tranquil temperament, their inclination for an inner 
life of contemplation, and their political system which commits public affairs 


to a few officials and not to the nation. ‘The number of authors is greater in 
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Germany than in any other country of Europe, since the great number of in- 
stitutes of learning gives occupation and support to a crowd of savants. We 
must work on these to save the Kingdom of Truth and Right, and frustrate 
the wretched mischievous writers, who represent the actual state of things as 
beneficial. 


He goes on in this strain, repeating much that we have 
read already in the Political Testament. 

There had been a quarrel about paper money as early as 
1805 between Schon and Stein, and no doubt the dangers of 
paper money were much greater now than they had been 
at that time, for there was all the difference imaginable be- 
tween Prussia in 1805 and Prussia in 1810. Then it was to 
all appearance at the very zenith of its greatness, a mighty 
state of almost 10,000,000 of inhabitants and guarded bya 
mighty army of a quarter of a million of men. Now it had 
about half that population and about one-sixth of that army, 
while its very existence was not secure for a year. Niebuhr 
and Schon were now agreed, and it may be rightly, in recom- 
mending great financial caution. On August 16th Schén 
wrote to Stein about the effect of his partial approval of 
Hardenberg’s scheme, as follows: 


Wilberforce the Pious says: ‘‘When Governments begin to sink, and 
Heaven’s decree is gone forth, you can no longer say, This or that man is re- 
sponsible, this or that occurrence determines the result. Every one brings a 
faggot to the fire, Heaven stands higher than all intelligence, and reasoning 
lags behind events.” Thus speaks the pious man as observer of what was and 
seer of what was to be. And only so was it possible that the constant man 
(‘‘ felsenfest””—‘‘Tu es Petrus”) should with pure and noble intention send a 
message, which indeed did much good, but pretty well undid or made doubtful 
what the Dane and the Prussian were on the point of accomplishing by hard 
toil. Both said, Paper and People and Money and Bank and Country and 
Duty and Tax and Sale (in short bold finance in so critical a situation) can 
only lead to destruction. The Dane, the gentle Dane (é. e. Niebuhr), was so 
excited that he warned our Master himself, spoke to him respectfully but 
frankly, and brought hatred and enmity upon himself by doing so. The Prus- 
sian too (he is speaking of himself as a native of the Province of Prussia) did 
what duty prescribed; and now, it seems, Dane and Prussian alike will have 
to betake themselves to their homes. Both will carry information of what 
they did. 


Stein replies to the quotation from the pious Wilberforce 
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by quoting—very appropriately, I cannot but think—texts 
of Scripture which enjoin strength, constancy and candour, 
and goes on to justify his advice, not as liking paper money 
or forced loans, but as admitting of them as a desperate 
expedient for the purpose of freeing the country within the 
year during which he thinks the Spanish War would 
divert Napoleon’s attention from Prussia. It must be 
acknowledged that there lurks in this reasoning the in- 
veterate misconception that Napoleon intended to keep his 
engagements. 

The general support which was given by Stein to Har- 
denberg at this crisis may perhaps have considerably 
smoothed the new Minister’s difficulties. He seems to have 
made the most of it by striving to connect his financial 
policy as much as possible with Stein’s. He declared Stein 
to be his master in finance, and sought to have a personal 
interview with him. This was arranged through Count 
Reden, whose house at Buchwald, lying close to the Bohe- 
mian frontier, was useful again as it had been at the time of 
Stein’s flight. About September the 16th the meeting took 
place, Stein having been furnished beforehand with many 
important papers, as the correspondence between Harden- 
berg and Niebuhr, a financial plan and other documents by 
Schén. These papers seem to have convinced him of the 
expediency of at least postponing for the present a new 
emission of paper money, and to have strongly confirmed 
him in his preference of an Income Tax to a forced loan. He 
also adopted a suggestion of Niebuhr’s that the ecclesiastical 
lands, instead of being secularised, should only be made 
the basis of a forced loan taken from the Churches which 
owned them. What passed at the interview of the two states- 
men is not known; but Stein as yet is so far from sharing 
Niebuhr’s views, that he declares himself soon after to hope 
much from the energy of a man “so intelligent and noble” 
as Hardenberg. 

The result of so much deliberation appeared on Oct. 
-27th in two Edicts which commence the series of Harden- 
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berg’s reforms, as Stein’s reforms had been commenced in 
the October of 1807. The first of these Edicts is “on the 
altered constitution of all superior Departments of State in 
the Prussian monarchy,” the second is “on the Finances of 
the State, and the new arrangements with respect to Taxa- 
tion.” The first has two objects in view. It is at the same 
time a continuation of Stein’s administrative reform—and 
from this point of view it has been considered above—and 
also the Act by which Hardenberg’s own dictatorial position 
is defined. The difference between Hardenberg’s first dic- 
tatorship and the dictatorship of Stein has been pointed 
out; his second dictatorship differs from his first and corre- 
sponds closely to that of Stein. That is, it is not a dictator- 
ship of war but of reconstruction. The Chancellor of State 
is not, as Hardenberg had been in 1807, a Foreign Minister 
extending his control over the Departments of the Interior 
and of Finance; on the contrary, he is not Foreign Minister 
at all. Golz retains that Department. But Dohna is now 
dismissed, as Altenstein had been before, and Hardenberg 
combines, as Stein had done, the Departments of the Interior 
and of Finance. Seated, as it were, here as in his head- 
quarters, he extends his control, also as Stein had done, 
over the rest of the administration. 

The second Edict contains Hardenberg’s financial plans 
in the shape which they had at last assumed. It announces 
as future measures the partial disendowment both of the 
Catholic and Protestant Churches and of the Order of St. 
_ John, though with the reserve of wealth sufficient for the 
‘ abundant endowment of the priesthood, of schools, and of 
benevolent foundations, also the sale of the Domains; but 
for the present a forced loan upon both and a foreign loan 
are to suffice. A Commission is to regulate the Debts in- 
curred by the Provinces and Communes during the war. 
Exemptions from Land Tax are abolished. New Stamp 
Duties are announced, also a Patent Tax, and by way of 
compensation—in the spirit of the older Edict of October— 
the removal of a number of fetters from trade and industry. 
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The Edict concludes with holding out to the nation the hope 
of “a properly organised Representation both in the Pro- 
vinces and for the whole State, of which We shall gladly 
seek the advice, and in which We, in accordance with our 
paternal love of our subjects, shall gladly give to our loyal 
subjects continual evidence that the condition of the State 
and of the Finances improves, and that the sacrifices made 
for that purpose are not in vain. So shall the bond of love 
and confidence between us and our faithful people ever 
grow closer.” 

We must pause a moment before we leave finally behind 
us the Ministry which separates the reign of Hardenberg 
from that of Stein. That Ministry is redeemed by one 
achievement and one name. The Section of Cultus and 
Public Instruction had been given to W. v. Humboldt, who 
had arrived in Berlin from Rome on his way to take posses- 
sion of his office, about the time when Stein left Berlin so 
precipitately to escape into Austria. These two men did 
not meet until at the dissolution of the Ministry Humboldt 
obtained the appointment of Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Vienna. About the time of the secret interview between 
Stein and Hardenberg and before the new Berlin University, 
of which he was the principal founder, had opened, Hum- 
boldt passed through Prag on the way to his new post and 
visited Stein. On his arrival at Vienna he wrote to him as 
follows: 


I avail myself of the safe opportunity for which I have waited, of thank- 
ing your Excellency for the kind reception I had from you at Prag, and of 
saying to you how extremely interesting and agreeable I found the two days 
I spent with you. If they gratified the heartfelt, lively desire I had to see one 
I revered so much, they at the same time made me more than ever regret that 
I was not in Germany at the time when you were at work among us. I should 
have double pleasure and satisfaction now in working with and under you. 
Only men of great mind and energy can meet the needs of the time, and the 
real and most serious calamity is just the want of such... . I have just begun 
to unpack my books, and think of taking up again some studies that have been 
interrupted for the last two years. I think, more than I have been in the 
habit of doing, of combining with them financial and economical studies. 
Firmly convinced as I am that I shall never return to official life and shall 
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scarcely be employed again at all at Berlin, yet it is once for all my firm in- 
tention to shirk no duty, and I should like, when the time comes, not to have 
to reproach myself with having left unused the fortunate leisure of a vacant 
season. Ease and freedom of conscience is assuredly the highest object one 
can aim at, 


Thus W. v. Humboldt comes upon our scene just as the 
other great scholar-statesman, Niebuhr, makes his exit. 
They move, as it were, in an opposite direction. Niebuhr, 
nurtured in the Géttingen, or more patriotic school, feeling 
a certain repugnance for Goethe’s religion of art, Roman 
rather than Greek in his predilections, speculatively prefer- 
ring action to contemplation, and looking up to the one 
German of the time who had the genius of practical action, 
Stein, nevertheless abandons public life somewhat too ab- 
ruptly for the study. Humboldt, on the contrary, comes to 
us from the circle of Goethe and Schiller. Of an old noble 
family from the Mark of Brandenburg, born in 1767, and 
thus ten years younger than Stein, he had early entered the 
service of the State. But by his marriage (1791) with Caro- 
line v. Dacheréden, who was related to Dalberg, he was 
early drawn into the Weimar circle. He abandoned public 
life for the life of self-culture, and wrote in 1792, that is at 
the age of twenty-five, his still-remembered “Ideas towards 
an attempt to fix the limits of the action of the State.” It 
has often been remarked how striking a contradiction is 
given by the great educational reform of Humboldt to the 
principles of this early work, which is directed, in the words 
of its motto taken from Marquis Mirabeau, contre la fureur 
de gouverner,la plus funeste maladie des gouvernements modernes ; 
but to understand Humboldt’s jealousy of Government, we 
ought to realise clearly what Government meant in the 
hands of Frederick the Great, then only six years dead. He 
wishes that some one would do for legislation what Rous- 
seau had done for education. He thus begins his career, 
not like other Germans with a mere political quietism 
arising from ignorance of public affairs, but with a reasoned 
and intelligent aversion to everything connected with 
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Government. From this time till 1806 Humboldt, like 
Prussia, puts a line of demarcation between himself and the 
world, professes a system of neutrality, and lives for culture 
alone. He studies antiquity with F. A. Wolf, prince of the 
scholars of the age; he settles at Jena for the sake of 
Schiller’s society, reviews the Woldemar of Jacobi, writes 
in the Horen, publishes an elaborate critique of Hermann 
and Dorothea. His quietism at this time is even more in- 
tense than Goethe’s own. ‘Every day,” he writes to Wolf, 
“the study of the Greeks enchains me more. I may say 
with truth that no study, of many studies that I have taken 
up, has given me such Satisfaction, and I must add that the 
very shadow of a wish to lead a life of business and activity 
had never so completely left me as since I have grown 
somewhat more familiar with antiquity.” Between 1797 and 
1802 he travelled a good deal, began to grow interested in 
languages, and studied Basque. In 1802 he was recom- 
mended by Beyme to the King for the post of Prussian 
Representative at the Papal Court, that post which has 
been held by so many illustrious scholars. He remained at 
Rome studying art, translating Aeschylus, and writing ori- 
ginal poetry, till the downfall of Prussia had taken place, 
till Stein had come and gone again, and the Altenstein 
Ministry had been installed. ~ 

He was a man of the type of Goethe, uniting the same 
prodigious capacity of intellectual enjoyment with a similar 
theory of culture and a similar serious consistency in carry- 
ing it out. But he was eighteen years younger than Goethe, 
and accordingly the downfall of that artificial world, in which 
the theory of self-culture had grown up, found him stilla 
young man. The letter above quoted shows that as he had 
already appreciated so many things, so he could appreciate 
the genius for affairs when he saw it in Stein. He is roused 
to think more of public business, of finance and political 
economy, than he otherwise would have done; thoughts of 
duty to the State are awakened in him. But what in writing 
to Stein himself he expresses with delicate reserve, we find 
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elsewhere more fully uttered. Much later, in writing to 
Caroline v. Wolzogen about Stein, he says, “He is admirable 
for keeping one who is engaged in affairs in the higher 
region of thought and feeling; he acts on you like one of the 
old historians or orators, and—since he speaks out of a 
nearer world—more strongly and more practically. I would 
at any time give anything to have him near me on important 
occasions.” 
Stein’s answer (Oct. 28th) is also interesting. 


Your Excellency’s valued letter of the 18th has given me much pleasure, 
as a proof of your friendly and partial feelings; I too am sorry that our 
acquaintance begins so late, since arrangements might otherwise perhaps have 
been made to secure for you a position at once more influential and more 
agreeable. (He has already recommended Humboldt for the post of Foreign 
Minister.) I am glad that you give a backward glance upon your country and 
turn your attention to financial and economical subjects. For a man of your 
intellect and acquirements it will be easy to master this too; for that purpose 
I think it very useful to study the history of Finance and Public Economy in 
nations as well as scientific principles. It is so instructive and interesting, and 
an important part of the history of States, even if you understand by that only 
the history of international relations. Perhaps most has been written about 
French financial history; some of the principal works are Forbonnais, Con- 
stdtrations sur les finances de la France, two Vols. quarto: Ganilh, Sr 
Revenu Public, not to mention the history of particular epochs, as of Law's 
System in Visa, and the extravagances of the Revolutionary Period. 


We have here an unusually clear view of the course of 
Stein’s reading. 

But at the time when Stein exerted this stimulating in- 
fluence upon him, W. v. Humboldt had already finished the 
work which was to make him memorable in the history of 
Prussia. We shall find him again active in diplomacy, and 
even in internal politics, but never again as in 1809, 1810, 
achieving what is unique in its kind. In Prussian history, 
the year between April 1809 and April 1810 belongs to 
W. v. Humboldt almost in the same way that the period 
between October 1807 and November 1808 belongs to Stein. 

If he does not appear among the Heads of Departments 
in this Ministry, this is owing to the peculiarity, above 
noticed, of Stein’s administrative scheme, which had now 
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come into operation. In that scheme the Department of 
the Interior was of enormous extent; perhaps one reason of 
Count Dohna’s unexpected failure in office was the un- 
manageable extent of his duties, and we may conjecture 
that, when Stein planned it so, he looked forward to holding 
the Department himself for a long time. The Minister of 
the Interior had under him as Chiefs of Sections several 
officials who have since been raised into independent Heads 
of Departments. Among these Sections was that of Cultus 
and Public Instruction, which again fell into the sub-sections 
of Cultus and of Public Instruction. Humboldt was the head 
of this section, and at the same time administered by him- 
self the sub-section of Public Instruction, while the other 
sub-section, that of Cultus, was administered by Nicolovius. 
He stood himself to Dohna in the same position in which 
Nicolovius stood to him. Niebuhr had been in like manner 
Chief of a Section in the Financial Department of Altenstein. 
We have seen that since the middle of Stein’s term of 
office, when it began to be clearly perceived that reform 
must extend far beyond mere organisation, and must in 
some sort become reformation, education had been much 
discussed. Fichte, partly because he could not venture to 
speak his mind openly on politics, had preached the neces- 
sity of reforming education, and his ideas, we have seen, 
had had their influence upon Stein. In the Political Testa- 
ment much is said on this subject; and that Stein himself 
felt strongly about it appears from the fact, that we find him 
engaged, during his exile, in writing a Memoir on Primary 
Education in Austria. But his Ministry had passed without 
legislation on the subject; and there was danger that the 
inaction which began after his departure would hinder this 
discussion from bearing any fruit. But the Providential 
man appeared in Humboldt, as great a master of the science 
and art of education as Scharnhorst was a master of the 
organisation of war. Not only was he himself, as a scholar 
and an investigator, on a level with the very first of his age, 
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not only had he lived with precisely those masters of litera- 
ture, Schiller and Goethe, who were most deliberate in their 
self-culture, and have therefore left behind most instruction 
on the higher parts of education, but he had been specially 
intimate with F. A. Wolf. It is not generally known in 
England that Wolf was not merely the greatest philologer 
but also the greatest teacher and educationist of his time. 
While the most eminent scholars, B6ckh, Bekker, Heindorf, 
acknowledged that they owed everything to his teaching, 
he had himself theorised and written upon education, and 
is probably the most eminent authority to whom, the ad- 
vocates of a classical education can appeal, and the theorist 
who has most successfully justified, on rational grounds, 
the classical system. Formed by such teachers, and sup- 
ported by a more intense belief in culture than almost any 
man of his time, Humboldt began his work in April, 1809. 
In primary education Fichte had already pointed to Pestalozz 
as the best guide. One of that reformer’s disciples, C. A. 
Zeller, was summoned to Kénigsberg to found a normal 
school, while the reformer himself, in his weekly educational 
journal, cheered fallen Prussia by his panegyric, and wrote 
enthusiastically to Nicolovius pronouncing him and his 
- friends the salt and leaven of the earth that would soon 
leaven the whole mass. It is related that in the many diffi- 
culties which Zeller not unnaturally had to contend with the 
King’s genuine benevolence, interest in practical improve- 
ment, and strong family feeling, were of decisive use. When 
Zeller was on the point of retiring in despair, the King de- 
termined himself to judge with his own eyes whether the 
objections made against the new system were well founded. 
One morning at eight o’clock, without giving any notice— 
but we learn that the Princess Louise Radzivill had con- 
trived the day before to give Zeller a hint of what was likely 
to happen—the King with Queen Louise and, as we are 
told, the whole Ministry walked into Zeller’s Institute. It 
was no ordinary royal visit, for Frederick William stayed 
till one o’clock examining everything with the utmost 
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minuteness. The result was that he was brought over once 
for all to the reformer’s side. 

The reform of the Gymnasia was also highly successful. 
Siivern here was among the most active of those who worked 
under Humboldt’s direction. In deference to the authority 
of Wolf the classics preserved their traditional position of 
honour, and particular importance was attached to Greek. 
Wolf himself, it is to be noticed, was called in by his friend 
and disciple. In February, 1810, he was nominated Director 
of the Scientific Deputation which had been attached by 
Stein, as we remember, to the Department. But nothing 
came of this nomination, and Wolf resigned in March. The 
man of genius was eccentric, quarrelsome, despotic, and 
had none of the mastery in deliberation which he showed 
in teaching. 

But it was on the highest department of education that 
Humboldt left his mark most visibly. He founded the Uni- 
versity of Berlin; he gave to Europe a new seat of learning, 
which has ever since stood on an equality with the very 
greatest of those of which Europe boasted before. We are 
not indeed to suppose that the idea of such a University 
sprang up for the first time at this moment, or in the brain 
of Humboldt. Among all the losses which befell Prussia by. 
the Peace of Tilsit none was felt more bitterly than the loss 
of the University of Halle, where Wolf himself had made 
his fame. Immediately after the blow fell, two of the Pro- 
fessors of Halle made their way to Memel and laid before 
the King a proposal to establish a High School"at Berlin. 
This was on August 22nd, 1807, or some weeks before Stein 
took the reins of Government. At the same time Wolf 
wrote to his friend Beyme, “The voice of Germany calls for 
it. But in thinking only of what is at the moment possible 
and easy for the State to do in a literary point of view, I 
have found that we may make a whole crowd of virtues of 
necessity.” On September 4th came an Order of Cabinet, 
to which it was declared to be one of the most important 
objects to compensate the loss of Halle. It was added that 
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neither of the two Universities which remained to Prussia, 
those of Kénigsberg and Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, could be 
made to supply the place of Halle, Kénigsberg being too 
remote from the seat of Government and Frankfurt not suf- 
ficiently provided with means, At Berlin a University could 
best, and at least expense, be established. Accordingly all 
funds which had hitherto gone to Halle were to go for the 
future to Berlin, and assurances were to be given to the 
expelled Professors which might prevent their talents being 
lost to the country. 

A University is not founded in a day, and accordingly 
while Stein held office the design did not pass beyond the 
stage of discussion. Was it desirable that a University 
should be planted in a great capital and close to the abode 
of the Government itself? Some sort of tranquil retirement 
had been associated with the idea of a University, and the 
temptations of a great capital might be dangerous to the 
morals of the students. We are told that Stein was at first 
led by these considerations to declare vehemently against 
placing the new University at Berlin; but that, after listen- 
ing to Wolf’s arguments, he went round to the other side 
and supported the choice of Berlin with equal vehemence. 
It was of course easy to show that the University could be 
established more cheaply there than elsewhere. Nearness 
to the Government would hardly strike an Englishman as 
likely to make any difference either for good or for evil, 
but Government in Prussia is altogether different from 
Government in England; and Humboldt himself, as well as 
his brother Alexander, for some time believed that the 
shadow of it would blight the intellectual vitality alike of 
teachers and of learners. The counter-consideration which 
in the end outweighed this scruple will surprise English 
readers even more than the scruple itself. It was judged 
that the mischievous influence of the Government upon the 
University would be less considerable than the beneficial 
influence of the University upon the Government, for “what 
can be more desirable than a constant intercourse between 
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the heads of science and the principal officials! how intel- 
lectually refreshing, thought-awakening, and naturally 
elevating, is such intercourse likely to prove to the latter!” 
It is added that this anticipation has been abundantly ) 
realised. 

Humboldt sent in his Report on May 12, 1809, and on 
August 16th followed the Order of Cabinet assigning to the 
new University, along with the Academies of Science and 
Art, an annual dotation of 150,000 thalers, and the Palace 
of Prince Henry as its residence. During the rest of his 
term of office Humboldt was occupied in negotiations with 
eminent men of science all over Germany, whose services 
he hoped to procure. He was certainly not unsuccessful. 
He secured Fichte for Philosophy; Schleiermacher, De Wette, 
and Marheineke for Theology; Savigny and Schmalz for 
Jurisprudence; Friedlander, Kohlrausch, Hufeland, and Reil 
for Medicine; Wolf, Buttmann, Béckh, Heindorf, and Spal- 
ding for the Study of Antiquity; Niebuhr and Riihs for 
History; Tralles for Mathematics (Gauss refused the in- 
vitation). The University was opened at Michaelmas of 
1810, and as the first result of it the first volume of Nie- . 
buhr’s Roman History, opening so vast a field of historical 
speculation, was published in 1811. I give a table of the 
number of students matriculated annually between 1810 
and 1830, where the reader will remark the striking effect 
produced by the War of Liberation in 1813, and also the 
list of annual Rectors, which may be compared with the 
lists of Vice-Chancellors at Cambridge and Oxford: 


Number of Students 
Rector Matriculated. 
1. Schmalz 1810 458 
2. Fichte 1811 312 
3. v. Savigny 1812 194 
4. Rudolphi 1813 129 | 
5. Solger 1814 345 H 
6. Schleiermacher 1815 336 / 
7. Tank 1816 519 
8. Marheineke 1817 551 
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Number of Students 
Rector Matriculated. 

g. Weiss 1818 610 
10. Gdschen 1819 424 
11. Lichtenstein 1820 532 
12. Wilken 1821 724 
13. v. Raumer 1822 623 
14. Hoffmann 1823 779 
15. Rudolphi 1824 920 
16. Bédckh 1825 854 
17. Lichtenstein 1826 859 
18. Hollweg 1827 go6 
19. Klenze 1828 1031 
20. Hegel 1829 1085 


Certainly this reform, made in such a manner at that 
particular time, is not the least memorable of the events 


‘ recorded in this book. Altogether in that period of German 


eee _ 
—— — 


; history the relations of literature, or rather culture in general, 


to politics are remarkable and exceptional. There had been 
a most extraordinary intellectual movement, a great out- 
pouring of genius, and yet this had taken place not, as ac- 
cording to some current theories it ought to have done, in 
the bosom of political liberty, but in a country where liberty 
was unknown. And as it was not the effect, so the new 
literature did not seem disposed to become the cause, of 
liberty. Not only was it careless of internal liberty, but it 
was actually indifferent to national independence. The 
golden age of German literature is the very period when 
Germany was conquered by France. ‘While storm and 
thunder roared so appallingly in France,” writes Freytag, 
‘and blew the foam of the approaching tide every year 
more wildly over the German land, the educated class hung 
with eye and heart on a small principality in the middle of 
Germany, where the great poets thought and sang as if in 
the profoundest peace, driving away dark presentiments 
with verse and prose. King and Queen gumotined— Reineke 
Fuchs. Robespierre with the Reign of Terror—Letters on 
the zsthetical Education of Man. Battles of Lodi and Ar- 
cola—Wilhelm Meister, the Horen, the Xenien. Belgium 
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annexed—Hermann and Dorothea. Switzerland and the 
States of the Church annexed—Wallenstein. The Left Bank 
annexed— The Natura] Daughter, and The Maid of Orleans. 
Occupation of Hannover—The Bride of Messina. Napoleon 
Emperor— Wilhelm Tell.” So far literature and culture 
seemed a doubtful benefit, and might almost be compared 
to some pernicious drug, which should have the power to 
make men forget their country and their duties. Not un- 
reasonably did Friedrich Perthes console himself for the 
disasters of Germany by reflecting that at least they had 
brought to an end “the paper time,” the fool’s paradise of 
a life made up of nothing more substantial than literature. 
In Humboldt’s reform we have the compensation for all this. 
Here while on the one hand we see the grand spectacle of a 
nation in the last extremity refusing to part with the trea- 
sures of its higher life, on the other hand that higher life is 
no longer unnaturally divorced from political life. It is 
prized as one of the bulwarks of the State, as a kind of 
spiritual weapon by which the enemy may be resisted. And 
in the new and public-spirited generation of thinkers, of 
which Fichte and Schleiermacher were the principal re- 
presentatives, culture returns to politics the honour that has 
been done to it. Culture confesses that it stands on the 
basis of the State—70" éotiv ow Souca— at the moment that 
the State protests most emphatically that it cannot do with- 
out culture. In Humboldt and his great achievements of 
1809, 1810, meet and are reconciled the two views of life 
which found their most extreme representatives in Goethe 
and Stein. 


our me . 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE LAST STAGE OF PRUSSIA’S HUMILIATION. 


THE last chapter brought before us some symptoms of 
recovery in the Prussian State. We saw her elude a cession 
of territory, regain an able Minister, and with a rare eleva- 
tion of thought occupy herself in the midst of her distresses 
‘with the reform of education. It might almost seem that 
the worst was past, partly because of these more hopeful 
signs, partly because it is not easy to conceive a nation 
brought lower than Prussia had been since September, 1808. 
Indeed one of the arguments of the war-party in that year 
had been that Prussia had nothing more to lose. But it 
proved otherwise; and Napoleon now, in the years from 
1810 to 1812, succeeds in humbling her much further and 
subduing her much more completely. 

By the Treaty of Tilsit she had lost much, by the breach 
of the Treaty of Tilsit still more. In September, 1808, it 
had been arranged that she should yield the same sub- 
mission as hitherto without giving Napoleon the trouble of 
coercing her with an army. All this time her trade was 
destroyed by the Continental system, her wealth was drained 
from her, and her creditor appropriated all the fruits of her 
reforms, financial and industrial. What more could be 
taken from her? What more could she have yielded to Na- 
poleon, if she were actually annexed to France? 

Certainly, in some respects, she would not yield so much. 
Napoleon could not tax his own subjects in money so heavily 
as he taxed the Prussians. But his favourite tax, the blood- 
tax, was not yet imposed on Prussia. He had reduced the 
Prussian army to an insignificant force, but how much better 
to appropriate it and avail himself of it in his own wars! 
Again, the Prussian territory still intervened awkwardly be- 
tween him and Powers he might desire to strike, and he 
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could not, under the conditions of the Treaty of 1808, pro- 
vision his armies quite as freely from the resources of the 
Prussian territory as from those of his own Empire. Or at 
least if he did so he must use force, that is, he must employ 
troops on this service which he might want elsewhere. 

For the complete satisfaction of his wishes with respect 
to Prussia, it would be necessary that he should have the 
same rights over the country as if it belonged to him, but at 
the same time no more duties to it than if it belonged to 
another sovereign. He would like to avail himself of all its 
wealth and of its military force, and to apply these purely 
to}his own purposes, though those purposes might be ad- 
verse to all the interests of Prussia, and to do all this with- 
out sacrificing for the object any force. It might seem in- 
credible that such a project should even be conceived, yet 
it was not merely conceived but in the main realised with 
respect to Prussia by Napoleon in 1812. We must not 
pause in this place upon the internal legislation of Harden- 
berg during these years, memorable as it was. Suffice it 
to say, that to those Edicts of October, 1810, which have 
been described above, there was added the Edict of Sep- 
tember 11th, 1811, entitled, “On the Regulation of the Con- 
dition of the Peasantry,” by which the peasantry became 
absolute proprietors of two-thirds of their holdings, ceding 
the other third to the lord in redemption of the services due 
to him, and the Financial Edict of September 7th, 1811, by 
which a kind of Income Tax was established; and that, in 
accordance with the King’s promise made in 1810, Represen- 
tative Assemblies at this time came into existence, the Pro- 
visional Representation between February 23 and Septem- 
ber 19, 1811, and the Interimistic National Representation 
from April 1812 to March 1815, an institution which however 
disappeared again in the reaction which followed the Peace. 
But at present we must turn our attention away from these 
internal concerns and fix it upon the crisis which was visibly 
approaching in foreign affairs. 

After the failure of Austria in 1809 no resistance to Napo- 
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leon seemed any longer possible; and the period commences 
which is conventionally described as that of the intoxication 
of power. We picture him as henceforth simply indulging 
in the luxury of omnipotence, annexing territory after ter- 
ritory merely from lust of rule, and at last attacking Russia 
as the only Continental Power which remained erect. But 
his aim is really more definite than it appears at first sight. 
In his annexations, in his menaces of war, and finally in his 
Russian Expedition itself, he hag always the same design in 
view, namely, to carry into effect the Continental System. 
Hence it is that the annexed territories, except in the case 
of the Canton Valais, are coast-lands, as Holland, the Han- 
seatic Towns, Lauenburg, &c. Hence it is that acts are 
committed which otherwise could only be explained by a 
total failure of foresight and common sense on the part of 
Napoleon. Such was the seizure of Oldenburg, by which he 
gave a mortal affront to the Czar, the dethronement of his 
own brother in Holland, his quarrel with Sweden, the old 
ally of France, and now actually governed by one of his own 
Marshals. The Continental System in a manner forced him 
to these extreme courses; and if it was evident that they 
made his Empire an insupportable incubus upon mankind, 
we need not suppose that he was unaccountably blind to 
what every one else could see; we have only to suppose that 
he imagined England already reduced to the last extremity, 
and that his system, if only vigorously executed while it was 
maintained, would not require to be maintained much 
longer. Evidently it must be maintained vigorously or 
abandoned altogether, for English manufactures and colonial 
goods were like a flood, which will come in through a crack 
as easily as through an open door. This reflexion explains 
the breach with Russia. It seems to have been simply what 
it professed to be; Russia’s partial abandonment of the Con- 
tinental System was not merely a pretext but the real ground 
of the war. Napoleon had no alternative between fighting 
for his System and abandoning the only method open to 
him of carrying on war against England. How much this 
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thought possessed his mind may be judged from his lan- 
guage to Krusemarck on December 17th, 1811, that is, at 
the moment when he was pressing his humiliating alliance 
on Prussia. He said, “If this Alliance is concluded, people 
will say the Emperor means to avail himself of Prussia and 
destroy her afterwards; and so forth. I declare that I want 
nothing of Prussia but the acceptance of the Continental 
System.” 

The shadow of the coming struggle between France and 
Russia began to darken the world soon after Hardenberg 
took the helm of the Prussian State. December 1810 is the 
date of the decisive occurrences which led to it; on the part 
of Napoleon the annexation of Oldenburg and on the part 
of Russia the ukase by which the Czar modified his adhesion 
to the Continental System. At this point then begins for 
Prussia a most anxious struggle, which lasts until the very 
eve of the Russian Expedition itself. It is another form of 
the same question which has occupied her foreign politics 
all along from the days of the rivalry of Haugwitz and Har- 
denberg, the question of a French or a Russian Alliance. 
Since the Treaty of Tilsit the question has been answered 
for her. She has been forced into the position of a humble 
client of Russia, pardoned by France at her intercession. 
But the threatened rupture of that Treaty opens the ques- 
tion again, and forces her, though under the most unfor- 
tunate conditions, to answer it for herself. 

The case seemed at first sight to stand as follows. By 
joining Napoleon Prussia would enable him to begin his 
campaign at the Niemen and to carry it on entirely in Rus- 
sian territory. In this way she would probably—so it seemed 
at that time—secure to Napoleon the victory and also save 
her own territory from becoming the arena of the war. She 
would not however save her territory from being flooded 
with French troops, who would certainly take advantage of 
her helpless condition to absorb all its wealth in passing. 
Nor would she save herself from the reproach of helping to 
destroy an ally to whom she owed something and was at 
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heart friendly, for the benefit of her own remorseless enemy. 
But by far the most important consideration was that she 
would establish Napoleon’s power finally and expose herself, 
denuded of the last protection, to be treated as he should 
decide, perhaps to be annexed, perhaps to lose all her coasts 
and to become with the remainder of her territory an in- 
significant member of the Confederation of the Rhine. But 
if, which it was difficult to imagine, Napoleon should fail, 
she would be exposed to the vengeance of Russia and the 
war would roll back into her territories. On the other hand 
if she sided with Russia, it was certainly probable that she 
would suffer much. Though the war might begin on Napo- 
leon’s side of the Elbe, it was scarcely possible but that 
much of it would be waged in Prussian territory. Still, with 
tolerable good luck and the help of England, it might end in 
a considerable improvement of Prussia’s condition, if not a 
restoration of her greatness; in any case it would be honour- 
able to Prussia, and the most complete defeat, it is always 
to be borne in mind, could not reduce her much lower. 
Even if the Government should be overturned and the King 
driven into exile, he would still find himself in the company 
of the House of Bourbon and the House of Orange, and 
might look forward with as much hope as they to restora- 
tion. Thus, so long as the case was argued abstractedly, 
the expediency of joining Russia appeared plain. The worst 
consequences that could follow from taking that course were 
not clearly worse than the best that could be hoped from 
taking the other. 

But when the matter was looked at in the concrete, it 
was less easy to come to a clear decision. In the first place 
the decision had to be taken at a moment when it was not 
yet certain, but only probable, that France and Russia would 
go to war, and when it was still less certain that the war 
would be a serious one. Experience warned the King to 
beware of coalitions with Russia against Napoleon. Thus 
he writes to Hardenberg on April 4, 1811, after listening to 
the Russian proposals made through Czernitcheff: ‘All this 
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reminds me of 1805 and 1806, when the Emperor’s Court 
was seized with the same excitement. I am much afraid 
that the final result will again be an ill-combined war, bring- 
ing misfortune to the friends of Russia instead of delivering 
them from the yoke which oppresses them.” But if the re- 
collection of 1805 and 1806 created misgivings, what shall 
we say of the recollection of 1807? What should guarantee 
Prussia from a second Treaty of Tilsit? How did she know 
that the two Emperors might not a second time make up 
their quarrel at the expense of their ally? Hardenberg was 
naturally alive to this possibility, for it was he whose hopes 
had been dashed and whose prospects, as a public man, had 
been for a long time ruined by the sudden apostasy of the 
Czar at Tilsit. Accordingly we find him several times in the 
first months of 1811 laying stress upon the untrustworthy 
character of the Czar. Accordingly, though keenly alive to 
the danger of a French alliance, yet we find him in April 
and May favouring at least tentative proposals to France, 
while Scharnhorst, maintaining firmly the principles of the 
war-party of 1808, stands by Russia. 

But in the middle of June the King’s advisers received 
clear information of a fact which materially affected the 
controversy. The Czar had given in answer to the King’s 
inquiries the strongest assurance of his friendship. He held 
that the interests of Russia imperatively demanded the 
preservation of Prussia. To attack the one country was to 
attack the other. He should regard, he went so far as to 
say, the first hostilities against Prussia as a declaration of 
war. But he went on to state what qualified the effect of 
this assurance in the most startling manner. This was that 
he proposed to carry on war upon the system which had 
proved so successful in the hands of Wellington, and to 
execute long retrograde movements ending in entrenched 
camps. Put together, the two declarations conveyed that 
if Prussia were attacked, Russia, instead of flying to her 
assistance, would begin by standing perfectly still and would 
afterwards withdraw her armies far into the interior. The 
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Czar was obliged to acknowledge that on this system he 
could not prevent Prussia from being overrun by the French, 
but this, he said, would not destroy the State. Entrenched 
camps, he said, should be formed at Colberg and Pillau. 
These would detain a large part of Napoleon’s army and so 
give the Russians a better chance, while the successful 
advance of the Russians’ after the enemy had been foiled 
by retreat would in the end set them free again. Prussia, 
in fact, was to be as Spain; it was to allow itself for a time 
to be submerged by the tide of invasion, which was to 
sweep over it into Russia; but as the French invasion, after 
sweeping over Spain into Portugal, had not only ebbed 
back out of the latter country, but had also subsided very 
much in the former, and seemed likely to leave both as a 
consequence of being checked in one, so might it likewise 
be frustrated in the North. 

It is to be observed that in these discussions, which 
filled the year 1811, the magnitude of Napoleon’s expedition 
is reckoned much below what it proved actually to be; 
instead of nearly half a million of men, it is guessed at 
200,000. Moreover, in the contingency of the Russian 
defensive system failing, what would be the fate of Prussia 
if, after allowing her territory to be completely overrun and 
accepting the position of an enemy to France, she should 
see the Czar put his signature to a Peace? 

It was natural, therefore, that the Prussian politicians 
should at least wish to discover what terms they could 
command from the other side. The necessity which 
knows no law might excuse them even for contributing to 
the destruction of Russia, if it was positively the only way 
of saving Prussia from destruction, and it might be urged 
in addition that the conduct of Russia in 1807 and since had 
not been such as to entitle her to gratitude. Now might 
not Prussia fairly expect from Napoleon large concessions 
in return for a compliance which strained her conscience so 
far and which must be to him so invaluable? For was it 
not of priceless importance to him to be able to begin his 
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invasion at the Niemen instead of the Elbe, and with Prussia 
helping instead of opposing him? Scharnhorst estimated 
the gains of Napoleon by the alliance of Prussia as follows 
(in a conversation with Metternich, December 3rd, 1811):— 
‘It gives him 100,000 men, with 300 field pieces, and eight 
fortresses well armed and provisioned for six months; it 
deprives Germany of the hope of recovering her independ- 
ence, enables Napoleon to call Poland to arms, makes it 
impossible for Russia to wage any other than a defensive 
war, and will ultimately have the effect of determining 
England to withdraw herself altogether from Continental 
affairs.” In return for this might not Prussia fairly ask 
something of Napoleon? 

But Napoleon had to consider two things. First, was it 
safe to make the concessions Prussia would ask, for these 
concessions would of course include the restoration of the 
fortresses he still held and the cancelling of the restriction 
upon her military force? In other words, was it safe to 
untie the hands, and put weapons within the reach, of an 
enemy whom he had reduced to despair? Frederick 
Williain might perhaps be trusted even to this extent, but 
since 1808 a new spirit had been roused among the people, 
which might make it impossible for the Government to re- 
strain them. The insurrection after the fashion of Spain, 
which had been so much talked of, might break out as soon 
as restraints were removed; it would not indeed be very 
formidable in itself, but it would have precisely the result 
which an alliance with Prussia was intended to avert, for it 
would compel Napoleon to begin at the Elbe instead of the 
Niemen. 

And secondly, was there any occasion for him to make 
such concessions to Prussia in return for her valuable 
alliance, if he could get the valuable alliance without 
making them? This he had a good prospect of doing, for 
valuable as the Prussian alliance might be to him, he could 
do perhaps pretty well without it, while Prussia could 
scarcely do without his alliance. To him the absorbing 
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question was, how to begin at the Niemen. On October 
29th St. Marsan said to Hardenberg and Golz, “‘Whatever 
respect the Emperor may have for the military resources 
which Prussia can offer him, he does not consider that he 
needs them; he lays more stress on the means which the 
Prussian administration might afford him of bringing his 
army like a rushing stream to the Niemen.” Now for this 
purpose the help of the Prussian Government was not ab- 
solutely indispensable. Napoleon had provided himself 
with an alternative, in ‘making such arrangements that he 
could immediately take possession of the whole country 
with an overwhelming force. He had reinforced, in con- 
tempt of all his engagements, his garrisons at Danzig and 
on the Oder. His troops could march at almost a moment’s 
notice from the Duchy of Warsaw, and from the Kingdom 
of Westphalia; Davoust on the Elbe receives abundant 
reinforcements and reiterated charges to be ready to march 
in twenty-four hours. No doubt the invasion of Russia 
would have been seriously impeded by the necessity of 
keeping military possession of Prussia and perhaps holding 
down insurrection there, while Napoleon himself was on his 
way to Moscow; but it might be done, and, what was more 
important, the possibility of it could be used as a threat in 
negotiating with Prussia. That thundering diplomacy in 
which Napoleon delighted could be used. Whatever terms 
St. Marsan might be charged to propose, he could always 
be instructed at the same time, if they were not instantly 
accepted, to retire and make way for Davoust at the head 
of 200,000 men. 

Accordingly the first proposals made by Prussia to 
France in May, 1811, asking for the restoration of Glogau, 
a reduction of the contribution, and the cancelling of the 
restriction on Prussia’s military force, in return for an 
offensive and defensive alliance, were for a long time left 
unanswered. 

At last it was explained that Napoleon could not, in the 
critical state of his relations with Russia, offend her by such 
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an alliance, and it was intimated that the demand for the 
restoration of Glogau, which indeed Napoleon was already 
bound to by the Treaty of 1808, was “inopportune.” The 
Prussian politicians were agreed that this behaviour be- 
trayed Napoleon’s hostile intentions. They proceeded to 
use what means of intimidation they possessed; it was re- 
solved to arm, and a Commission was appointed to take 
the necessary measures; and when St. Marsan made com- 
plaints, Hardenberg replied (August 26th) that Prussia 
armed because France had refused the alliance; that she 
armed for France if France would renounce hostile inten- 
tions and offer an honourable alliance; that the King desired 
nothing so much as the confidence of the Emperor Napo- 
leon and was absolutely at his disposal if war should break 
out; but that he was commissioned to declare that if that 
confidence was not to be gained, if in case of war his ter- 
ritory should be overrun, he should consider himself dis- 
honoured before the eyes of Europe, and in that case 
should prefer, even without hope of success, to fall with 
arms in his hands. 

Napoleon refused to listen to threats, but allowed him- 
self in the month of September, on condition that the 
Prussian military preparations were suspended, to be led 
into negotiation. At last, on October 29th, St. Marsan 
stated the French conditions of alliance. They were strict 
execution of the Continental System, maintenance of the 
Treaty of September, 1808, with the exception of the re- 
storation of Glogau, and with alteration of the number of 
troops to be furnished by Prussia in case of a war with 
Austria from 16,000 to 24,000, furnishing of 20,000 men in 
case of war with Russia, and of two ships of the line and a 
frigate against England, free passage in case of war with 
Russia on the whole line of operations from the Elbe to the 
Oder and from the Oder to the Weichsel, on which river no 
Prussian troops were to be stationed. The French authori- 
ties were to be at liberty, without interfering with the civil 
administration, to levy requisitions in bread, meat and 
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forage, the payment of which was to be settled by an 
arrangement. The Emperor does not object to Silesia 
being declared neutral, as the King had proposed, and will 
even bind himself to refrain from marching through it. 
Prussia was already so far intimidated that the King finds 
these proposals milder than he had expected. 

But Hardenberg still stood firm. He remembered no 
doubt the position he had held in the latter stages of the 
former war, and the Treaty of Bartenstein. He referred ex- 
pressly to that period in his Memoir of November 2nd, and 
said that Prussia’s position was now less disadvantageous. 
He recommended closing with Russia, forming relations 
with England, negotiating with Austria, making counter- 
proposals to France, and in the meantime that the King 
should take refuge in Silesia. 

But the difference between this crisis and that of the 
Treaty of Bartenstein was, that on the former occasion 
Russia had been an active and now she was determined to 
be only a passive ally. The Czar stood firmly on the de- 
fensive and would not even help Prussia by occupying War- 
saw. What was to be expected from England and Austria? 
Scharnhorst, who had just returned from an almost fruitless 
mission to St. Petersburg, was now sent to Vienna, and the 
King laid it down that unless the help of Austria was dis- 
tinctly and positively promised the French alliance must be 
accepted. The mission to Vienna also proved vain. Met- 
ternich refused help, though he declared that Austria would 
not go with France and that her interests were closely bound 
up in those of Prussia, and though he recommended Prussia 
to accept the proposals of Russia, unsatisfactory as they 
were. England meanwhile would give nothing beyond arms 
and ammunition, alleging that her Spanish enterprise oc- 
cupied her wholly. Evidently therefore the times were very 
different from those of the Treaty of Bartenstein. 

The year 1812 has now begun, and Napoleon’s object is 
nearly accomplished. He was favoured by a circumstance 
of which perhaps he was ignorant, viz, Russia’s systematic 
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passiveness. This left no resource to Prussia except in the 
popular insurrection. In the first weeks of January a con- 
troversy went on at Berlin upon the expediency of resorting 
to this. Baron Jacobi declared that the French alliance 
would be the moral if it did not prove the physical death of 
Prussia. Ancillon, tutor to the Crown Prince, argued that 
though it was a very grand thing for a people to sacrifice 
life and property for its Government, yet it was very 
dangerous to introduce such a system by decree, because it 
might easily lead to a Revolution and so to a military des- 
potism. He held that only a republic and not a monarchy 
had the right of imposing such sacrifices. He believed that 
Napoleon would consent to considerable modifications of 
his proposals. Gneisenau replied that such a Revolution 
was only to be feared if the people felt themselves deserted 
and betrayed by their natural leaders. And then he repeated 
the question, so unanswerable yet always put aside, whether 
Napoleon was likely to keep his engagements, and whether 
the Treaty of Tilsit had been kept. He added, Has Ancillon 
considered that it is positively dishonest for us to make our- 
selves responsible for provisioning an army of two hundred 
thousand men? 

Such were the anxious discussions in which the Prussian 
politicians were busied while the year 1811 passed over 
them. To realise them by reading, and still more by writ- 
ing, of them in a country which for so many centuries has 
suffered no invasion, creates a feeling of painful astonish- 
ment. A brave and most intelligent nation has no choice 
but between a passive submission to foreign conquest and 
an active submission in some respects more slavish still, by 
which its own Government saves the conqueror the expense 
of conquest and its own army fights against its dearest 
interests. Well may Hardenberg, a man certainly of courage 
as well as intelligence, have said to a friend of Ompteda 
the Hannoverian, “Can you fancy what it costs me to sup- 
port the pitiful part I nowplay before the eyes of all Europe?” 
Yet after the example ofStein’s fall he had perhaps no choice 
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but to wear at least the mask of absolute obsequiousness 
towards France. It is for this purpose apparently that he 
avoids taking openly the Foreign Department and occupies 
himself before the public with legislative schemes and the 
hubbub, so new in Prussia, of Parliamentary discussion. 
Nothing could reassure Napoleon more than the outward 
appearance of the Prussian administration. Golz was a 
Foreign Minister who could give him no reason to regret 
Haugwitz; characterless, governed by his wife, and in close 
relations with the Westphalian Court. But the real Foreign 
Minister, Hardenberg, more firmly fixed in the King’s con- 
fidence than any Minister the King had yet had, and com- 
mended to him, it is said, by the last injunctions of Queen 
Louise, who was lost to Prussia, with almost all else that 
was precious, in this dark period (July 19th, 1810), approached 
in his real views pretty near to the war-party of 1808. Thus 
there was, as we are told in an interesting letter of Ompteda’s 
written in March, a double Cabinet, consisting of a secret 
and a public part. “The Chancellor,” he writes, “in virtue 
of the new organisation, takes the principal share in the 
business of the Foreign Department, and Count Golz has 
really only a subordinate position. There is no mistaking 
that Baron v. Hardenberg reserves to himself the most 
secret political relations, and does not venture to confide 
them to Count Golz.” Corresponding to these two parties 
in the Cabinet there were two parties in the nation, the 
same parties which had come into existence at the time of 
Stein’s fall, but now concentrating their interest upon the 
subject of the approaching war. 


The question occupies all minds, and opinion is divided on it. To all aps 
pearance the majority would vote for a union with France, and this disposition 
is not merely caused by the bitterness and contempt of Russia that has ansen 
in most minds from recent occurrences, and which must needs be completely 
balanced by a bitterness against France, which prevails more and more; it is 
chiefly the effect of a conviction that at the outbreak of a war between Russia 
and France, no free choice as to joining it would be left to Prussia, surrounded 
as she would be in the north and west by the French armies stationed so near, 
in the south by the Saxons ever ready to march, and in the rear by the large 


. 
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force of Poles, even before hostilities had commenced. On the other side 
there is a not altogether insignificant party, though consisting chiefly of young 
people from the military and civil services, who will positively hear of no 
alliance with France, and think on the contrary that they see the salvation of 
Germany and Prussia in a war between Russia and France. Their plan is, at 
the first serious appearance of hostilities between the two Powers mentioned, 
to draw speedily together the available Prussian troops, and with them either 
to secure the Elbe by a rapid advance, so as both to take up by that means an 
imposing position against the enemy, and also to put themselves in a condition 
to receive the help they might expect in such a case from England; or else, if 
this should not be practicable, to withdraw with all the troops into a position 
behind the Oder or into Silesia, and thence to threaten the French troops and 
raise insurrections in their rear. They would like best to see their king at the 
head of the troops, but if he should want resolution, they seem disposed to 
carry out their plans in the revolutionary fashion and overthrow every one who 
would oppose them. Whether the means of this party are adequate to their 
objects may be greatly doubted, and there seems to prevail in their secret 
machinations more good will than reflexion or coherence. At the head of this 
party stands here in Berlin principally the rich Count Arnim v. Boitzenburg 
and Major Count Chasot, who was dismissed from his post of Commandant of 
Berlin when Schill marched out, and since that has not been employed. It 
reckons besides upon the support of Major General v. Scharnhorst, with whom 
it keeps up very secret relations. And it is in constant communication with 
the Ex-Minister v. Stein, who now resides in Bohemia. 


It is to be observed that this passage describes the plans 
of the war-party as they stood before it was ascertained 
that Russia had resolved upon that defensive system which 
made Prussia’s course so difficult. 

Ompteda’s remark that the war-party were prepared for 
something in the nature of a revolution if it should be found 
impossible to bring the King into the patriotic plans is con- 
firmed by many vague rumours which come to us from the 
secret societies. It seems there was a plan for forcing the 
King to abdicate in favour of his brother Prince Wilhelm. 
Baersch, a leader of the Tugendbund, even heard a report 
which implicated Stein in this scheme. He had it from a 
lady who had heard it from Bishop Eylert, the well-known 
author of Characteristic Traits and Historical Fragments from 
the Life of Frederick William III. The Bishop had seen 
much of Stein in his Westphalian days and has given in his 
book an enthusiastic description of him. According ta 
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Baersch he was “called on (probably in 1809) at the instance 
of Stein to proclaim Prince Wilhelm King in the Church.” 
The Bishop reported that “though he was alone in the 
power of a fanatical officer he answered with cool resolu- 
tion, ‘You may take my life but will never force me to do 
anything to the detriment of the best of Kings and Queens,’ 
and that some time after he received a visit from Stein, who 
pressed his hand and candidly confessed the goodness of 
Providence in frustrating a scheme which could only have 
done harm.” If this story is untrue it is not altogether ill 
imagined; had Stein resolved upon such a plan it is quite 
likely that he would have called in the help of the clergy 
and the Church. 

The “rich Count Arnim v. Boitzenburg” mentioned by 
Ompteda may perhaps be considered as Stein’s representa- 
tive in Prussia at this time. His wife was an elder sister of 
the Frau vom Stein, and he had been long a warm admirer 
of his brother-in-law. As early as March, 1807, at the time 
of Stein’s first retirement, he had written him a letter of 
devoted friendship, in which he pronounced him “one of 
those uncommon persons who do what is good and right, 
purely because it is good and right, without personal regard 
and without interest,” and “in his uprightness, firmness, 
energy, and consistency, all that a man should be.” These 
feelings did not leave him. When Hardenberg’s Ministry 
began in 1810, he writes to Stein that “the new state of 
things is hopeful as far as the internal administration is con- 
cerned. There seems a disposition to grasp and follow 
your views. This is a consolation so long as the circum- 
stances continue which prevent us from seeing at the head 
of affairs him from whom the inspiration came.” As one 
of the largest landed proprietors in the Mark of Branden- 
burg, he naturally took a great interest in the legislative 
innovations of Hardenberg, particularly in his parliamentary 
experiment. These innovations were by no means received 
even by the party of reform with the same enthusiasm with 
which they had welcomed the reforms of Stein. Harden- 
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berg’s personal character seems to have been less inspiring, 
not to mention that to open a Parliament, especially in a 
country unaccustomed to Parliaments, must always have the 
effect of lowering the dignity of Government, through the 
flood of criticism, reasonable and unreasonable, which it 
lets loose. Many of Stein’s warmest admirers were sorry 
that Hardenberg should have the support of his approval. 
Schleiermacher, for instance, writes with many apologies to 
conjure Stein “to be on his guard against those who now 
stand at the head of our administration, and who profess to 
adopt your views, but in reality only boast in the proper 
place of your confidence and approval in order to raise their 
credit, while secretly they take every means of sullying your 
memory. I am sure I am not prejudiced, nay, I think I have 
no illusions even about your Excellency’s self, whom how- 
ever, of all public men, I reverence most deeply. There 
is no mistaking that the present Administration has entirely 
left your course, while the former one only stood still upon 
it.” To this Stein replies that, “as far as he can hear, the 
new measures leave much to be desired, but that the mani- 
festations of public opinion seem to him more culpable still 
—a pernicious frenzy of half-knowledge, conceit, and 
egoism.” Count Arnim weighs the merits of the Adminis- 
tration with much impartiality in a long letter to his brother- 
in-law. “The Estates,” he says, “assail the Government 
with a storm of grievances, of which some are reasonable 
and well-founded, but others rest on nothing but passion, 
narrowness, and party spirit.” On the other hand, the Ad- 
ministration has real faults. Since no Council of State has 
been organised, and there are no Ministers of Finance and 
the Interior, except the Chancellor himself, “unnecessary 
odium falls upon him, and his power gets the appearance 
of a Vizirship, an appearance which would vanish, if the 
Central Power which he (most necessarily) holds in his hands 
received more legality, more gravity, from the co-operation 
of responsible Ministers and a responsible Council, and from 
official consultation with such bodies. Besides this, it is 
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reported that the people he has round him are not always 
respectable. The Chief is regarded as noble, but weak; 
why should he endure a Wiilknitz, a Krelinger, and others 
in his neighbourhood? Moreover a Constitution was pro- 
mised, and yet, beyond purely provisional arrangements, 
which seem only intended to coax our money from us, no- 
thing more has been heard of it, though more than a year 
has passed and the people have ceased any longer to ex- 
pect it.” 

It is as a leader of the war-party that Ompteda above 
mentions Count Arnim; and it appears that when in the 
middle of 1811 Prussia made warlike demonstrations in con- 
sequence of Napoleon’s refusal of her offer of alliance, 
Arnim visited Stein at Prag, especially to consult him about 
the long-meditated Spanish insurrection. But before the 
final decision of the Government was taken, on the 29th of 
January, 1812, he died suddenly of inflammation, leaving 
Stein guardian of his children, one of whom has since been 
Minister President. Stein writes, “He displayed a singular 
fidelity and devotion to me, he did much for me, and the 
loss to me is great.” A letter is preserved, which has been 
already quoted, in which Stein strongly urges the import- 
ance to his young wards of the study of history, especially 
of English history. 

Napoleon had now by a skilful mixture of intimidation 
and forbearance brought the Prussian Government seriously 
to contemplate accepting an alliance which might seem to 
be considerably worse than a conquest. He had several 
times experienced that when he pressed his exactions home 
upon this Government, the stage arrived at last when the 
decision passed out of the hands of all Ministers into those 
. of the King, and that then he might count upon unlimited 
submission. It remained to apply a favourite diplomatic 
contrivance, which he always reserved to the last. On 
February 22nd Krusemarck, the Prussian ambassador at 
Paris, was invited to a Conference by Napoleon’s Foreign 
Minister, Maret, Duke of Bassano. Here he learned that 
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the French armies were already on the march, and that he 
must sign an alliance on that very day. Napoleon professed 
to accept Prussia’s last proposals with “some slight modi- 
fications,” which of course when they were examined proved 
not to be slight at all, but of the most serious importance. 
We see here the device repeated which was employed in 
September, 1808. The terms are suddenly raised, intimida- 
tion applied, and the shortest possible time for deliberation 
allowed. The calculation is that the ambassador, finding 
himself without instructions to meet the particular case, 
will not take upon himself the responsibility of a refusal, 
considering that it is open to the King to refuse his ratifi- 
cation, and that the King on the other hand, always glad to 
escape the burden of a positive determination, will not undo, 
when it has been done by another, what perhaps he could 
never have brought himself in the first instance to do. 
Krusemarck struggled in vain; he obtained only twenty-four 
hours respite, and finally signed the Treaty on February 
24th, at five in the morning. The terms of it have been 
stated in another place. It was almost absolute surrender, 
and in return for it Napoleon took only the old engagement 
of the Cyclops, Ove» éyo nvuator Monee. And after having 
exacted the very utmost, Napoleon reserved to himself an- 
other right with respect to the Treaty, which indeed in his 
negotiation was always understood, that is, an absolute 
right to break it. 

Prussia, in the last days of February and at the begin- 
ning of March, presents the appearance of a great ship in 
the act of foundering. It is a grand ship of war, that has 
weathered storms and come safely out of many sea-fights, 
but the end, it seems, has come. The memory of the Great 
Elector and of the Great King will not now save it. The 
reforms of Stein, which were to be the regeneration of the 
State; even the reforms of Scharnhorst, so steadily carried 
on now for almost five years, in order that the army might 
once more stand with honour in the field, are in vain. 
Stein has been driven away long since. ‘The war-party that 
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was created in his time, and of which he was the proto- 
martyr, is now broken up. Count Arnim is dead; and now 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Boyen, and others, send in their 
resignations, Some retire into private life, some leave the 
country. It was indeed improbable that Napoleon, now ab- 
solute master, would allow them to remain any longer. 
Hardenberg, though it does not appear that his views were 
changed, had by this time, through the most cautious dis- 
simulation, completely disarmed Napoleon’s suspicions. He 
remained at his post, though surrounded henceforth by the 
Hatzfelds and Wittgensteins, who were regarded as devoted 
to France. It would seem that in acting thus he behaved 
patriotically, and that matters might have taken a very dif- 
ferent course in 1813 had the King then found no one among 
his counsellors with either patriotism or experience, no one 
who could inspire the Russian and English courts with con- 
fidence. But in the eyes of the half-informed public his 
conduct wore a different aspect. He seemed to be separat- 
ing himself from the good cause, and from mere love of 
office to be acquiescing in the ruin and dishonour of Prussia. 
It seems to be at this time that Stein lost the esteem for him 
which he had hitherto constantly preserved. He was ata 
distance, and much at the mercy of those who corresponded 
with him from Berlin. These were naturally his own follow- 
ers, and unfortunately these, partly out of zeal for their own 
chief, partly out of that eager patriotism which could not 
tolerate the submission to France which Hardenberg thought 
himself obliged to simulate, partly out of the offence given 
to their moral earnestness by his dissolute life, besieged 
Stein with invectives against him. MHe resisted for a 
long time, as we have seen, but for this last degradation 
of Prussia it was difficult to forgive Hardenberg, if he 
thought him responsible for it. The next time Hardenberg 
is mentioned in his letters it is with disparagement and 
contempt. 

On March 2nd a rumour was spread that 15,000 French 
troops from Magdeburg were marching directly on Branden- 
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burg, and the King thought himself in danger of sharing the 
fate of the King of Spain. Then came a courier with news 
of the Treaty that Krusemarck had signed; he was followed 
by an aide-de-camp from Davoust to ask whether or no the 
King intended to ratify it. ‘It did not need so much,” 
writes Ompteda, “to decide such a feeble Government; the 
ratifications were exchanged here (2. e. at Berlin) on the 5th, 
and the French column from Magdeburg took the route for 
Stettin. 

We have now traced the fall of Prussia from the begin- 
ning to the end. Napoleon has gradually removed all the 
obstacles that lay in the way. He has long ago effaced the 
memory of his great failure in Spain; his victory over Austria 
in 1809 had restored his reputation; his breach with the 
Czar had relieved him from the necessity of using forbear- 
ance towards Prussia. Henceforth it became his object that 
in his Russian expedition the army and wealth of Prussia 
should not merely not count on the enemy’s side, but should 
actually count on his own, and this if possible without his 
sacrificing anything for the purpose. The object was now 
attained, and it involved to Prussia something much more 
humiliating than is commonly understood by conquest. The 
defeat of Russia, now that Napoleon could start as he wished 
from the Niemen, and carry all the forces of civilised 
Europe except the Peninsula and the French armies of the 
Peninsula against a population thin and barbarous and 
a Government of notorious feebleness, seemed a matter of 
course. And when Napoleon should return, the last support 
of Prussia would have been removed, partly by Prussia’s 
own means; and it would be a question of no importance 
whether the conqueror should find it most convenient to 
dethrone the House of Hohenzollern altogether, or to make 
Frederick William his satrap for the Mark of Brandenburg, 
as Jerome was for Westphalia. 

For this final surrender, as for so many weak concessions 
in past years, the King himself was responsible. He did not 
at this last moment show the magnanimity which many weak 
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men might have shown, and determine, since he could save 
nothing else, to save at least the honour of the nation. And 
yet, curiously enough, this last proof of weakness, which 
reduced his most faithful servants to despair and seemed 
absolutely irremediable, brought with it the end of all 
Prussia’s misfortunes, the restoration of her power, and the 
foundation of her supremacy in Germany. It is perhaps 
from this curious turn of fortune that the notion has grown 
up that Frederick William, in spite of his homely character 
and of the undeniable weakness of many of his actions, had 
yet an intelligence when he chose to use it above any of his 
Ministers. Thus Duncker only expresses the common 
Prussian opinion, when he closes his laborious and exact 
account of these negotiations as follows: “It was Alexan- 
der’s determination not to cross his frontiers, combined with 
the behaviour of Austria, which determined Frederick 
William’s course in opposition to the advice of Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, and Boyen, and to that of the Chancellor, who, 
since the middle of July, 1811, had decidedly counselled ad- 
hesion to Russia. The result justified the King’s decision, 
and through it within a short time greater and happier tri- 
umphs were made possible to Prussia and Germany than 
could have attended the opposite course in the most favour- 
able circumstances that can be conceived.” 

One can only be glad that Fortune smiled at last upon so 
thoroughly respectable a man as Frederick William, and 
even that she determined, by way of compensation for his 
trials, to give him a reputation for mysterious wisdom. And 
indeed it is difficult to imagine that any other course than 
that which he took could have brought about the utter 
downfall of Napoleon. In other ways his Russian Expedi- 
tion might have been frustrated, but not so as to destroy his 
enormous army completely and shake the very foundation 
of his power. Frederick William’s policy is therefore justi- 
fied, if mere success can justify any policy. But an action 
lazily ventured on the chance that something may turn up, 
ought not to be said to be justified by success because some- 
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thing does turn up. That phrase is only properly applied 
to actions ventured in reliance upon forces which ordinary 
observers overlook or underrate. Did Frederick William act 
as he did because he saw something which his counsellors 
overlooked? Are wetosuppose that, realising more strongly 
than any of his ministers the force of the popular enthusiasm 
which would rise against Napoleon in Russia, he said, Let 
us humour him; our weak resistance may perhaps thwart his 
schemes, but it will leave his power untouched; yonder in 
the heart of Russia are explosive forces which may be fatal 
to him; let us lure the ship into the waters where the tor- 
pedoes lie hidden? 

The truth is that the conception of such a disaster as 
now overtook Napoleon had perhaps as yet scarcely oc- 
curred to any one. As yet, though he had suffered two 
great failures, in his Eastern Expedition and in his Spanish 
enterprise, for the first the Directory was held partly re- 
sponsible, and he had contrived to be personally absent 
when the failure was declared, while he had wiped out the 
latter in public opinion by his subjugation of Spain in 1808. 
That he should fail where he was personally present and 
with a great force was a thing for which there was no prece- 
dent. Even if he should partially fail, who so certain as he by 
his resource and rapidity to make the failure fall as lightly as 
possible? I do not think that any one can seriously suppose 
that Frederick William alone saw deeper and arrived by a 
sort of supernatural foresight at the conviction that Napo- 
leon would fail. The truth is, that a peculiar lethargic 
hopelessness was his principal characteristic. He looked 
on the dark side of everything, and had by this time become 
so accustomed to misfortune that he had almost forgotten 
how to hope. Of course there were chances, for might not 
Napoleon die? but of definite probabilities there seemed to 
be few, and to Frederick William probably they seemed 
fewer and slighter than to any of his advisers. To all ap- 
pearance he took the course he did because it was the 
easiest, and because it preserved to Prussia for a few 
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months a nominal existence. A hand-to-mouth policy, a 
policy of the same kind as that which from the beginning 
of the King’s reign had brought Prussia yearly lower and 
lower, turned out in this one instance, and that one 
the worst of all, wiser than the counsels of the deepest 
wisdom. 


CHAPTER V. 


STEIN IN RUSSIA. 


THE dark period in Stein’s life now comes to a close. At 
the beginning of the fourth year after his flight from Prussia 
he was restored to a position like that from which he had 
fallen, became once more an influential statesman, and took 
his part in the conduct of great affairs. And this time he 
was on the winning side. The fall of Napoleon restored him 
to his country and his property, and the rest of his life was 
as happy as old age can be. 

He was drawn from his retirement in just the same way 
as in 1807 at the beginning of his great Ministry. Now as 
then a prince in extreme need asked his help. On May roth, 
1812, when Napoleon on his way to Russia was already at 
Dresden, the Prince Ernst v. Hessen-Philippsthal brought 
to him at Prag the following letter from the Czar Alexander. 


The esteem I always felt for you was not impaired by the occurrences 
which led to your removal from the direction of affairs. It was the energy 
of your character and your extraordinary talents which procured it for you. 

The decisive circumstances of the moment cannot but unite again all 
right-thinking people, friends of humanity, and of liberal ideas. The question 
is of rescuing it from the barbarism and servitude which are preparing to 
swallow it. Napoleon would complete the enslavement of Europe, and to 
this end he must subjugate Russia. For a long time past we have been mak- 
ing ready for the resistance and collecting the most effective means of de 
fence. 

The friends of virtue and all who are animated by the feeling of indepen- 
dence and love for humanity are concerned in the issue of this contest. You, 
Baron, who have distinguished yourself so gloriously among them, you can 
have no other feeling, but a wish to contribute to the success of the exertions 
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which are making in the North to overcome the aggressive despotism of 
Napoleon. 

I invite you most pressingly to impart your thoughts to me, whether in 
writing by a sure hand or orally by coming to me at Wilna. Count Lieven 
will give you a passport for this purpose. No doubt your presence in Bohemia 
might be of great use, since you are posted, so to speak, in the rear of the 
French armies. But it is as good as certain that Austria’s weakness will range 
her under the French standard, and this might endanger your safety or at least 
that of your correspondence. 

I charge you therefore, to weigh maturely the importance of all these 
circumstances, and to decide as seems to you most expedient for the prosperity 
of the great cause to which we are both attached. It is not necessary to 
assure you that you will be received in Russia with open arms. The sincere 
dispositions which I entertain towards you, may serve to you as a sure guaran- 
tee for that. 

: ALEXANDER. 

Sit. Petersburg, March 27th, 1812. 


It may surely be said that seldom has any exile received 
a more cheering letter. If it be the bitterest mortification 
of a condition like that which had for the last three years 
been Stein’s, to feel how soon the greatest achievements 
are forgotten and how little the most important man is 
missed, the Czar’s letter must have soothed such wounded 
feelings with the most delicate consolation. Then he was 
wanted after all! He was almost a necessary man! 

Had the need of him been felt in Prussia, it would have 
been less surprising and less flattering. Or again it would 
have been léss surprising that the Czar should have sent for 
him to reform his corrupt official hierarchy or to take in 
hand his unfortunate finances. But now he was sent for in 
extreme need—when certainly no empty compliment could 
be intended—by a foreign prince whom he had seen but 
once or twice, and whom_he had then met and treated as an 
opponent; he was sent for not merely as an expert br 
specialist, but in a crisis of Russian and European policy, 
because that foreign prince had received the impression and 
had retained it for three years, that here was a man who 
might be consulted in difficulty, that here was a character 
and a judgment beyond the common. No doubt the Czar 
asked him to put himself in some danger. Had Napoleon 
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succeeded in Russia, as it was at that time generally ex- 
pected that he would, it might not have been easy for Stein 
to escape his vengeance a second time; but we may imagine 
that he did not set any great value upon such a life as he 
had lately been leading, and that with his views he would 
not care to live longer when civilization should have received 
such a fatal wound as another Napoleonic triumph would 
inflict upon it. He replied thus: 


I received on the roth instant, the summons with which your Imperial 
Majesty honoured me under date 27th March, to range myself under the 
standard of honour and true glory, that is, under your own. I obey it, al- 
though I prepare myself for new persecutions against which your Majesty will 
know how to protect me. I shall set out on the 27th, the day on which I shall 
receive my passport; I hope to be in Wilna on June roth (New Style), there 
to receive the commands of your Imperial Majesty and to present to you the 
homage of my reverence and devotion. 


It was in the critical month, when the war between the 
French Empire and Russia which had long appeared in- 
evitable was actually coming to the birth, that this cor- 
respondence passed. It is to be observed that the Czar’s 
letter for some reason did not reach Stein till more than 
seven weeks after it was written, yet its language implies 
that before the end of March Alexander regarded war as 
close at hand, and has already decided to go to Wilna, that 
is to the head-quarters of his army. He went thither in 
April, and on the 27th of that month his ambassador at 
Paris, Prince Kurakin, presented the Russian ultimatum. 
Though for the moment no answer was given to it, yet 
through the whole of May it may be said that war has begun 
in all but the name. Napoleon is at Dresden and Alexander 
at’ Wilna; if hostilities have not yet commenced, it is only 
because the military preparations are not quite completed 
on the side of the French. Stein commenced his journey 
on May 27th, and two days after Napoleon left Dresden to 
take the command of his army. Stein reached Wilna on 
the 12th of June, two days later than he had expected, and 
on the 25th of the same month Napoleon crossed the Niemen, 
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The relation which now began between Stein and the 
Czar proved of considerable importance to both. To Stein 
it opened a new career which reached to the end of his 
public life, and enabled him in a good degree to realise, 
though by different means, those schemes for the deliverance 
of Germany the first agitation of which in 1808 had cost him 
his office, his citizenship and his property. Let us endeavour 
to understand what at the outset were the views which led 
Alexander to invite Stein and Stein to accept the invitation. 

It is not perhaps difficult to read what passed through 
Alexander’s mind as he wrote the letter which has been 
given above. We can imagine what sort of impression he 
must have formed of Stein’s character. He had been brought 
into contact with him just at that crisis of his Ministry before 
the unfortunate letter appeared. The question then under 
discussion between the patriotic party of Prussia and the 
King had been laid before Alexander for arbitration, the 
question whether Prussia should put herself at the head of 
an insurrection in Spanish fashion against the French con- 
querors. He may have read some of those reports which 
have been given above, in which Stein’s curt and nervous 
style rises into grandeur. He knew with what indignation 
Stein regarded his own conduct on that occasion, with what 
singular imperiousness he called on him to help Germany, 
warning him that Russia would certainly be attacked next, 
and also that with her feeble and corrupt administration she 
would not be able to withstand Napoleon. He and Stein 
had had a personal conference upon the subject, and it is a 
thousand pities that no account is preserved of that con- 
ference. For Stein always appeared most commanding 
when he was angry, and particularly when he was angry 
with some one of great rank, as a king or an emperor. The 
following description deserves to be read if it be not for- 
gotten that it is the description of a poet, Ernst Moritz 
Arndt: 


His brow, and even also his glance, were seldom overshadowed with the 
mist of displeasure, or at any rate the gloomy thunder-clouds of anger; there 
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shone almost always the clear bright Olympus of a ruling self-conscious in- 
telligence: but below, about cheek, mouth and chin, quivered the quick mmr 
tated feelings, so as really to make you think of the wrath of a lion. He 
almost always approached people, even ordinary people that had only ordinary 
matters to put before him or to say, with a most friendly seriousness, and yet 
his bearing filled most with timidity and confusion. He was by God’s willa 
man of the tempest, made to sweep clean and to overthrow, and yet Almighty 
God had put also into the faithful, valiant and pious man, delightful sunshine 
and fruitful rain for the world and for his people. 

I remember the short description Savigny gave of him at Reichenbach 
when he had seen him for the first ttme: What a grand splendid Sultan figure 
have I seen in Stein! I dare say there is a little of his friend Niebuhr’s opinion 
in this expression. Yes, he was an imperatorial, a kingly man,—a Sultan figure 
if you like—all Sultans have not made use of bowstrings. It often seemed to 
me too, that he would find it hard to serve, and must always stand in the first 
place. 


Arndt adds the following testimony to his effectiveness 
in speech: 


His speech and language corresponded to his character; firm and terse it 
flowed from his mouth, even in strong excitement and bold passion his words 
never tumbled up against each other or jostled one another in confusion. 
Straight on and Straight through, was his motto. Courage and truth found 
always the right place and the right word; they would never consent to move 
in crooked or tortuous paths, nor for all the treasures in the world put Yes for 
No at will. Had this man as Minister had an open free Parliament before 
him, he would assuredly have passed for a thundering overwhelming orator, 
with his invincible courage and his virtue and force. 


If we would avail ourselves of this passage to imagine 
the impression Stein may have produced on Alexander, let 
us by all means bear in mind that it is the language of 
poetry and enthusiastic friendship, but on the other hand 
let us reflect that if ever he was impressive in bearing and 
in speech it may probably have been at his conference with 
the Emperor in September, 1808. He never held a more 
important conversation, he never argued a cause on which 
more depended, or on which he felt more deeply; he had 
before him the man on whose will everything turned, and 
whose selfish policy at the moment excited his indignation. 
Alexander, if any one, was likely to have seen those twitch- 
ings about the mouth and chin, and to have heard that terse 
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speech flowing so steadily, like lava, even when hot with 
passion. We can easily understand that a lasting impression 
was made upon his mind; and when we consider the sub- 
stance of what Stein had said we shall be ready to believe 
that it would have occurred to the Czar’s remembrance in 
the spring of 1812 even if it had not been said impressively. 
“It has been said,” writes N. Turgeneff, “that Alexander 
recalled at this critical moment some prophetic words which 
the Baron vom Stein had uttered in his hearing just before 
the Peace of Tilsit.” And indeed the words he had uttered 
not before Tilsit (when he was at Nassau) but before Erfurt 
had proved prophetic. Alexander had betrayed Europe to 
Napoleon in 1809, and now he was attacked himself. The 
punishment of his policy was this, that the most formidable 
army of which trustworthy history makes mention, com- 
manded by the most successful of leaders, now stood on his 
frontier. Stein had predicted this, and he had predicted at 
the same time that Russia would not be able to withstand 
the attack. Perhaps the Czar thought with some remorse 
of what he had done, and at the same time with increased 
admiration and interest of the statesman who had prophesied 
so truly. Perhaps it occurred to him that what Stein, in 
1808, had planned for Germany was now wanted in Russia, 
and that Napoleon could only be resisted by a national rising 
in the Spanish fashion. In such a case, what more desirable 
than to have at his side the energetic and experienced 
author of the scheme, one who seemed made for a War 
Minister? 

But if such were the feelings of Alexander when he wrote 
the invitation, what were those of Stein when he accepted it? 
We know what he had been accustomed to think of Alexan- 
der and of Russia’s chances of success in a war with Napo- 
leon. He had written in August, 1808: 


That thinly peopled country, devoid of industry, will make but a feeble 
resistance, and a country ruled by a weak sensual prince (intimidated by the 
failure of a number of schemes abandoned as lightly as they were undertaken) 
through the agency ofa stupid, awkward, corrupt and meddlesome bureau: 
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cracy,—a country where the great mass of the nation are slaves~such a 
country will not long maintain the fight against civilised Europe. 


He was scarcely likely to have changed this opinion since, 
for Napoleon’s expedition far surpassed in magnitude any- 
thing that could have been conceived in 1808, at which time 
the period of enormous armies was but beginning. No doubt 
an ardent nature does not acquiesce, when the crisis actually 
comes, in such hopeless calculations. He was buoyed up 
by his natural courage and by his religious faith, so that we 
shall find him throughout this trying year supporting the 
hearts of all by his sanguine confidence of success. Still, it 
is only ultimate success he looks for, and he regards it as 
quite possible that he may have to make a further journey 
eastward, say to Astrakhan. When now at Prag he thought 
calmly over the Emperor’s summons, it may probably have 
seemed to him to be very similar to that other summons he 
had received five years before at Nassau. That was a sum- 
mons to help a ruined sovereign; this was a summons to 
help a sovereign just about to be ruined. That came after 
Jena; this came before it. And if soon after his arrival at 
Alexander’s court, some great catastrophe like Jena should 
happen, and Alexander (known to Stein as a “weak, sensual 
and fickle prince”) should break down again as he had 
done at Tilsit, and sign a peace which should be to himself 
what Tilsit had been to his ally, where would Stein be then? 
It is plain that in accepting the invitation he took the dan- 
gerous course. He abandoned a life which, though obscure 
and melancholy, was free from danger, for one in which he 
might plainly expect to find new calamities. But this we 
may suppose he deliberately shut his eyes to. Where was 
the use of calculating the consequences of Napoleon’s suc- 
cess? If Napoleon succeeded again, that was the twilight of 
the Gods ;— 

From that hour 
There’s nothing serious in Mortality; 


The wine of life is drawn, and but the lees 
Is left thig vault to brag of, 
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But unfavourable as the chances of the campaign might 
seem for Alexander there were forces which might be dis- 
imprisoned to make war against Napoleon, and Stein was 
the Aeolus who watched the cavern in which they slumbered. 
Varnhagen tells us that his departure for Russia made an 
immense sensation at Prag, and we can well believe it. That 
German insurrection over which he brooded required the 
stay of some foreign Power. He had long looked to Eng- 
land to perform for Germany the same service she had ren- 
dered to Spain. To England he looked always and by no 
means believed that Russia could supply her place. But 
undoubtedly the help of Russia was worth having, and he 
could certainly, as the Czar said, do more for the German 
insurrection at St. Petersburg than at Prag. 

These were the immediate prospects with which Stein 
set out for Russia. We may perhaps imagine that he con- 
templated other and remoter possibilities. 

It is to be observed that Russia, like many other States 
of the Continent, was ripening towards reforms of the very 
same kind as those which Stein had introduced so success- 
fully into Prussia. Indeed, just as the violent and lawless 
revolution of France was repeated in most of the countries 
where Napoleon penetrated, so might the peaceful and re- 
conciling revolution to which Stein had shown the way have 
been repeated. It is certain that he was not so sanguine as 
to think that he would at once or soon have an opportunity 
of furthering such reforms, for he began his course in Russia 
by declaring that he had nothing to do with Russian poli- 
tics, and had come merely to look after German interests; 
nay, according to Turgeneff, he went further, and said that 
without a knowledge of the Russian language and life which 
he was too old to acquire, he could not hope to do anything 
for Russia; but this reserve was no doubt in part prudential, 
and easily reconcilable with hopes of gradually acquiring a 
position in which he could promote reform. It is probable 
that he expected Russia’s trial would last longer than it 
actually did, that the Government would be reduced very 
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low, and only by degrees, and after a struggle of several 
years, succeed in making head against the enemy. Had it 
proved so, the Czar might have been driven to great re- 
forms, as Frederick William had been, and indeed as the 
second Alexander in our own time was driven after the dis- 
asters of the Crimean war; and then Stein, not perhaps as 
actual Minister, but as confidential friend and Mentor of the 
Czar, might have been of the greatest use. 

None of these possibilities was realised. In the first 
place, Stein did not give any help in the conduct of the 
campaign by undertaking any of the duties either of Minister 
of War or Minister of Finance. If anything of this kind was 
intended, the invitation reached him much too late and the 
war was too short. The invasion began within a fortnight 
from his arrival in Wilna, and before the end of the year, 
that is in six months, the French army was with the armies 
of Tamerlane, and Napoleon was rubbing his hands over a 
Paris fire. After this, Stein bade farewell to Russia, and 
the rest of the time during which he attended on Alexander 
was spent in Germany and France. The questions which 
occupied him had no concern with the reform of Russian in- 
stitutions, but were questions of foreign policy, diplomacy 
and strategy: From what states is help to be looked for?— 
how far shall we carry the war?—shall we march on Paris? 
What attention he did give either to war administration or 
to the reform of institutions, was devoted, we shall find, to 
the benefit not of Russia but of Germany. 

In the main his second appearance on the public stage is 
sharply contrasted with his first. There we saw him intro- 
ducing a period of domestic reform and pushing foreign 
affairs and diplomacy into the background. Now, whatever 
may have been intended, he does exactly the opposite. We 
shall hear no more of legislation until at the Congress of 
Vienna he takes part in the discussion of a new Constitution 
for Germany. For three years we shall find him devoted 
to foreign policy and war administration. Nor does it seem 
that he takes less interest in this than he had taken in do- 
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mestic reform, although it has happened that his achieve- 
ments of 1808 are now almost alone remembered. It is by 
no means clear that he thought with less pride and pleasure 
of his share in the overthrow of Napoleon than of his recon- 
stitution of Prussia. At any rate in his autobiography it 
may be noticed that he becomes at this point rather more 
than less diffuse, so that he gives twice as much space to 
this period as to the former, and in a letter written to his 
wife from Paris just after the fall of Napoleon he remarks, 
“J have thus come to the end of a very interesting passage 
of my life.” Indeed if the other was the useful this was the 
triumphant passage, and moreover the reconstitution of 
Prussia would have been of small avail if Napoleon had not 
been overthrown. But we must also bear in mind what has 
been remarked above, that the temperament of Stein was 
really more military, more active and stirring, than would 
be gathered from the character of his best known achieve- 
ments. The share he was permitted to take in the cam- 
paigns of 1813, 1814, was a compensation to him for the 
failure of his attempt to kindle a War of Liberation in 1808. 
It may perhaps have seemed to Stein a complete and satis- 
factory compensation. The rising against Napoleon was far 
greater than any he had dreamed of, and was successful be- 
yond all expectation; and if Stein’s own part in it may seem 
insignificant, so that in most histories of the fall of Napoleon 
his name is scarcely mentioned, it may be remarked, first 
that he stood out conspicuously enough at the time in the 
eyes of his countrymen at least, and secondly that he seems 
to have been most sincerely indifferent to his own celebrity. 
What he found interesting in this passage of his life was 
not the sense of his own importance, but the pleasure of 
contributing to the overthrow of Napoleon, and thus in his 
autobiography, though it would be most satisfactory to find 
distinctly marked how much he considered to be due to his 
counsels, yet little of such information is to be found, so 
careless is he about his own claims. 
Hitherto the scene of this biography has been limited, so 
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that we have scarcely ever had occasion to look beyond 
Germany and not often beyond Prussia. It is fortunate for 
it that just when the scene expands so as to include Russia, 
and indeed ll Europe, Stein’s activity begins to be limited 
in another way by being restricted to foreign and war policy. 
Hence we are not called upon to discuss the internal con- 
dition of Russia or enter into its constitutional, administra- 
tive, and social history. Stein’s personal relations with the 
Czar, and the relation of those German interests which the 
former represented to the Russian interests represented by 
the latter; these are the only new matters which need be 
introduced into his biography at this point. It is also for- 
tunate that the period of his absence from Germany may be 
summarily despatched, for of the campaign of 1812 Stein, 
newly arrived at the Russian Court, was almost a passive 
spectator, and he returned to Germany at the beginning of 
1813. On the whole therefore, it will be possible for our 
narrative to observe pretty well the unity of place, and the 
reader need not for any considerable time lose sight of Ger- 
many. 

When Stein reached Wilna, he had seen pass before 
him the armies which were to withstand Napoleon. He re- 
marks that there were only 136—140,000 men ready to resist 
400,000, though further reserves were on the march from 
the interior. He had also had time to think over the posi- 
tion he would assume with respect to the Emperor. Ac- 
cordingly, when upon his arrival Count Nesselrode waited 
upon him, commissioned from the Emperor to inquire what 
he wished, he was ready with the answer, that he had no 
intention of entering the Russian service: it appears that 
appointments were ready for him, either in the Department 
of Finance or in that of Public Instruction; but that he 
wished only to take a share in German affairs, which were 
likely to be affected by the war, in a manner useful to his 
country. ‘By this declaration,” he tells us, “I gained free- 
dom to act on my convictions, and dissipated in the minds 
of the Russians all suspicion that ] aimed at posts or in- 
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fluence, and all disfavour. To this position, and to the 
Emperor’s goodness, I owed it that during my residence in 
Russia I was treated by the inhabitants, and especially 
Count Kotschubei, with friendliness and good will.” Count 
Kotschubei was Minister of the Interior. When he received 
an audience, he tells us, “the Emperor received him very 
graciously, and explained to him in a long conversation, the 
reasons which had constrained him to the Peace of Tilsit;” 
(and at the same time, we may suppose, apologised for the 
conduct that had displeased Stein so much before Erfurt)— 
“and expressed his unalterable resolution to carry on the 
war with the greatest perseverance and energy, and rather 
to endure all the dangers and calamities it might bring, than 
to make an ignominious peace.” 

What was at this time Stein’s impression of him whom 
he had hitherto regarded as a “weak, fickle and sensual 
prince”? Pertz gives it as follows, from a paper of Stein’s, 
but in such a way that it is difficult to be sure how far the 
words are those of Stein and how far of his biographer: 


His appearance is agreeable; refined and regular features, graceful bear- 
ing, the inclination of the head (being hard of hearing, he puts forward the left 
ear as the better) not disagreeable. The principal feature of his character is 
good-nature, friendliness, and a wish to contribute to the happiness and eleva- 
tion of mankind. His tutor, Laharpe of Geneva, early imbued him with respect 
for man and his rights, which at his accession he earnestly endeavoured to 
realise. The Emperor began with educational institutions, improvement of 
the condition of the peasant. But he wants the intellectual force to investigate 
the truth, the firmness to carry out his resolutions in spite of all hindrances, 
and to constrain the wills of those who disagree; his good-nature degenerates 
into weakness, and he is often obliged to avail himself of the weapons of craft 
and cunning, in order to carry out his objects. These last qualities have been 
developed by the lessons of his preceptor Field Marshal Soltikoff, an old cour- 
tier, who early instructed his pupil in compliance with his grandmother, her 
favourites, and with his father’s humours, while the despotism of his father 
could not but confirm him in these habits. 


Such is the description, which shows us that Stein had 
not been induced by the high personal compliment he had 
received from Alexander to change materially his opinion 
of him. Weak, fickle, somewhat cunning; this is the sub- 
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stance: on the other hand, he is now allowed to be good- 
natured and well-meaning. Much the same character might 
have been given of Haugwitz, or any other of that set which 
had been Stein’s special aversion. This does not promise 
well, but it is remarkable that his estimate afterwards rose 
_ greatly. When he returned to Germany in 1813 he asto- 
nished and scandalised his friends by his unbounded con- 
fidence in Alexander’s good faith; he was charged with 
Russianising, and his letters of that time are full of his re- 
spect and admiration for Alexander, ‘a feeling which is not 
extinguished by the gradual divergence of their views, 
which began about the time of the fall of Napoleon. It is 
certainly much to Alexander’s credit that he inspired a 
most clear-sighted observer who began with a prejudice 
against him with such a firm good opinion. 

Stein’s position is now this. He holds no office, but he 
is ready to be consulted and to advise the Emperor in all 
matters relating to Germany. Such a position was the 
safest which could have been taken up at the outset, and if 
later he should see his way to attempting more, it was a 
position which could easily be exchanged for a more in- 
fluential one. In the meanwhile Alexander could not be 
forbidden to consult him on matters which did not strictly 
affect Germany, and in point of fact we find Stein reporting 
on finance, on the expediency of an English alliance for 
Russia, and on the qualifications of the Russian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. But there was probably at this time good 
reason to think that the function of adviser on German 
affairs would prove to be no sinecure. By German affairs 
he means something very definite, nothing else indeed than 
insurrection after the example of Spain which had oc- 
cupied his thoughts so long. He hopes to raise Germany 
in Napoleon’s rear, and to bring over to the good cause 
some or all of the 150,000 Germans who marched into 
Russia under Napoleon’s standard. Had the war been 
longer than it was, had there been any considerable inter- 
yal between the triumph of the French when they entered 
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Moscow and the utter ruin of their army, we may imagine 
that this scheme might have taken effect. A long and 
doubtful struggle within Russia or on its frontier would 
have given Germany time to interfere decisively by such a 
general insurrection as Stein meditated. As it was the 
decision came too soon, and Napoleon’s army perished 
completely before Germany was able to rouse itself.. Ac- 
cordingly the agitation which Stein directed from Russia 
had no immediate result and only helped to ripen Germany 
for the events of 1813. 

Before we consider the business with which he was oc- 
cupied it will be convenient to trace the course of his move- 
ments in Russia. He did not stay long at Wilna, which 
was evacuated by the Russians on June 28th and entered by 
Napoleon the next day. At this time the Russians did not 
contemplate the long retreat into the interior which actually 
followed, and which is sometimes represented as the cun- 
ning device by which Napoleon was lured to his destruc- 
tion. Their plan was to retreat as far as the Duna and 
there to defy him in a fortified camp at Drissa, which was 
to be Russia’s Torres Vedras. Accordingly we find Stein 
next at Drissa, whither he went in company with Count 
Kotschubei. Here within the camp a hot military contro- 
versy now raged, in which we do not lear that he took 
any part. The whole plan of operations which had been 
adopted was called in question, and Alexander became con- 
vinced that his levies were utterly and even contemptibly 
insufficient. We are also told by Stein that several of the 
Generals combined to beg him either to take the direct 
command of the army or else to quit it altogether. He 
quitted it accordingly, and hurried to the two capitals of 
his Empire in order to call his people to arms. Stein 
followed him and arrived in Moscow on July 24th. The 
ancient city was to stand little more than two months 
longer, and Stein was among the last travellers who be- 
held it. 


Moscow (he writes) is more an assemblage of cities than a single city; it 
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exhibits a mass of buildings in the most different styles, magnificent palaces, 
wooden houses, buildings in the bad style of the declining Roman Empire 
mixed with the Eastern style; others in the best taste of modern architecture; 
the greater part of these great buildings surrounded with gardens which are 
often very large; (Rasumofsky’s is 42 acres), The population of the town 
numbers 370,000 souls and is very industrious and busy, hence the traffic in the 
streets is exceedingly lively, particularly in the great squares, where all the 
shops are collected, since business goes on exclusively in the shops, not in the 
houses, 


He does not seem to have been pleased on the whole 
with the manners of the society into which he was thrown 
at Moscow; all the more welcome must have been the 
glimpse of another social world which he caught on return- 
ing from a short expedition into the country, when he 
writes— 


I found Madame de Stael, but without coming to speech ofher. On my 
return I found a most cordial invitation from her, but did not get it till mid- 
night, when she was already in bed, and so I must postpone this acquaintance 
until she arrives in St. Petersburg. 


But though not pleased with Moscow society, he was 
greatly struck by the patriotic ardour of the people, the 
more so, we may be sure, because he remembered the 
tameness of Berlin in 1806. Rostopchin, the famous 
Governor of Moscow, had not misunderstood Stein’s 
character when, in a note which has been preserved, he 
proposes to Stein if he has any curtosity to see an Emperor 
adored by his people to come to the Chateau at ten o’clock. 
The autobiography records what effect the spectacle pro- 
duced upon his mind. 


I followed him (7. ¢. the Czar) to this immense and wealthy capital, where 
in the innumerable crowd that streamed in from every side, was displayed a 
high degree of religious and national enthusiasm, and all classes vied with each 
other in testifying this enthusiasm by furnishing money and militia, and thus 
expressing their devotion to their Emperor. The spectacle of the multitude 
surrounding and almost worshipping him, the piety with which they crowded 
to the churches and prayed with fervent devotion, was heart-elevating, in- 
spiring. 


In his laconic style he bestows only these two emphatic 
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epithets upon a spectacle which evidently impressed him 
deeply. It is perhaps necessary to add some interpretation 
of his feelings. We must not suppose that what he found 
so inspiring was merely the sight, rather curious than 
edifying, of a half-barbarous people’s superstitious rever- 
ence for their despot. What he witnessed was in fact the 
great decisive event of the time, and that which he of all 
men in Europe was in the best condition to appreciate. He 
witnessed a new phase of the Anti-Napoleonic Revolution, 
which was to falsify his own prediction that Russia would 
not be able to resist Napoleon’s attack. He saw the 
Spanish movement repeating itself in Russia. What he 
had hitherto seen both at Wilna and at Drissa must have 
confirmed all his earlier forebodings and prepared him for 
a. catastrophe like that of Jena. The armies were altogether 
insufficient in-numbers, and there was the same dissension 
and confusion of ideas among the generals that he re- 
membered in 1806. Who could doubt that Napoleon would 
triumph over such armies? And so he did. But when he 
had done so what was to follow? Would his entrance into 
Moscow have the same consequences as his entrance into 
Berlin in 1806, or would it be like his entrance into Madrid 
in 1808? That is, would it be followed by a Treaty which 
would seal the subjugation of Russia, or by an interminable 
war which would wear out the resources of Napoleon? By 
those two epithets, heart-elevating, inspiring, Stein, I take it, 
means to say that what he witnessed at Moscow decided 
this question for him. It was remarked that in the critical 
months which followed, Stein, though he had before 
predicted that Russia would certainly be overcome, was the 
most hopeful man in St. Petersburg. One Job’s post after 
another arrived and one courtier after another went over to 
the Peace Party, but Stein’s joyous confidence only rose 
higher and higher. In him, as it was said of Cromwell, hope 
shone like a fiery pillar when it had gone out everywhere 
else. This, I imagine, was not merely the flash struck from 
a heroic nature by ill-fortune. It was the insight of one 
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who had learned the lesson of the time. He had perceived 
that Napoleon’s commission was against states that were 
not also nations; and what he had witnessed at Moscow, 
the explosion of enthusiasm where the very serf devoted 
himself for the country that oppressed him, while the great 
nobles, a Soltikoff and a Dmitrieff-Mamonoff, offered to 
raise whole regiments at their own expense, had taught him 
that Russia was not among these artificial states, but that 
she was of the type of Spain, one of those great spiritual 
fabrics which are state and church and family in one, and 
which therefore are well-nigh invincible even when barbar- 
ous, even when corrupt. 

Alexander left Moscow for St. Petersburg on July 31st, 
and Stein followed him on August 2nd. He stayed for two 
days at Twer on a visit to Prince George of Oldenburg, of 
whom we shall soon hear more. He arrived at St. Peters- 
burg on the 9th. This is the end of his wanderings in 
Russia. He did not leave St. Petersburg except for ex- 
cursions to places at a short distance, until he left it for 
Germany at the beginning of 1813. 

These excursions occupied the first few weeks after his 
arrival before the cold weather set in, and the St. Peters- 
burg season began. He visited his friends the Kotschubeis 
at Czarskoe Zelo, where he had a good opportunity of see- 
ing the old country palace in which the great Czarinas of 
the 18th century, the two Catharines and Elizabeth, had 
lived; the Orloffs at their villa on an island of the Neva, 
and the Narishkins. With Count Orloff he seems to have 
formed—what was rare with him—a sort of literary friend- 
ship, for the Count wrote in a letter of later date: 


I have no doubt in your moments of leisure you read our common friends 
Tacitus and Thucydides; I mean to come and read them with you at the 
Schloss Stein, and we will throw in Homer and Aeschylus. 


But for this passage I should have doubted whether Stein 
read Greek, and the only other passage which describes him 
as doing so makes me doubt whether it was not a new study 
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taken up at this particular time to relieve the tedium of his 
Russian life. We are told that at St. Petersburg he often 
found the time hang heavy on his hands, and that he sent 
for a certain Graife who was a Professor of Greek Literature, 
and read Thucydides with him. Perhaps Count Orloff may 
have once or twice been present at these readings. At Na- 
rishkin’s house he had at last the pleasure which he had 
missed at Moscow, and made the acquaintance of Madame 
de Stael. He does not seem to have been attracted by her 
appearance. He finds something 


quite plain in her mouth and something very passionate in her eye, and in her 
behaviour much indiscreetness, though at the same time marks of good-nature 
and simplicity. She has her daughter with her, not at all pretty, but simple 
and good, besides Herr Schlegel and a young man, her friend as it seems. She 
thinks of taking her son to Sweden; perhaps there she will print her book on 
German Literature. I do not think she will take here, for there is no taste 
here for literature, and the ladies are extraordinarily indolent. 


Again he writes: 


Madame de Stael has been very well received by the Empresses; she 
passes for a good plain woman; but she is not asked to table because it is 
against usage to invite strangers; exceptions are a very great favour, only 
granted at this time to Admiral Bentinck and me, 


Again: 


I have passed an extremely agreeable day at Count Orloff’s; we were a 
small party on his island: after dinner Madame de Stael read us some chapters 
of her book upon Germany—she has rescued a copy from Savary’s claws, and 
means to have it printed in England; she read the chapter on Enthusiasm; it 
moved me strongly by its depth and nobleness of feeling and elevation of 
thought, to which she gives expression with an eloquence that goes to the 
heart; perhaps I may copy out fot you some passages, and enclose them with 
this letter (Stein was fond of copying out the passages in books which took his 
fancy); I am sure they will touch and elevate you, 


He copies and sends the chapter on Enthusiasm, and 
means to copy more if the authoress stays longer. But on 
Sept. 8th he writes, 


Madame de Stael left us on the 7th, she is going to Stockholm to find an 
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appointment for her son: her company was very agreeable, and I am sorry for 
her departure. 


On the 15th of August Stein had a visitor whose ap- 
pearance is more important to the readers of his biography 
than it was to Stein himself. Hitherto our sources have 
been almost exclusively official documents, and we have 
often had occasion to regret that no intimate friend who 
had watched his life with interest and stored up his sayings 
has left us any account of him. We have felt the want of 
a Boswell, and now arrives one who undertakes in the most 
explicit manner to supply the want. Ernst Moritz Arndt, 
the famous author of the “German Fatherland,” arrived in 
St. Petersburg on the day above-mentioned, just when Stein 
was writing down his first impressions of Madame de Stael. 
From the moment of his arrival he saw much of Stein, and 
it was in fact he who copied out for the Frau vom Stein the 
chapter on Enthusiasm from Madame de Stael’s book. The 
relation continued until they left Russia together. It grew 
closer, though it was oftener interrupted, during the war in 
Germany; and for the rest of Stein’s life Arndt was on the. 
list of his friends, and a frequent visitor at Nassau and at 
Cappenberg. He lived to be a very old man, and in the 
year 1858—his eighty-ninth year—was prevailed upon by 
Bunsen to write down his reminiscences of one whom he 
regarded as “‘the second Arminius and political Martin 
Luther of Germany.” Accordingly appeared ‘‘My Wend- 
ings and Wanderings with the Imperial Baron Heinrich Karl 
Friedrich vom Stein.” It has a dedication to Bunsen, which 
begins, “Here, honoured friend, you have at last your 
Bothwell of Auchinleck with and about Stein.”? It would be 
unjust to comment on this sentence by quoting Quid dignum 
tanto feret hic promissor hiatu? for it is evident that he 
does not mean to compare his little book to the immortal 
Life of Johnson, but only to the slighter if not more imitable 
Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides. The book is short and 
yet is by no means exclusively occupied with Stein, and it 
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gives the impression, which Arndt elsewhere confirms, that 
his admiration for Stein grew upon him somewhat gradually, 
so that he was not, like Boswell, full of eagerness from the 
outset to amass materials for the future book. With these 
abatements, it is a most welcome aid in the attempt to pic- 
ture Stein as he lived, and particularly his appearance, 
bearing, and manner of speech. It is the work no doubt of 
a worshipper, yet by no means a blind worshipper; and if it 
sometimes excites a suspicion of a little idealising, it no- 
where bears any mark of serious exaggeration. The total 
of what we owe to it may be said to be some dozen of 
credible anecdotes, a lively descriptive portrait of Stein 
himself, with good companion sketches of several of his 
friends, and for the period of his residence in Russia, when 
Arndt’s means of observation were very good, a really im- 
portant biographical memoir. As Arndt is not merely one 
of our authorities, but may also be considered as the most 
famous of the school of patriots who looked up to Stein as 
their master, and would have counted it an honour to be 
called by his name, it will be proper to introduce him formally 
to the reader by sketching his life up to the moment when 
he made Stein’s acquaintance. 

He was a native of the island of Rigen and was thus 
born a Swedish subject, as he believed himself to be of 
Swedish descent. The year of his birth was 1769, so that 
he was twelve years younger than Stein. His origin was 
not merely humble; it may startle our English notions to 
hear that the famous poet and patriot had for his grand- 
father one who lived and died a serf, and that, like Horace, 
he was the son of a freedman.* The family had lived as 
serfs on the estate of Count Malte Putbus, when the poet’s 
father received emancipation, and afterwards became a 
steward and then a well-to-do farmer. It startles our notions 
still more to learn that in this family of a sometime serf 
there was much education, love of literature, much self- 


* Arndt’s own comparison, Zrienes nstgen, p. 4. 
Life and Times. of Stein. lll, 9 
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respect, and much stateliness and ceremony in the conduct 
of life. The Freedman himself is thus described: 


He was a fine portly man, and had acquired by travel and intercourse 
with cultivated people as much culture as could be got at that time anywhere 
in Germany by anyone short of a scholar. In sense and spirit he was superior 
to most, and in many ways he was cleverer, and wrote his German and his 
name more correctly and better than most justices (Landrathe) and generals 
of his time. In short, he was an excellent dignified person, at least for the 
little island of Riigen, and weighing him in the social scale of the place and 
time ; and he associated with most considerable clergymen, officials and smaller 
noblemen of the neighbourhood. 


The description of manners in this nook of ancient 
Europe is so curious that room must be found here for an 
abridgment of it: 


On festive occasions the house of a worthy farmer or humble village 
pastor had the same appearance as that of a Baron or Major Vox, the same 
solemnity and ceremony, though no doubt stiffer, clumsier, and therefore more 
absurd and silly. It was in short the peruke style, the foreign, hypocritical 
Jesuitical affectation and mannerism, the rococo and arabesque style, which 
lasted from Louis XIV. to the French Revolution. To this day there is 
laughter in my inmost soul when I think of the ladies’ dressing-rooms of those 
times. 

The men in their way just as stiff, but not so bad. With these the grand 
images of the Seven Years War had somewhat broken down the foreign 
fashion. One might fairly call it a parody of Frederick the Great and his 
heroes. .... And then the young people! Even these insignificant creatures 
could not be let alone. The head suffered a dreadful martyrdom on these 
gaudy days; it often lasted a full stricken hour. .... And when the poor boys 
came down to the company they had to make the round of it and kiss the 
hand of each gentleman and lady with the deepest obeisances. But the 
funniest thing in these imitations of fashionable life was the use of the High 
German language, which at that time passed in the island quite for something 
extra and unusual, and no wonder, since few knew how to manage it decently, 
or so as not to break the head of the dative and accusative some hundred 
times even in a quarter of an hour. It was an indispensable part of good ws 
to stumble along in High German for at least the first five or ten minutes of 
the commencement and first assembling of a party; not till the first glow of 
solemn feeling had subsided, did one descend again to the homely soccxs of 
one’s familiar Plattdeutsch. Here and there too were strewed a few fragments 
of French, and I remember how it amused me, when I began to learn the 
foreign language regularly, to think of the Wun Schur! Wun Schur! (Bon 
Jour) and the & la Wundér! @ la bonne heure!) or of the Fladrun (flacon) as 
Fraulein B. used to call her water-bottle, 
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The following extract gives a notion of the intellectual 
atmosphere in which he grew up: 


‘That was a truly poetical epoch in which our good Germany woke up 
again after a long dull dream to a genuine literary and poetical existence, and 
the charm of it was that the people took a much greater part in it than those 
of this age seem to do. This was the case not merely with men of study and 
education, but also with simple and unlearned persons such as my parents and 
others of the same class. We had left Grandison and Pamela, Gellert’s 
Swedish Count and Miller’s Siegwart behind, and got Werther’s Sorrows and 
Eschenburg’s and“Wieland’s translations of Shakespeare, and Lessing, Clau- 
dius, Birger and Stolberg were greeted with delight by old and young. In 
our school my brother Fritz began first to make verses; indeed the youngster 
set about rendering the Roman History in Dramas. I suppose this set me off 
too; without him perhaps I should never have written averse. The fact is, 
Nature has not given me enough of that flowing and fleeting, fantastic and 
magnetic fluid that makes a poet, and if I have had some success now and 
then with single lyrical trifles, that only makes good the proverb, A blind 
pigeon finds a pea at times. 


Arndt’s school was the Gymnasium at Stralsund, and in 
1791 he became a student of theology in the University of 
Greifswald, from which he proceeded to that of Jena, where 
he listened to Reinhold and Fichte without apparently being 
much interested. As his aptitudes unfolded themselves, 
they proved to be those of a traveller and a student of man- 
ners and nationalities. He laid aside theology, spent the 
years 1798 and 1799 in wandering about Europe, and soon 
afterwards published an account of his travels. In 1800 he 
became a Privat-Docent at Greifswald, and meeting with 
much success, rose to be a Professor Extraordinarius in 
1806. In 1803 he plunged into one of the leading con- 
troversies of that time by publishing his History of Serfdom 
in Pomerania and Rigen. It excited bitter opposition 
among the Swedish nobles, but the King came to his help, 
and in 1806 serfdom was abolished in the Swedish domi- 
nions. When the wars of 1805 and 1806 brought the new 
scourge of Universal Monarchy upon Europe, he declared 
himself upon this subject also, and thus became enrolled 
among the pioneers of the revolution which brought down 
Napoleon, and in doing so gave rise to the nationality 
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struggles which have filled the last age. This he did by 
the publication at Altona in 1807 of his Spirit of the Age. 

He gives us the following account of the growth within 
him of the great conviction of his life: 


A few days after my departure from Paris, Napoleon had returned from 
Egypt. I saw the imperial figure of the age force his way forward, I followed 
his stratagems and battles, his glories and violences. Did I then clearly under- 
stand him? I know not: but after the battle of Marengo, there seized me a 
dread of this figure, worshipped as it was by so many and such high people : 
it seemed an unconscious presentiment of the misery of the next ten years. 
Anger however, anger which often at the sight of the shame of Germany and 
Europe became rage, came with the Peace of Lunéville and the disgraceful 
bargainings and chafferings in which Talleyrand and Maret carved out and 
cheapened the Fatherland’s lot and lots. At last the years 1805, 1806 broke 
down the last props on which a fragment of what was German had seemed 
able to sustain itself. Now was the utmost realized; everything German, 
small as well as great, obscure as well as famous, lay now in one great 
universal heap of misery, and the proud foreign cock crowed his Victoria over 
the ruins of fallen glory. The time was come when all single feelings and 
judgments and prejudices and loves and preferences sank together into the 
great ruin. What kings and Emperors had lost and surrendered the poor had 
to make up their minds to part with. When Austria and Prussia were fallen 
after vain struggles, then first my heart began to love them with true love, and 
to hate the foreigner with true anger. Not Napoleon only, not the crafty, 
self-contained cynical Corsican, born in the land in which honey is poison, 
upon whom later, as a great scape-goat, liars have tried to whet the anger of 
Europe, not him did I hate most or with such rage, but them, the French, the 
false, haughty, rapacious, crafty and faithless enemies of the Empire for 
centuries past, them I hated with all my heart, and recognized and loved with 
all my heart my true fatherland. Even my Swedish particularism died away 
in me, the heroes of Sweden in my heart became now mere echoes of the past; 
when Germany through her discord had ceased to exist, my heart recognized 
her as one and united. 


This book speaks out freely enough. In its sketch of 
Bonaparte we find passages like the following: 


Bonaparte understood the people he had to do with. Frank where he 
could be so safely, secret where his success appeared still remote, mysterious 
in trifies and like the oracles doubly so in great matters, he could only impose 
at all upon such a frivolous nation and age. Many went on believing him to be 
the greatest of republicans and cosmopolitans, when he had long since de- 
clared the contrary in plain terms; ay, even now many stand agape as if they 
were bewitched at his good fortune, and believe him destined for the salvation 
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and emancipation of Europe from all evil. Bonaparte seems to me not at-all 
the man to promote the stiller kind of influence and the more delicate arts; 
yet other eyes see it differently. Arts and sciences—well! there was room 
here to do something for them. But it is not the country for them, their first 
vital organ is wanting, Freedom and a higher sort of honour than the Stars of 
the Legion of Honour, Senatoreries and pensions can give. This ruler only 
regards them because the age requires him to do so. 


And so on, without any reserve, damning the whole im- 
perial regime first in generals and then in particulars, first 
as a degrading system of government and then as guilty of 
the murder of D’Enghien and the disappearance of Tous- 
saint. 

We may imagine what the author of such a book had to 
apprehend, though it was not actually, as has been asserted, 
for having this book in his shop that Palm the bookseller 
of Niirnberg was shot by a military commission. Arndt 
lived an uneasy life at Greifswald, from which occasionally 
he made visits to Sweden and sometimes in disguise to 
Germany. He was at Berlin in 1809, and witnessed the 
return of the King and Queen from Kénigsberg. When the 
Russian expedition impended and the whole north of Europe 
seemed likely to pass at once into Napoleon’s power, Arndt 
no longer considered himself safe, and determined to go to 
Russia. At the beginning of 1812 he managed to get a 
passport from Count Lieven, the ambassador at Berlin. He 
bade farewell to his family and went to Berlin in February, 
and then with Count Chasot to Breslau. He remained there 
till June, when, the war just breaking out, he made his way 
to Prag. Here he found Gruner, who immediately said to 
him that the Minister vom Stein, who had been summoned 
by the Czar to St. Petersburg, desired Arndt to go to him 
as soon as possible, having learned from Gruner that he had 
already furnished himself with a passport for Russia. 
Gruner added that he was surprised at Arndt’s late arrival 
at Prag, for he had several weeks before forwarded Stein’s 
message to Breslau, but it appears Arndt had not received 
the letter. By this time, the war having begun, and Austria, 
the country in which Arndt found himself, having joined 
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Napoleon, it was no easy matter to cross into Russia; but 
Arndt found a Viennese who carried on a smuggling trade 
upon the frontier of Russia and Austria. This man con- 
sented to take Arndt into Russia disguised as his servant. 
In this way, after a long journey by Kief and Moscow, and 
after having seen many strange things which he has de- 
scribed most vividly—not, the reader should understand, 
in the “ Wendings and Wanderings,” but in another auto- 
biographical book published much earlier under the title of 
“Recollections from my External Life”—Arndt arrived in 
St. Petersburg and stood in Stein’s presence. A friendship 
began which might be expected to be lasting, for it was not 
founded upon accident but upon a common hatred and suf- 
ferings in the same cause— 


United thoughts and counsels, equal hope 
And hazard in the glorious enterprise. 


We can now add Arndt’s picture of Stein’s personal 
appearance and bearing to those of Rehberg, Uwaroff and 
Varnhagen. Some part of this description has already 
been extracted in the present chapter; the rest may follow 
now. 


The Baron Karl vom Stein was of middle hight, rather short and squat 
than tall and slender, the body strong with broad German shoulders, legs and 
thighs well rounded, feet with clear instep, all at once strong and fine, mark- 
ing the man of old family; bearing and gait alike firm and measured. On this 
body sat a stately head, with a broad receding forehead, as artists tell us the 
great man often has, the nose strongly aquiline; below, a fine tight mouth, 
and chin which it must be confessed wasa little too long and too pointed. 

And be it here said once for all, in answer to those who always come out 
with the finest white skin and the bluest silver-clear eyes as the genuine 
mark of-nobleness and genius in a man, that the two greatest Germans of the 
rgth century, Goethe and Stein, observed the world from brown eyes; though 
there was this difference, that the Goethian eye, broad and open, looked down 
for the most part with mild radiance upon all around, and upon people, while 
Stein’s eye, smaller and keener, rather gleamed than shone, and at times very 
fiercely flashed. Usually it expressed friendliness and honesty, but when he 
was in serious or positively angry mood it was capable of flashing in a for- 
midable manner, 
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Then follow the sentences quoted above, after which 
Arndt continues: 


His hurricane nature, how liable he was to gales and storms of passion, 
how at times his impatience made him a slave to fury which might then hurry 
him to all lengths—this infirmity he was quite conscious of, and at times ac- 
cused himself beyond all reason, as in fact it was his way, like a truly humble, 
honest man, not merely to confess it, but also to make compensation where he 
thought he had hurt good people by excessive vehemence and irritability. I 
have known cases enough of this where both myself and others were con- 
cerned. Often enough has the brave pious man, speaking of long past years, 
especially of his youth, in the consciousness of this passionateness which was 
natural to him and of other fiery inborn impulses, such as whirl and boil in 
mighty souls, said, ‘‘ Believe me, a man should never boast of his nature. We 
are all poor sinners, as Dr. Luther says. There was the stuff for a villain in 
me, had not my boyhood and youth been curbed by a pious mother and yet 
more pious elder sister.” 


And then his intellect: 


He had been a good student both at home and at the High School of 
Gottingen, had learnt, by reading and travel, the history of his own people 
and fatherland as well as the histories of other nations, and later, when by his 
own choice it became his lot to serve in Prussia, had striven with great in- 
dustry and noble conscientiousness to conquer outright and explore all that 
his office and duty required of him, and yet many who in other respects stood 
far below him might excel him in attainments and acquired skill, not excepting 
even his contemporary and rival, Hardenberg. But there was a something in 
this intellect, a something that can only be indicated, and not described. 
What Stein was he was completely and entirely at every instant; he had at 
every instant his tools and weapons ready and completely within reach, the 
revolving barrels of his mind were ever loaded and ready to be fired; in mo- 
ments of clearness and vigour there flashed from his mouth not only good sense, 
but Jon mot after bon mot. 


Then follows the description given above of his power of 
clear and terse expression. 

Thus did Stein appear to Arndt after he had known him 
long. The impression produced by the first meeting is thus 
described: 


I went to my own little room moved and touched by the bearing, manner, 
and speech of this knightly man, and found myself puzzling over an access of 
reminiscences where just the people and things that came to mind would not 
give themselves a name. This fit of reminiscence and comparison, and the 
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perplexity it caused me, grew stronger in the next days, till all at once I had 
it, and cried out instinctively, Fichte! Yes! it was my friend Fichte, old 
Fichte, almost to the life; the same squat figure, the same brow, which in 
Fichte too at times could-shine with clear genial friendliness, the same power- 
fal nose in both, but with the difference, that in Fichte this powerful beak 
probed the world as if still seeking, but in Stein seemed to belong to one who 
had already found firm ground to rest on. Both could be friendly, Stein much 
more so than Fichte, both could look deeply earnest and at times formidable 
and terrible, and certainly this look was on occasion far more terrible in 
the son of the German Knight than in the son of the poor weaver of the 
Lausitz. 


Stein was at this time occupying rooms in the Hotel De- 
muth (Demuth was the name of the proprietor), which he 
exchanged in the autumn for a grand ministerial palace. It 
was here that Arndt visited him, and was received with such 
cheerful warmth, as if he had been a friend of many years’ 
standing, ‘I am glad you are come,” said Stein; “it is to 
‘be hoped that we shall find some work to do here.” Arndt 
was asked to dinner and installed in rooms in the same 
hotel. He was in a manner taken into Stein’s service and 
made his secretary, receiving a salary from the German 
Committee, which will be described in the next chapter. 
What was the work which Arndt was expected todo? The 
reader will hardly need to be told. When a national re- 
bellion against tyranny was to be roused, a man like Arndt 
was worth his weight in gold. He had, what was so rare 
among German literary men, a popular style. He had a 
passionate interest in politics, but at the same time he had 
no political crotchets, no questionable opinions that he was 
eager to put forward. The Anti-Napoleonic Revolution 
could not indeed run its course to the end without formulat- 
ing a special political doctrine, but in its early stages it was 
summed up in hatred of bondage, hatred of the intrusive 
foreigner. These were the feelings which Arndt knew how 
to express, and he had no temptation to mix with them any 
republican aspirations, which would have ruined the cause 
by throwing the German princes unanimously into the arms 
of Napoleon, while he could sincerely appeal to those reli- 
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gious feelings, which with the mass of the people would be 
more powerful than any others. We can imagine then with 
what satisfaction Stein had heard from Gruner that Arndt 
had been procuring a Russian passport, and the eagerness 
with which he secured his services. 

The business which with the help of his new secretary 
Stein transacted in Russia I reserve for another chapter. In 
the remainder of the present we may confine ourselves to 
his social life in St. Petersburg, and the influence he exerted 
there. 

Arndt has some notes of Madame de Stael’s visit. Of 
her companion, the great littérateur, A. W. Schlegel, he re- 
marks that he did not look like a German, but like a 
polished and smug French Abbé, in shoes with gold buckles 
and snow-white silk-stockings, and that he spoke for the 
most part in a very soft whisper, interrupting Arndt’s genial 
thunder with “Hush! Hush! here in Russia there are ears 
behind every door and every curtain.” He seems to have 
often seen Stein and Madame de Stael together, and 
thought that they got on very well on the ground of their 
common hatred of Napoleon, though he remarks that the lady 
had to put up with frequent attacks upon her nation. No 
doubt her position as a Frenchwoman was trying at St. 
Petersburg in the crisis of a French invasion. She had a 
triumph over Arndt when, asking him about a duel in which 
he had been wounded, she received for answer, “Oui, Ma- 
dame, j’ai été percé par un boulet,” upon which she replied, 
‘Comment, Monsieur? vous avez eu un boulet (7. e. cannon- 
ball) dans le corps et vous vivez encore!” But it was trying 
to her when she went to hear a play of Racine at the theatre, 
that the audience raised a cry of “Away with the accursed 
French!” and behaved in such a manner that the actors had 
to make their escape with all speed for fear of ill-usage. 
Amdt was positively startled at the effect this had upon 
Madame de Stael’s feelings. He saw her on her return 
throw herself on a sofa, weep, sob, and all but tear her hair, 
while she went on passionately crying, “‘O ces barbares! O. 
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mon Racine!” He remarks that it was very German in him- 
self and in his German friends to be astonished at this. It 
was certainly quite inconceivable that a German matron or 
maiden should be so excited because a play of Goethe’s or 
schiller’s had been hissed off the stage at London or Paris, 
but he thinks it would do the Germans no harm to be in this 
respect a little more like the French or the Russians. One 
German was in this respect very like the Russians, for Stein 
has an entry in his diary under date of September 6th, in 
which he mentions that he had been to the French theatre, 
and found that the public let pass no opportunity of 
expressing its abhorrence of the French nation and 
everything belonging to it; he remarks laconically, “I 
am of the same way of thinking” (Ich theile diese Ge- 
sinnung). 

The description given by Arndt of Stein’s success in 
Petersburg society is most glowing and ‘enthusiastic. In 
fact, when we consider that Arndt was a German among 
Russians, and under a strong temptation to exaggerate the 
importance of one who was the representative of Germany, 
we feel that it would not be wise to lay much stress upon 
this description. One salon in which he frequently appeared 
was, we learn, that of the wife of Prince Alexander of 
Wiirtemberg, a leading Russian General and now one of the 
principal military authorities for the campaign of 1812. 
The Princess was a sister of Leopold of Belgium, and a 
bosom-friend of the Czarina. In this salon, it seems, there 
reigned the most remarkable freedom of speech and of po- 
litical sentiment; it was in fact a sort of political club. 
Arndt believes that it was Stein whose influence had given 
it this character. Here appeared often Armfeld the Swede, 
governor of Finnland, noted for the conspicuous part he 
had recently taken in the overthrow of the all-powerful 
Minister Speranski, who in Russian history is the great ex- 
ample of the vanity of the statesman’s wishes, like Sejanus 
and Wolsey in the literature of the West; here too Ouvril; 
and not unfrequently among the crowd of ladies moved, in 
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the strictest incognito, the reigning Empress. After the 
Princess of Wiirtemberg Arndt names the Countess Orloff 
as an enthusiastic admirer of Stein. She was according to 
him the most fascinating woman in Russia, and impressed 
Stein himself much more deeply than the De Stael, so that 
he was heard to deplore that such a pearl should be hidden 
away in such a country. But it seemed to Arndt that her 
admiration for Stein was unbounded, and he remembers to 
have seen her almost overwhelmed by one of his character- 
istic fiery outbreaks. She had been enlarging upon the 
corruption that reigned among the officials both civil and 
military, and upon the want of proper pride among the 
nobles, which contrasted so strongly with the valour and 
patriotism shown by the people. Stein attributed it to the 
vicious education and disorderly mode of life of the Russian 
nobles, and turned suddenly upon the Countess with, “How 
is morality or discipline to find its way into a country where 
the children grow up, as they do even in your house, ina 
Tartar mixture and confusion of all ages and sexes, and 
never have a glimpse of simplicity, decorum or severity of 
manners?” He drove the lesson home with all the biting 
frankness that belonged to him, and until the Countess was 
dissolved in tears and feminine despair. 

Whether he had the splendid social success that Arndt 
believes, and was the most admired person in St. Peters- 
burg, it will be safest to leave an open question. It is in 
vain that we look in the diaries which he sent to his wife to 
see whether he thought so himself or anything similar. 
Arndt says that he scarcely ever talked of himself and his 
doings, and we have already had occasion to remark that 
he seems unable to write about himself even in an autobi- 
ography. We are not surprised therefore to find that not 
even the pretext of gratifying his wife induces him to say a 
word about any successes, social or other, obtained by him 
in St. Petersburg. But Arndt could not be mistaken when 
he tells us of the kind of influence which he exerted, that in 
the critical days of the campaign he helped to sustain the 
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hearts of all by the sanguine and triumphant confidence of 
success which he everywhere displayed. The melancholy 
calculations of September 1808 were now forgotten; he had 
understood, as I imagine, that Russia was not to be com- 
pared with Germany, but with Spain. He had perceived 
that Napoleon here had made his old mistake on a greater 
scale, and had imagined that he had to fight with a weak 
Government and an insufficient army, whereas he was re- 
sisted by a vast population made heroic by patriotism and 
religion. He had been, in his own language, “inspired” by 
this discovery; he had in fact found the element he breathed 
most naturally. Never before had it been his lot to live 
where the chivalry, the patriotism and the religiousness 
which formed the basis of his large and simple character 
could find free play; till now all these feelings had been 
choked in the atmosphere of sceptical cosmopolitanism 
which he had been compelled to breathe. Arndt’s account 
of his brilliant and inspiring hopefulness is therefore highly 
credible; and indeed it is not only credible, but we may say 
certain from the nature of things, that the hopefulness of a 
man of his reputation, experience, and influence with Alex- 
ander, must have produced an important effect upon the 
public opinion of St. Petersburg. 


On the day when the news arrived of the burning of Moscow, (writes 
Arndt,) Stein had invited a midday party principally in honour of the valiant 
Hessian, Dérnberg, who had just arrived from England. I was to have a seat 
at the table, as well as a certain official F. whom Stein for the most part 
thought pretty well of. But that morning before the party he delivered him- 
self about him in this way: ‘‘F. has just been here with a face like a woman’s 
when the first labour-pains come on. I meant at first to ask him too, but 
when I had heard his honing and moaning about Moscow, and how we should 
soon have a wretched peace, I thought I would leave the poor devil to him- 
self. Courage, my good friend! Courage is the thing for a man in this world. 
Who knows but we may have yet to move some hundreds of miles further 
east, to Kasan or Astrakhan? I have lost my luggage often enough in my life, 
say three or four times. After all a man can die but once! At any rate, we 
will drink to good fortune to-day.” And we did drink and clink our glasses to 
good fortune merrily enough. 


The same confidence in the fidelity of the people, the 
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same contempt for those blind Governments which by their 
suspicion or disregard of the people had betrayed Europe 
to the universal Tyrant, is shown in the best of these Russian 
anecdotes, one which it is worth remarking came to Arndt 
from a Russian informant, Count Uwaroff. 

The Empress Dowager was according to Arndt “a 
majestic lady in the fifties, sprung from those German 
Pelopidz, the House of Wiirtemberg.” Those wha had 
to attend on her complained of her indefatigable activity, 
which allowed them no rest, and of her power of standing 
for hours together without showing signs of fatigue, while 
all her retinue were fainting round her. This haughty dame, 
who, according to Bernhardi, had had thoughts, when Paul 
was murdered, of repeating the coup d’état of Catharine and 
usurping the crown from her son Alexander, opened her lips 
at a great festival of triumph given after the failure of the 
French expedition, and said, “If now a single French soldier 
makes his escape beyond the German frontiers I shall be 
ashamed of being a German woman.” At these words, re- 
ported Uwaroff, Stein, who was present, was seen to turn 
first red and then white with passion. He stood up, bowed, 
and said, “Your Majesty is very wrong to utter such words, 
and that about the great, true and valiant nation to which 
you have the happiness to belong. You should have said 
‘I am ashamed not of the German people, but of my 
brothers, cousins and my set, the German princes.’ I have 
lived through it all; I lived on the Rhine in the years 1791, 
2, 3, 4; the people were not to blame, but you did not know 
how to use them. Had the German Kings and Princes done 
their duty, never would a Frenchman have passed the Elbe, 
Oder, or Weichsel, to say nothing of the Dnestr (Niemen?).” 
The Empress had the grace to answer, “‘Perhaps you are 
right, Baron, and J thank you for your lecture.” 

But it is time to leave society, which was at no time a 
favourite arena of Stein’s, and to consider the serious occu- 
pations in which he was engaged during his residence in 
Russia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE GERMAN COMMITTEE. 


WHAT Stein had immediately in view in going to Russia 
cannot be better explained than by quoting the first Memoir 
which he laid before Alexander. It was written at Wilna, 
and is dated June 18th, that is, the sixth day after his ar- 
rival. 


As everything announces the outbreak of war, it is necessary to inquire 
into the possibility of making the resources of Germany available for the 
service of Russia and her allies; at present they are at the disposition of 
Napoleon, and the problem is to find means of dissolving them or of directing 
them against him by exciting opinion to the point of expressing itself openly 
against him. 

The feelings of the German population are embittered against the present 
state of things and its author; it sees its independence, its blood, its property, 
sacrificed to the interest of the Princes who have betrayed it to prolong an 
ephemeral existence; it is oppressed, harassed and insulted by foreign hordes; 
it is forced to fight against nations which are either its natural allies or at least 
stand in no hostile relation to it; all old arrangements and usages are at an 
end, and there remains no trace of the happiness enjoyed twenty years ago by 
this numerous and cultivated nation. The nobility sees itself deprived of its 
privileges and of the splendid appointments which the Church and the Knightly 
Orders afforded it, and subjected to the conscription with greater rigour than 
even in France; in the country, people are crushed with taxes and with 
soldiers quartered on them, every branch of industry is destroyed or turned 
into smuggling, the factories stand still in consequence of the extravagances 
of the Continental system, which has snapped the ties with America which 
have been formed with such labour in the last three centuries, That continent 
was regarded hitherto as one of the most effective promoters of civilisation, to 
which we owed a steady increase in the circulating medium, and a multiplica- 
tion of the objects of traffic and enjoyment; but now a man blinded by an- 
bition and supported by the cowardice of Princes whom he oppresses, dissolves 
these relations, impoverishes Europe and leads it back to barbarism. This 
violent order of things injures Germany particularly, since her industrial pro- 
ducts are in great part consumed in America, and this source of national wealth 
is now completely stopped up. In the whole wide region are to be seen only 
unfortunates who shake their fetters, and a few wretches who are proud of 
them. Such a condition of things, resting upon naked force and the suppres- 
sion of all wills and opinions, can last only as long as the activity of this iron 
hand; and with every glimpse of a prospect of alleviation we have seen 
people bestir themselves to break their chains if possible. 
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We may confirm and enhance this temper of the public mind by circulat- 
ing in Germany writings which will give a striking picture of the miserable and 
degrading condition of the country. The and part of the Sfirtt of the Age, 
by Arndt, is written with great force and appalling truth; printed in Sweden, 
it has failed to penetrate into Germany; we shall have to procure a reprint of 
it, and smuggle it over the Galician frontier to Herr Gruner at Prag, so that 
he may circulate the book in Germany, and we must attract Herr Arndt hither 
to employ him in the composition of tracts to be circulated in Germany. 

In a nation that reads so much, authors are a sort of power through their 
influence over public opinion; it will be expedient to win them by distinctions 
of some sort, academical honours, orders and the like. Distinguished in the 
learned class, are Schleiermacher at Berlin, Steffens and Bredow at Breslau, 
Heeren at Gdttingen, and Luden at Jena. 


He goes on to recommend the establishment of a secret 
journal, to be conducted in Germany by Gruner, in order to 
counteract the effect of the boastful and lying bulletins with 
which he expects the country to be hooded as soon as the 
war begins. He then considers how the enemy’s operations 
may be more directly thwarted. 


(x) Couriers passing between the different divisions of the army or be- 
tween the armies and France are to be intercepted by small guerilla bands of 
12—15 men, to be set on foot by Gruner, and stationed in the Tucheler Heath 
of West Prussia, in the Thuringian Forest near Eisenach, and in the Spessart 
near Wirzburg. 

(2) Efforts are to be made to draw off the foreign auxiliaries of the French 
army, particularly the Westphalians (Stein’s favourite people), the Tirolese 
and the Illyrians. They are to be invited to: desert by proclamations which 
should promise to unite them in corps under officers of their own nation, to 
restore them to their homes in case of a successful campaign, otherwise to form 
them into military colonies like the Cossacks, by which means their nationality 
would be preserved to them, and the State gain a cheap and trustworthy 
military force. At the head of these forces are to be placed the Dukes of 
Oldenburg and Brunswick, and Gneisenau, Chasot and others are to be among 
the officers. By these means not only would a number of good soldiers be 
gained, but those who did not come over would become objects of suspicion to 
the French, and so a hindrance rather than a help in their operations. 

(3) Relations are to be formed with Colberg and Danzig, where it may be 
possible to organise a popular insurrection concurrently with a landing of 
English troops, and so give the English a chance of doing in Germany what 
they have done in Spain and Portugal. 

(4) It may be possible even to detach some of Napoleon’s Marshals from 
his finterests. It is certain that after Aspern Soult opened a negotiation with 
the English, and that in 1807, Desolles, who is now governor between the Elbe 
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and Oder, ‘tried to separate Lannes from Napoleon. Might he not now be 
approached through the Crown Prince of Sweden (Bernadotte)? 

(5) Lastly, to carry out all these suggestions a special Committee must 
be instituted. 


The Emperor answered this Memoir on the same day in 
the following words: 


I have read your Memoir with the greatest atttention, and recognize in it 
the genius which has always distinguished you. The good cause has gained 
infinitely in acquiring your cooperation. Now, as you well remark, the ques 
tion is of carrying out all that your Memoir suggests, and you will render me 
a real service by occupying yourself with it at once; I shall try for my part to 
lighten your labours as far asisin my power. At our first meeting we will 
resolve upon the most pressing measures. 


Two days after Stein had another Memoir ready, point: 
ing out that the most pressing matters were: 


(x) The nomination of the Committee. 

(2) The sending of instructions and powers toGruner about the institution 
of literary organs of discontent in Germany and the reprint of the and Part of 
the Spirit of the Age, and providing Arndt with a passport for Russia. He 
suggests at the same time that Oubril might be kept in Germany under some 
pretext as long as possible, remarking, “‘ He is a very refined, penetrating and 
painstaking man.” 

(3) Getting from the Minister of Public Instruction proposals with respect 
to the distinctions to be offered to German savants. Stein now suggests that 
in order to disguise the object of this measure, it will be desirable to put upos 
the list some names of savants belonging to the Indifferentist party, eg. the 
great philologer Wolf of Berlin, Goethe, Wieland and even the distinguished 
mathematician of Prag, Gerstner. 

(4) The nomination of the commanders and officers of the new corps to 
be formed out of the deserters, and the choice of centres where such corps are 
to be united. 

(s) The immediate promulgation of an Address, written with gravity and 
simplicity, announcing his Majesty's frxed intention to emancipate Germany, 
This address should invite all well-disposed people to range themselves under 
the Russian standard, and should promise themgufficient pay, union in distinct 
corps under officers of their own, and ultimately either restoration to their 
homes or a settlement in the fine climate of Southern Russia. Measures are 
to be taken to distribute this Address as widely as possible. 

(6) The Tirolese to be approached through Speckenbach (Hofer’s friend), 
the Croatians through the Russian commanding opposite them, the French 
generals through Bernadotte, to whom application is to be made by means of 
Count Léwenhielm. 
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The suggestion printed above in italics is, it will be ob- 
served, new, and it is not more new than startling. What 
is here proposed was, we know, actually accomplished by, 
or at least under the leadership of, Alexander. Readers of 
history are liable to a peculiar illusion, which makes them 
take all the principal events as a matter of course and as- 
sume that because they did happen therefore they must 
have happened. Particularly in the case of the fall of Na- 
poleon is this illusion yielded to. When he had once failed 
in Russia it is generally taken for granted that a march of 
the Russians into Germany, a rising of the Prussians, the 
adhesion of Austria, the overwhelming of Napoleon by 
superior numbers, the pursuit of him into France and the 
fall of his power could not but follow, and that the only 
thing surprising in the story is the obstinacy of his re- 
sistance. We shall have many opportunities of observing 
how mistaken is this view in every particular, and that no- 
thing but incredible perversity on the part of Napoleon and 
a series of miraculous accidents could have caused the result 
to shape itself as it did. At present we are concerned only 
with the first link in this great chain of occurrences, the 
march of the Russians into Germany. We have seen that 
the best judges had expected Napoleon to be victor in the 
Russian campaign, and that Stein himself had originally 
taken this view. Many of those who were more hopeful 
may probably have supposed that Russia would be finally 
successful, but after a long-continued and murderous con- 
test such as had been witnessed in Spain. Very few, we 
may suppose, dreamed of such an overwhelming catastrophe 
as actually overtook the French army. But even such 
sanguine persons, if any such there were, might have hesi- 
tated to recommend Russia after she had escaped destruc- 
tion herself to undertake the liberation of Germany. We 
shall see what opposition Alexander met with, when he an- 
nounced his intention to do so, and such opposition was 
most natural and plausible. The losses in men and wealth 
which had been suffered by Russia in the campaign were 
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appalling and terrific, only less so, if less so at all, than 
those of Napoleon himself. The armies had almost ceased 
to exist, and it might well be asked where the troops were 
that were to accomplish the liberation of Germany. Such 
was the condition of Russia when her enemy was humbled 
by what seemed a divine chastisement. It marks therefore 
a singular and heroic exaltation of hopefulness, that Stein 
should trace out beforehand the wonderful enterprise which 
was to be so successfully achieved at a time when the war 
had actually not begun in which few ventured to hope that 
Russia would escape destruction. 

All these suggestions met with Alexander’s approval, 
and the German Committee was immediately nominated. 
It consisted, according to Stein’s own desire, of Count 
Kotschubei, Prince George of Oldenburg, and Stein, to whom 
soon after was added, by the request of the Committee it- 
self, Count Lieven. 

Of all his Russian friends Stein seems to place Kotschu- 
bei highest. Arndt has the following brief description of 
him. 

I have often been invited to this house with Stein, and so became familiar 
with their way of life. Kotschubei was joined with Stein in his work, and Stein 
had soon become much. attached to the man. In contemplating this family and 
its character, their plain simple unostentatious ways, one might be tempted to 


ask, Out of what planet have these people dropped into Muscovy’s frozen 
snowland? Can such plants grow on the Neva? 


Such plain trustworthy characters are commonly found 
in Stein’s intimate regard. Such in Prussia had been 
Heinitz, Vincke. Kotschubei looked after the financial 
affairs of the Board. 

Prince George of Oldenburg was married to Alexander’s 
sister, the Grand Princess Catharine. He was the military 
member of the Committee. According to a description 
which seems to come from Stein, he had much merit but a 
degree of self-complacency that was at once ludicrous and 
tiresome, believed himself poet, statesman and general at 
once, and was in the habit of declaring himself absolutely 
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free from prejudice. But he was only nominated provision- 
ally until it should be convenient to place his father, the 
Duke of Oldenburg, who had been expelled from his 
dominions by Napoleon, on the Committee, and accordingly 
we have no description of him from Arndt. But when the 
Committee assembled at St. Petersburg in August, Prince 
George did not come; Stein on his way to St. Petersburg 
visited him at Twer and seems to have been much struck 
with the talents and accomplishments of the Grand Princess. 
Prince George died suddenly in December of this year, and 
his widow became later Queen of Wiirtemberg. 

Count Lieven did not strike Arndt as a man of mark, 
but he says there was a man in the background named 
Countess Lieven. This Countess, sprung from a Courland 
family, is to be met with in many English memoirs of the 
time of the Reform Bill, when her husband was Russian 
Ambassador in London. 

The Committee held a meeting on June 16th, that is I 
suppose June 28th New Style, which it will be seen was the 
very day on which the Russians evacuated Wilna. It seems 
to have been at this meeting that it was resolved to ask for 
the addition of Count Lieven to their body, evidently on ac- 
count of the knowledge of the actual condition of Germany 
which he must have acquired as Russian Ambassador at 
Berlin. Besides this, a plan of the objects to be aimed at 
and the manner of conducting business seems to have been 
drawn up. Upon this plan an Imperial Instruction was 
founded, which Pertz puts before us along with Stein’s re- 
marks upon it. His remarks betray that he felt apprehen- 
sive of being, as it were, absorbed in the Committee and of 
losing both his power of independent action and his in- 
fluence over the Emperor. The greatest possible simplicity, 
he writes, must reign in the conduct of business; the clumsy 
collegial method must be excluded and the bureaucratic 
method adopted, according to which each member is 
charged with the details of his own province, and only com- 
municates with the Board concerning results or questions of 
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great importance. He also observes that, each member of 
the Committee having hitherto enjoyed the honour of direct 
access to the Sovereign, they will be pained to see them- 
selves deprived of that privilege. These remarks were not 
unnecessary. Immediately after the first meeting the mem- 
bers of the Board were separated by the evacuation of 
Wilna and the Emperor’s journey to Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, and the whole month of July would have been lost to 
business had the collegial method been adopted. As it was, 
Stein’s activity was not for a moment suspended. His next 
report to the Emperor is dated from Swinciany, a station on 
the road between Wilna and Drissa, and other important 
Memoirs were written in Drissa itself. 

In the first of these he examines more closely the mea- 
sures necessary for raising an insurrection in Germany. He 
lays it down that no such spontaneous unreasoning insur- 
rection as that which had been witnessed in Spain is to be 
looked for. South Germany, whose inhabitants are most 
susceptible of lively impressions and enthusiastic feelings, 
cannot hope for any military support since Austria’s ad- 
hesion to France. In North Germany the people are ex- 
asperated by oppression, and in some districts a sullen fer- 
mentation constantly goes on, but it is wanting in heat and 
promptness, and is besides repressed by the majority of 
well-to-do proprietors and officials, and by an attachment 
resting on habit to a legal and regular arrangement of 
things. We must therefore employ other means besides 
appeals and admonitions to rouse the people to activity. In 
Spain the people rose first, and not till they had maintained 
the fight for some time and won some successes did Eng- 
land step in with help. In Germany a foreign army must 
land first, and must call forth or at least encourage and 
shield the insurrection. 

The best place for such a landing is the part of the coast 
between the Elbe and Yssel, which is more distant from the 
French than that between the Oder and Weichselh A 
Swedish army must land at Liibeck, an English army at 
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Emden. Here, when they have been joined by the popula- 
tion, they must make the territory between the Elbe and 
Oder the theatre of war, and withstand the troops which 
Napoleon may send against them. East Friesland, difficult 
of access on account of its moors, discontented on account 
of the loss of its old liberties, and closely connected with 
England, is to. be defended as a kind of natural fortress. In 
this way the whole North of Germany between the Elbe, the 
Yssel, the Rhine and the Thuringian Forest, a part of 
Germany comprising the Prussian territories of Halberstadt, 
Magdeburg, Minden, Ravensberg, Mark, and the territory 
of Minster with the Hannoverian and Hessian provinces, 
inhabited by a strong and patriotic race, may receive a 
military organisation. In this region may be raised, at the 
rate of 20,000 men to the million, an army of about 75,000 
men not counting Landwehr and Landsturm. 

But this scheme requires the speediest possible arrange- 
ment with Sweden and England. 

Such was Stein’s proposal. But now came strikingly to 
light the political difficulty involved in all such schemes, 
that difficulty which in the end converted the movement 
against Napoleon, to all appearance a movement beginning 
and ending in simple patriotism, into a political Revolution 
of the first magnitude. It is only a Government strong in 
the love and loyalty of its subjects that can venture in this 
way to put arms into the hands of the people. The arming 
of the people had been in that age the beginning of revolu- 
tion, not only since the French disturbances, but since in 
1782 the Irish Volunteers began the movement which 
ended in the catastrophe of 1798. Stein in fact—and he 
knew it well enough and rejoiced in it—was inviting all the 
princes within the limits he named to seat themselves in a 
kind of Siege Perilous from which only some Galahad of 
Princes could hope to rise again. The effect of his proposal 
was immediately seen. At Drissa Prince August, a brother 
of Prince George of Oldenburg, belonging to oné of the 
Houses most nearly interested in the question, handed in a 
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Memoir in which he protested against any appeal being 
made to the people, and particularly against any use being 
made of Secret Societies, and argued that everything 
should be done through the exiled Princes alone. Stein 
perhaps read this with a smile, and there are some pas- 
sages in the following answer which he can hardly have 
penned without a certain malicious enjoyment. 


The first principle, which lays it down that we are to act exclusively 
through the expelled Princes— 

(1) leads to a dispersion of the forces we want to bring to bear, (2) evs fo-usts 
them for the most part to perfectly incompetent persons, (3) leavesmaimed and 
paralysed a great mass of resources belonging to the territory occupied, as not 
belonging to those princes. We should begin an enterprise requiring the 
greatest union and vigour by confiding the execution of it to (2) a Hannoverian 
Government whose head lives in London, (6)a Hessian Government whose 
head is an incapable, little-minded, miserly old man, (c) a Fulda Government 
whose Prince would have his own opinion, (2) a Brunswick Government whose 
Prince is difficult to guide, (e) an Oldenburg Government, which (we must be 
civil here (aside) assuredly deserves full confidence by its wisdom and moral- 
ity, but would scarcely have coercive force enough to lead its colleagues 
a, 6, c, d, and their Cabinets, Ministers, Generals, Chamberlains and Mistresses, 
for Frau v. Schlosheim will assuredly have a voice in the matter, forwards in 
the same path. The second inconvenience of the plan consists in this, that the 
territories which might become the theatre of war in Germany would be left in 
great part inactive. A landing on the Elbe with 4o or 50,000 men would cover 
and occupy the whole land between the Elbe, the Rhine, the Yssel and the 
North Sea; we could act mediately and immediately not only on the dominion 
of Princes a, 4, c, ad, but also on the Prussian dominions that have been an- 
nexed to the kingdom of Westphalia, on that part of Germany which has been 
united to France, and on the lands of many princes, faithful and contrite 
votaries of the Napoleonic religion, such as the Duke of Berg and the Princes 
of Lippe, &c. With what right would Princes a, 4, c, d meddle with these 
territories, and if they did so with success would not they be seized with the 
desire of aggrandisement? The Cabinet of Cassel, for instance, has always 
had views on Corvey, Fulda and Paderborn; the Hannoverian Ministers have 
declared that the Balance of Power would be secured by the union of Osna- 
briick and Hildesheim with the Electorate; the Prince of Orange was scarcely 
set up at Fulda when he found himself so possessed with the desire of blessing 
his neighbours with his wise and just government, that he became one of the 
most zealous defenders of the unjust subjugation of the Imperial Knighthood, 
which was in his neighbourhood, and whose maintenance had been decreed 
by the same Resolution of the Deputation of the Diet which assigned him his 
indemnity. 


The next paragraph is important as containing the first 
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announcement of the policy which was actually adopted in 
the next year under Stein’s direction: 


The impulse we propose to give Germany must proceed from a single 
energetic Power, resting on a broad grand basis, and not allowing its move- 
ment to be cramped by complicated or vicious motives. Russia and her Allies 
will send an army to land on the German coast; they will invite the German 
population to free itself from the French yoke; the leader of the armament 
will form a Central Committee for the territories over which his army operates, 
this Committee will naturally consist of the Princes and the men who have the 
greatest influence over the lands occupied by the French; it will conduct the 
political and military business; the territories occupied will not be Facobinised, 
but their military force will be organised, and all will be done with unity, 
power, and with a single eye to the freedom and happiness of the German 
nation, to which the Princes are as much bound as the meanest of their sub- 
jects to render the offering of their own interest, since they have never 
been sovereigns, but members and subjects of the Emperor and Empire, and 
the sovereignty given them by the Confederation of the Rhine is a sheer 
usurpation. 


There is a startling boldness and candour about this de- 
claration. It announces, not obscurely, a political revolu- 
tion within Germany as well as a liberation of it from the 
foreigner. But if it seem indiscreet, let us recollect that it 
was addressed to Alexander, who, though surrounded by 
German princes and almost a German prince himself, was 
yet a pure Liberal in feeling. If we remember that he’ 
showed no inclination for the Bourbons, but played with-the 
idea of raising Bernadotte to the French throne, that in 
London all his favour was for the Whig Opposition, and 
that the idea of princes existing for the happiness of their 
peoples was always on his lips, we can understand that 
the paragraph just quoted, which with his successor 
Nicholas would have been fatal to Stein’s influence, if not 
dangerous to his person, was likely to move him to enthu- 
Siastic admiration. 

Stein adds a paragraph in answer to what had been said 
about Secret Societies, which would be alone sufficient to 
show that he can never have encouraged the Tugendbund. 
After speaking with goodnatured contempt of Secret So- 
cieties in general, he declares that the present condition of 
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those existing in Germany is entirely unknown to him, but 
adds, “If there are any well-meaning people that have a 
taste for them, why not put up with their little weakness?” 
In conclusion he says, “A society of Friends of Virtue 
which was formed in 1808, is respectable for its good inten- 
tions, but as yet we have seen nothing of its effects; they 
are in a furious rage with the French, but their anger re- 
minds one of the anger of dreaming sheep.” 

With this report Stein may be said to make his début in 
German as distinguished from Prussian politics. He takes 
up at once a position of characteristic boldness, and at once 
excites the dislike and distrust of a half-hearted party 
similar to the Kalkreuths and Zastrows of 1807. As in 
Prussian politics to the French party, so in German politics 
he stands opposed to the party of Territorial Sovereignty, 
in other words, to the Middle States and to the crowd of 
officials and functionaries who were attached to them. The 
controversy divides itself into two questions: (1) Shall we 
put into the hands of the people arms which they may use 
against their own princes as well as against Napoleon! 
(2) When Napoleon is expelled, in what form will Germany 
be reconstituted? and will there be found room in it for the 
Territorial Sovereignty? It was the House of Oldenburg, 
we see, with which he began this controversy, but he carried 
it on afterwards with more important politicians. The great 
representative of this party, the Metternich of the smaller 
States, was the Hannoverian Minister Count Minster, with 
whom about this time Stein was beginning to form in- 
portant relations. The English alliance was in Stein’s view 
a matter of preeminent importance to Russia, and he did 
not believe it possible to excite any useful rebellion in 
Germany without English help. Count Minster was now 
in London and offered himself as the most serviceable link 
of connexion between England and the Continent. Now 
that the reader has had a specinien of the style Stein 
assumes towards the Prince of Oldenburg, he will easily 
understand the reflexions of Arndt upon the correspon- 
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dence between Stein and Miinster, which passed through 
his hands. ° 


Stein embraced at once with the warmest cordiality any one who hated 
and abhorred with all his soul the French and Napoleon and their dominion. 
And so fora time Minster was a political favourite of his, and in this tone 
were the letters to him conceived. But it did not escape me, reading the 
letters of both, and in a condition to read somewhat more coolly between the 
lines, how different was the very basis of character in the two men. In Stein 
I could see the proud and frank Imperial Knight, with a halo about him of 
memories of the Hohenstaufen Emperors, and wanting to have the whole 
German nation great and free—in Count Miinster it was after all the courtly 
aristocratic Junker Count of the eighteenth century that encountered me. 
Even then in his Ietters he often urged objections to Stein’s view, that there 
was no other way for it but that the war must be waged as an insurrection 
against the foreigners—so as to make their hair stand on end—in Spanish and 
Tirolese fashion, that all the nation must be called to arms with all the forces 
of their hearts and hands. Indeed he almost as good as said that it would be 
better in the end to bear the Napoleonic yoke some ten or twenty years 
longer, and to wait for an opportunity, than to let the common people feel 
their strength toomuch—even then he used toallude to dangerous demagogues. 
These views of Miinster were branded by Stein to myself as paltry and 
Junkerish in the words; ‘‘ The truth is he is a Westphalian, and these tiresome 
Plattdeutsch people ponder everything so, and insist on seeing the cock with 
his spurs complete in the new-laid egg; and besides he has breathed too 
much court air of Hannoverian Junkerdom; but still he is a fine trustworthy 
fellow.” 


But for the present we must quit that part of Stein’s 
plans which concerns the rising in Germany, as being too 
closely connected with the foreign policy of Russia to be 
made intelligible without a preliminary discussion of that, 
and must look a little at his other scheme, by which he 
hoped to draw off into the Russian service some of the Ger- 
man troops that marched under Napoleon’s standard. 

The plan in itself was so obvious, that it could not but 
occur to any one who looked at the campaign now opening 
from a German point of view. Two years before Stein, an- 
other refugee from Germany had sought shelter from 
Alexander; his relation Peter, Duke of Oldenburg, the an- 
nexation of whose little state by Napoleon in 1810 had done 
more perhaps than anything else to bring on the war be- 
tween France and Russia. Although at that time there was 
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nominally peace in Germany, yet the Duke had even then 
suggested to the Czar that he might take advantage of the 
bitter discontent fermenting in many of the military services 
of Germany, particularly the Prussian, to attract distin- 
guished officers to his own. For this purpose the former 
commander of the Oldenburg army, a certain Colonel 
Arentschild, was sent for, and arrived at St. Petersburg in 
December 1811. He had much military experience and had 
fought in India against Tippoo, but he seemed to Arndt, 
who also heard the same complaint made by military men, 
to have lost his energy. Arentschild was now sent into 
Prussia with a commission from the Czar to engage officers 
“who might be out of employment and might have no 
further engagements with other sovereigns.” For the 
moment he had no great success, for the hope was still en- 
tertained among the Prussian officers that their king would 
stand by Russia in the impending conflict. But when this 
hope was disappointed and it became certain that Prussia’s 
contingent would march with Napoleon, the offers he had 
made were remembered, and a kind of emigration of Prus- 
sian officers to Russia took place. 

It has long been repeated by German writers that when 
the Treaty of March 1812 was signed by Frederick William 
no less than 300 Prussian officers laid down their commis- 
sions and took service with the Czar. Lately it has been 
made out by an elaborate criticism* that this statement is 
monstrously exaggerated and rests on no contemporary 
testimony. But when it has been granted that of the officers 
who retired some did so before the date of the Treaty, 
others several months after it, that some of them went to 
Spain and not to Russia, and that the whole number of 
those who retired was not three hundred but little more 
than one hundred; when all these abatements are made, it 
remains true that a remarkable number of distinguished 
Prussian officers, among them the famous military writer 


* Lehmann, Knesebeck und Schén. 
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Clausewitz, did go to Russia at this time. In these circum- 
stances the plan of a German Legion attached to the Rus- 
Sian service could not but suggest itself, particularly as 
there was already a German Legion consisting of Hanno- 
verians and Brunswickers attached to the English service; 
and we find that actually before Stein’s arrival, Arentschild 
had been commissioned to form such a corps out of Ger- 
man deserters. For Stein therefore it can only be claimed 
that he gave a new impulse and more system to an enter- 
prise already commenced, and at the same time that he 
saved it from falling exclusively under the control of the 
prejudiced House of Oldenburg. 

Hitherto we have heard only of the two Princes, Georg 
and August, who it appears represented their father on the 
Committee until it was able to commence its regular sittings 
at St. Petersburg. Even between these and Stein there was 
no great agreement of opinions. But when those regular 
sittings commenced and the Duke of Oldenburg presided 
over the Committee, Stein seems to have been instantly 
overtaken with a feeling of despair. The Duke apparently 
was stiff, formal and prejudiced; there was a hereditary 
antipathy between the Imperial Knight and the Sovereign 
Prince; at any rate it is clear that he had the art of driving 
Stein out of all patience. Intercourse with him called up 
what was perhaps the most tiresome experience of Stein’s 
whole life; it reminded him of those days in Wetzlar more 
than 30 years back, when in compliance with his parents’ 
wish he had tried how he could fancy the career of an im- 
perial lawyer. ‘He stands there,” he exclaimed, “for all 
the world like a lawsuit of the Old German Empire, and 
lectures me two or three hours stans pede in uno.” And 
again to Arndt when he was about to pay his respects to 
the Duke, “Make up your mind to an examination in Ger- 
man history, both of the Empire and the States, and to 
stand for two or three hours on your legs. Why! he 
knows all the names and figures and pedigrees by heart, 
and on those long stiff Westphalian legs he could stand to 
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death the stoutest man in spite of the whole Diet of Regens- 
burg.” 

Stein was the last man who was likely to put up with 
this infliction. He proceeded at once to a sort of coup 
@état. The following letter to the Czar is dated August 
18th, that is the ninth day after his arrival in St. Petersburg, 
and therefore a still shorter time after he made the acquain- 
tance of the Duke. 


Your Imperial Majesty has given His Highness the Duke of Oldenburg a 
place in the German Committee. Notwithstanding the respect I feel for the 
virtues and moral qualities of that Prince, I am still compelled by my de- 
votion to your Imperial Majesty’s person and for the cause which you maintain, 
and by my natural candour, to lay before you the following remarks. 

His Highness the Duke of Oldenburg’s view of the internal affairs of 
Germany is so entirely different from mine, that I see no means of reconciling 
them without surrendering my own in the most important points, which my 
attachment to that which presents itself to my mind as truth will never allow 
me todo. The Duke disapproves 

(1) The Appeal to the Germans: I hold and held it necessary, since a 
Government must express its will; all men who know the interior of Germany 
have been of my opinion. 

(2) The Duke does not believe in the possibility of setting in motion to 
any purpose the population between Elbe and Yssel under the protection of a 
disembarking army: I am convinced of it; and if we are to expect everything 
purely from the advance of the Russian army, and to treat the Germans as an 
inert mass, there would be no use in occupying ourselves with the means of 
influencing them. 

Opinions which differ so materially from each other are not to be recon- 
ciled; I detest the system of compromises, mutual sacrifice of opinions, com- 
plaisance ; it is the most ruinous system of all. I entreat your Majesty most 
earnestly to relieve me for the future from participation in the business which 
concerns the guidance of public opinion in the interior of Germany, and to 
grant me permission, in case the Crown Prince of Sweden undertakes a descent 
near Memel, to go to him and try on the spot itself to carry out your Majesty's 
wishes, and prove my reverential devotion to you. 


It appears that the coup d@état succeeded. Alexander, 
with his liberal notions, sided with Stein; accordingly he 
gave him permission to conduct German affairs with Counts 
Kotschubei and Lieven without the Duke; by which ar- 
rangement I gather that the Duke’s share of the whole 
business of the Committee was restricted henceforth to the 
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affairs of the German Legion. He retained a kind of 
general superintendence of these. We may here briefly 
sum up the history of this enterprise, which ended, if we 
compare the results attained with what had been expected, 
in failure. 

The first step, as Stein had pointed out, was to promul- 
gate an address written “with gravity and simplicity,” which 
should invite all well-disposed people to range themselves 
under the Russian standard. The following is the Address 
as it was published in the name of the Russian General, 
from Stein’s draught corrected by Alexander, 


APPEAL TO THE GERMANS TO RANGE THEMSELVES UNDER THE 
BANNER OF THE FATHERLAND AND OF HONOUR. 


Germans! 

Why do you make war with Russia, advancing across its frontiers and 
treating as enemies its races which have stood for many generations past in 
friendly relation with you, and have received into their bosom thousands of 
your countrymen, offering rewards to their talents and employment to their 
industry? What has misled you to make this unjust attack? It can only be 
fatal to yourselves, and will end in the death of hundreds of thousands or with 
your complete subjugation. 

But this attack is not the result of a free or independent resolution on your 
part: your sound sense, your regard for justice, assure me of this; you are the 
unhappy tools of the foreign ambition, which incessantly labours to complete 
the subjugation of unhappy Europe. 

Germans ! 

Unhappy dishonoured instruments for the attainment of ambitious ends, 
be men and rouse yourselves! Consider that you have had in history for cen- 
turies the position of a great nation, distinguished in the arts of war and peace. 
Learn from the example of the Spaniards and Portuguese, that the firm and 
energetic will of a nation has the power to frustrate the attack and the op- 
pression of foreigners. You are oppressed but not yet humiliated or corrupted ; 
if many in your upper classes have forgotten their duties to their Fatherland, 
yet the great majority of your nation is honest, valiant, weary of the foreign 
yoke, and true to God and to the Fatherland. 

You, then, whom the conqueror has driven to the frontiers of Russia, 
abandon the standards of slavery, assemble yourselves under those of the 
Fatherland, of Liberty, of national honour, that have been raised under the 
protection of my gracious Master, His Majesty the Emperor. He promises 
you the aid of all brave Russian men from a population of 50,000,000 of his sub- 
jects, who are determined to maintain to the last breath the fight for in- 
dependence and for national honour. 


The Emperor Alexander has been pleased to commission me to offer al] 
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brave German officers and soldiers that will change their service appaatment 
in the German Legion. 

It will be commanded by one of the Princes of Germany, who has proved 
by deeds and sacrifices his attachment to the cause of the Fatherland, and the 
reconquest of the freedom of Germany is its first destination. 

Should the great end be gained, the grateful Fatherland will bestow 
splendid rewards on her true and heroic sons that will have saved her from 
destruction. 

Should the result be not entirely fortunate, my Gracious Emperor 
guarantees to these brave men abodes and an asylum in the fine climate of 
Southern Russia. 

Germans, make your choice ! 

Obey the call of the Fatherland and of Honour, and enjoy the re- 
ward of your courage and your sacrifices, or continue to bow your necks 
under the yoke of oppression that weighs upon you, and you will perish in 
shame, misery and ignominy, the scorn of foreigners and the curse of your 
posterity. 

By order of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army, 
BARCLAY DE TOLLY, 


Such is Stein’s rhetoric on the rare occasions when he 
condescends to employ rhetoric. It aims at “gravity and 
simplicity;” it avoids carefully all thoughts that do not 
belong to the common heart of mankind, all words that are 
not ancient and usual, and all turns of expression that are 
in the least degree hyperbolical. His original draught dif- 
fered in some points from the above, which is the Address 
in the form in which it was published. 

In the second paragraph, where Alexander writes simply, 
“the foreign ambition which incessantly labours to complete 
the slavery of unhappy Europe,” Stein had written, “a con- 
queror who brought slavery and ruin upon his own nation, 
which had confidingly entrusted to him the sovereign power, 
and labours to extend both over the rest of unhappy 
Europe.” It appears that Alexander could not bring him- 
self to accuse Napoleon of governing despotically or of 
making conquests, since both charges might be retorted on 
himself. 

In the third paragraph Alexander softened considerably 
Stein’s attack upon the German Governments and ruling 
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classes. He curtailed, “though many of your Princes be- 
trayed the cause of the Fatherland instead of bleeding and 
falling for it, though many of your nobles and officials suf- 
fered themselves to be used as instruments in its destruc- 
tion instead of following their honourable vocation of be- 
coming its defenders;” to “if many in your upper classes 
have forgotten their duties to their Fatherland.” 

The other alterations made by the Emperor are unim- 
portant. By circulating this Address and by other modes of 
persuasion it was now attempted to work on the minds of 
the German part of Napoleon’s army. In particular it was 
expected that the Prussians who to the number of 20,000 
were attached to Macdonald’s corps @armée, which was 
stationed in the Baltic Provinces, would prove easy to work 
upon. Their commander was General Grawert, a blind 
worshipper of Napoleon, but the second in command was 
Lieutenant General v. Yorck, whose name was destined to 
acquire European celebrity before the year was out. What 
his views were was not exactly known, but no one could 
suspect him of French sympathies. Major v. d. Golz, who 
had been a Prussian officer and active in the Tugendbund, 
went to Riga to try what he could do. But he had little 
success. Yorck in fact had as little sympathy with men of 
the stamp of Stein as with the French party. He had turned 
the Prussian idea of military obedience to the King into a 
rigid doctrine, and regarded with the most unqualified dis- 
approval those who in the last extremity of Prussia ventured 
to think for themselves. When for example Tiedemann, 
one of the most distinguished of Prussian officers and much 
esteemed both by Scharnhorst and Stein, who had gone to 
Russia in the military emigration and had been sent by 
Alexander to Riga to advise the Governor, perished in the 
engagement near Dahlenkirchen, Yorck commented on his 
death in the following language: “This man has fallen in 
this engagement a victim to his passions and his political 
opinions.” Then after giving an account of the manner of 
his death which appears not to be true, he proceeds; “It is 
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a good thing that he is dead; now we shall have more 
peace. In the last days of his life he made himself besides 
contemptible, not only by often inciting our troops—vainly, 
by good fortune—to desertion, but by making the shameful 
proposal on the 6th to Major Crammon at Schlock that he 
should capitulate with his battalion.” When such was the 
view taken of Stein’s plan by the representative Prussian 
soldier of the time, it could not be expected that Golz would 
meet with much success, and he did not. In the end the 
German Committee began to consider it the most hopeful 
plan to apply their seductions to prisoners. 

Here they were not entirely unsuccessful, and the Ger- 
man Legion did actually come into existence. It had the 
benefit of a talent for organisation which was exhibited by 
another member of the military emigration. This was Major 
Ferdinand v. Stilpnagel, from the Ukermark, who in 1809 
had stood in confidential relations with Bliicher. Arndt 
thought him very energetic and able, and he seems to have 
done more for the Legion than any other man. To Stein 
he brought a special recommendation from Count Armim 
v. Boitzenburg. Nevertheless he complained to Arndt that 
he could not induce Stein to treat him with common civility. 
Fits of irritability, we know, all Stein’s friends had to put up 
with at times; but Stiilpnagel seemed somebow to have in- 
curred his rooted dislike. The explanation of this dropped 
from Stein’s lips in conversation with Arndt: “Do not talk 
to me about your Stilpnagel, a frightened trembler and 
maker of obeisances!” There was something wrong, it ap- 
peared, in the poor man’s manner. Upon this hint Amdt 
acted; he advised Stiilpnagel to pluck up a little courage, 
and the next time Stein should be rude to stand up to him 
and give him as good as he brought. This advice he took, 
and with the most happy result. The very next day, on 
seeing Arndt, Stein began, “ You were not so far wrong after 
all—I had formed a mistaken notion of Stiilpnagel. There 
is no great harm in him, I only wish he would not try to be 
so polite, but be more like a soldier and pitch into people.” 
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Stein indeed had had enough of courtiers, and whenever 
men approached him with polite simper and grin fancied, 
no doubt, that he saw Count Haugwitz before him and a 
Battle of Jena in the background. In the autobiography full 
justice is done to Stiilpnagel, and what success the German 
Legion had is attributed to his “perseverance, patience and 
intelligence.” 

But the formation of it met with many unexpected hin- 
drances, of which we may distinguish three principal ones. 

1. It was not easy to induce the Russians to take the 
same view of their German prisoners that was taken of them 
by Alexander. The plan required that the German prisoners 
should be distinguished from those belonging to other 
nations, and that they should be forwarded to certain cen- 
tres—Revel and Kief were the centres chosen. Strict orders 
were given by the Czar that this should be done. But the 
agents of the German Committee who remained at head- 
quarters, Prince August of Oldenburg, Count Chasot and 
v. Bose, soon discovered that after the Czar’s departure 
from the camp his orders were neglected. Russian chau- 
vinism was not disposed to treat the Germans at all in the 
spirit of the Appeal, or to allow that the formation of a 
German Legion could be an important object. Hence a 
large proportion of the German prisoners made were not 
sent on to the centres at all. 

2. To induce the prisoners to enlist it was evidently 
necessary to obtain their confidence. This was not done. 
Finding themselves treated contemptuously or cruelly by 
their Russian captors, the prisoners—even those who actually 
came under the influence of the recruiting officers of the 
Legion—were seldom disposed to close with the offers 
made tothem. The promise that they should be employed 
for the liberation of Germany and afterwards be either 
restored to their homes or settled in separate German 
colonies on Russian ground, made no impression on them. 
They regarded it with suspicion and believed that it was 
intended simply to entrap them into the Russian service, 
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Accordingly the number who were prevailed on to enlist 
was, compared to the whole number of prisoners, con- 
temptibly small. 

3. The other unexpected difficulty is thus stated by 
Arndt: “We dreamed of a speedy increase of the Legion to 
some ten or twenty thousand, but, but—God looked upon 
it, or rather had already looked upon it. The prisoners had 
grown dry, dead and nerveless in marrow and bone—what 
with marches, cold, want, and harsh cruel treatment from 
their Russian drivers as they were dragged along roads of 
snow and ice—and so they died off like flies. I saw samples 
enough of these unhappy starved and frozen youths. The 
end was that little vigorous or healthy material was left for 
the Legion.” In short, the fearful mortality which in those 
days attended the Russian armies themselves from the com- 
bined effect of an extreme climate and a half-barbarous 
military administration, visited the recruits of the German 
Legion also. Of 566 men who set out from Polocz for Pskov 
there arrived only 166, and out of 4200 who set out from 
Kief for the same place it is said that only 381 arrived. One 
of the most eminent officers of the Legion, Count Chasot, 
died at Pskov in January 1813 of hospital fever. 

This mortality did however subside in May 1813, and the 
Legion rose at last to a number little short of 10,000 men. 
But in consequence of the course which events took it could 
not be used in the way which Stein had contemplated at the 
beginning. He had imagined that Germany would be 
liberated as Spain and Portugal had been, by an insurrec- 
tion supported by an invading force from England which he 
hoped would be assisted by Sweden. To procure this 
Anglo-Swedish force was at this time the principal object 
of his foreign policy, and he intended the German Legion 
to co-operate with it. It was to form a link between the in- 
surgent population of Germany and the foreign force. It 
was to furnish the cadres which would be filled up by the 
German insurrection. But he was disappointed of this 
foreign force in 1812, and early in 1813 Prussia took the 
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place in the German movement which he had intended for 
England. The Prussian army now furnished the cadres, and 
for this purpose the German Legion was no longer required. 
In these circumstances it could do no more than furnish an 
auxiliary force to the allied armies. As such it played an 
honourable part in the War of Liberation, and was ulti- 
mately absorbed into the Prussian army. 

In like manner the attempts made by Stein and the Ger- 
man Committee in 1812 to foment disaffection in Germany 
through journalism and other means of agitation may be 
said not so much to have failed as to have been rendered 
superfluous by the turn which events took. Had 1813 seen 
the Russian war still undecided and Napoleon’s position not 
materially altered from what it was in 1812, this agitation 
might have borne important fruit. But the Russian cata- 
strophe changed the face of things so much and put Ger- 
many into so completely different a relation to Napoleon, 
that the previous agitation lost at once its suitableness and 
seasonableness at the same time that all its objects were 
fully attained. An insurrection fully as great as Stein had 
ever dreamed of broke out in 1813, but not in consequence 
of the agitation made by his coadjutors and agents in 1812. 
Nevertheless this agitation has an importance of its own, 
for it made manifest for the first time that the popular 
movement against Napoleon could not be limited to Napo- 
leon nor cease with his fall, but must necessarily pass into 
a movement of political reform within Germany itself. 

We showed how the slight and simple machinery em- 
ployed by Stein’s party in 1808, when the idea of a German 
insurrection was first conceived, had no connexion with the 
Tugendbund properly so called. The effort now made with 
the same object led to some increase of this machinery. 
The association now became such as might almost deserve 
to be called a Secret Society, and it was therefore even 
more natural than before to confound it with the Tugend- 
bund. That harmless little association was credited with 
all that was now done, and with the bold political opinions 
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that were now promulgated in order to rouse a martial 
ardour among the people. Such an agitation inevitably 
led to the chapter of German political history which opened 
in the years that followed Napoleon’s downfall, when the 
Governments were seized with a suspicion that a wide- 
spread revolutionary conspiracy was sapping society and 
that the leaders in the War of Liberation were at the bot- 
tom of it. How unavoidable it was that this suspicion 
should arise, we see at once when we find the leaders of 
the agitation of 1812 laying it down, that “the Princes who 
have stooped to make themselves Napoleon’s prefects have 
forfeited their claim to the obedience of their subjects, and 
that these are absolved from their allegiance.” At the 
same time we may see not less clearly that this agitation 
is as completely independent as ever of the Tugendbund. 
The Tugendbund had indeed by this time ceased to exist, 
but our agitators are so little informed about it that they 
have not even heard of its dissolution. The following ex- 
tract from a letter of this date, written by Stein to Gruner, 
puts in a clear light at once the good reason the German 
Governments had to be alarmed at this agitation and its 
utter disconnection from the Tugendbund: 


Considering that youth is most susceptible of enthusiasm and noble feel- 
ings, we must try to circulate among the youth and at the Universities, writ- 
ings calculated to elevate the soul, so that at the moment of the landing of an 
army we may find among them enthusiastic adherents ready to devote them- 
selves to the cause of the Fatherland and fitted for useful service. Is the 
Association of the Friends of Virtue still in existence? who are its chiefs? 
Could not we set them in motion now, using the greatest circumspecton 
against treason and blabbing of secrets? 


Justus Gruner at Prag was set over the agitation in 
Germany, and was in constant communication with the 
German Committee at St. Petersburg. He organised a 
company of inspectors or spies, forty in number, whose 
duty it was to collect information each in the district of 
Germany assigned to him. These spies were instructed (1) 
to collect information about the French army, its strength, 
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the position of the different corps, the temper prevailing in 
it, the reinforcements it received, &c. &c.; (2) to collect in- 
formation about the temper prevailing in Germany, and to 
work upon it by winning new adherents from all classes, by 
diffusing information about the misery caused by the 
French dominion, by conveying assurances of the readiness 
of Russia and England to furnish help, by combating false 
views, and by directly assisting well-devised attempts at 
insurrection; (3) by establishing small guerilla companies, 
in order to capture couriers, intercept communications, &c.; 
(4) to assist in the formation of a German Legion in Russia, 
by advertising Russia’s willingness to receive all German 
soldiers, whether officers or privates, who desire to fight 
for the good cause, and by informing them of the best way 
to go to Russia. 

Something seems to have been done towards creating 
the guerilla companies that were to operate in the Spessart, 
the Thuringian Forest, and the Tucheler Heath. Arndt, as 
we have seen, was helped forward on his way to St. Peters- 
burg, and there wrote and printed his “Catechism for the 
German soldier and Milittaman (Wehrmann), in which it is 
shown how a Christian militiaman ought to behave and go 
into battle with God’s blessing.” From St. Petersburg it 
was sent to the army, and in the following years was cir- 
culated in large numbers in Germany. At the same time, 
the Second Part of his Spirit of the Age was printed secretly 
at Leipzig. Distinguished officers, particularly the Austrian 
Pfuel and the Prussian Boyen, were assisted to make their 
way to Russia. Such then was this agitation, which, as- 
sisted particularly in Prussia by the abiding oppression of 
the French, excited the people to such a point that Metter- 
nich warned the French ambassador at Vienna of the pos- 
sibility of an outbreak which might give Russia a reinforce- 
ment of hundreds of thousands. 

But on September 22 Gruner was arrested in Prag by 
the Austrian Government, at the instance, it is said, of the 
French party of Prussia, and conveyed to Munkacz. By 
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this occurrence the agitation lost its soul, and the plans 
commenced fell almost into abeyance. 

But about this very time, in the months of September 
and October, the result of the Russian campaign was de- 
cided, and the relation of Napoleon to Germany was pro- 
foundly modified by the first calamity on a great scale 
which befel him. We are now to consider this change of 
fortune. 


CHAPTER VII. 
STEIN AND THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


THUS far we have seen what Stein was able to do in 
that province of German affairs which he had chosen for 
himself, and we have seen that at least for its immediate 
purpose it did not amount to much. But German affairs 
could not be so clearly separated from the rest of Russian 
foreign policy as to allow Stein to withhold his advice on 
the great questions which arose during the course of the 
war. He became in the end one of the Czar’s advisers on 
foreign affairs, and continued such till the fall of Napoleon. 

But his influence upon Russian policy in general does 
not begin soon enough to have any effect upon the cam- 
paign up to the evacuation of Moscow. The way in which 
Napoleon’s attack should be received by Russia was de- 
cided before he arrived. He had nothing to do with that 
resolution to retreat before the French until the army 
reached the Torres Vedras of Drissa, which, for good or evil, 
had the effect of throwing Prussia in pure despair into the 
arms of Napoleon. He had nothing to do with the negotia- 
tions which procured for Russia peace with Turkey and the 
alliance of Sweden. Nor had he any influence on the 
strategy of the campaign. The controversy which went on 
at Drissa, the retreat of the armies, and their junction at 
Smolensk, the defeat they suffered there and their further 
retreat to Moscow, the evacuation and burning of Moscow 
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—all this Stein witnessed as an impartial spectator. What 
his reflexions were during this time may be seen from the 
following, written to Count Miinster on September 25th: 


It is absolutely necessary that England should undertake the conduct of 
German affairs and take the German Legion into its pay. From the personal- 
ities of the persons that here rule and direct we can expect no wise, great, or 
unselfish plans in prosperity, nor any unshaken firmness or magnanimity in ad~- 
versity. The persons who enjoy the Emperor’s confidence, and are nearest 
his person, are the Chancellor, Count Araktcheieff, and the Minister of Police, 
Baloczeff; the first is well known, the second extremely narrow-minded, the 
third crafty, short-sighted, ill-informed in the great affairs of the world, and all 
three are disposed to peace. Among the Emperor's counsellors there is not to 
be found a man of vigour and wisdom. If affairs go tolerably well firmness 
will be shown; if ill, in spite of all fine talking there will be just the same sub- 
mission as in 1805 and 1807. ‘The explanation of this behaviour lies in the 
want of depth of understanding and heart, in superficiality (Stein is, I think, 
evidently speaking of the Emperor). We may reasonably confide in the gal- 
lantry of the army and the spirit of the nation; strength is here, but no guid- 
ance. The evacuation of Moscow is unpardonable, against the will of 
Bennigsen and Doctoroff, against the loudly expressed will of the army—no 
doubt it is only the city that is lost, but a great and populous city. The moral 
effect of it both at home and abroad, especially on the abject Cabinets of 
Berlin and Vienna, is ruinous. 


His view is in one word this, that Russia, so far as its 
people are concerned, resembles Spain, but in respect of its 
Government is ominously like Prussia, as he remembered 
Prussia in 1806. The Czar was not unlike Frederick 
William, or if he differed from him did not differ clearly for 
the better. His talents were livelier but less solid; he was 
less irresolute but more vain and fickle. In the Minister 
who stood beside him Stein saw again the type he was so 
familiar with, the type of Haugwitz. 

This Minister was that Romanzoff whom Stein had 
encountered at Mainz more than thirty years before, when 
he made his first essay in diplomacy in the days of the 
Great Frederick. JKomanzoff was now Chancellor, that is 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and was regarded as the great 
representative of the policy of Tilsit. In that capacity it 
was his study to represent the war with France as hardly 
serious, and as likely to end in a speedy peace and a re- 
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newal of the alliance. In Stein’s sketch of him we recognize 
the type of the courtier-statesman, servile at heart, con- 
fused in understanding, at once mystical and sentimental in 
speech, who belongs peculiarly to Napoleon’s age, and was 
the favourite butt of that cynical conqueror. ‘‘He had been 
dazzled,” writes Stein, “by Napoleon’s greatness, by the 
attention and distinction with which he had been treated 
during his residence at Paris in 1809; he was inexhaustible 
in relating anecdotes of his Majesty the Emperor, her 
Imperial Highness Madame Mére, &c. &c.” And again, 
*‘All Romanzoff’s views have a dreamy cloudy tendency 
and character; half-truths, apprehended by an imperfect 
organ of vision; he always tries to make you guess and 
Suspect more than he expresses, and he leaves bis hearers 
‘unsatisfied, uncertain and uncomfortable.” His feeling for 
Napoleon was not reciprocated; for the Emperor had been 
heard to say that Alexander fascinated all the diplomatic 
agents that were sent to his court but did not show equal 
skill in the choice of his own Ministers, and that his Chan- 
cellor was a fool (que son Chancelier était un sot). 

To do Alexander justice it does not appear that he was 
deceived in the character of his Chancellor; his advice was 
not regarded, and if he was retained in office, perhaps this 
was because openly to dismiss the representative of the 
policy of Tilsit would have been to close the door of recon- 
ciliation irrevocably. But though it might be necessary for 
a time, such facing both ways was most dangerous, as 
Prussia had experienced, in dealing with Napoleon. So 
long as it lasted, for example, it deprived Russia of the 
help of England; for how could the English, who had but 
little confidence in Alexander himself, negotiate seriously 
with him while Romanzoff was his Chancellor? ‘He had 
an aversion to England,” writes Stein, “as the wicked world 
asserted, on account of a corporal chastisement received 
from the ‘English Ambassador Mitchell, whom he had 
thwarted in a love affair; he had borne hard on English 
commerce when he had the department of trade, and 
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adopted a system adverse to English interests; accordingly 
the English hated him thoroughly.” 

This being so, it is evident that a clear-headed coun- 
sellor who knew Napoleon’s character and how dangerous 
it was, 


t@ dagléuevae are nagtivos ildeds te 
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(Romanzoff had declared that Napoleon would be recalled 
from Dresden to Paris by “the teething of the King of Rome”) 
would advise Alexander before all things to dismiss this 
Minister. 

Accordingly we find him writing thus of Romanzoff in a 
letter to Count Minster dated September roth: “Even if 
fortune should grant the Russians a great success, this weak 
fantastic head, this narrow soul will not be capable of restor- 
ing political order on firm or judicious foundations; and 
even if the force of circumstances should compel him to 
retire in the end, yet the immediate danger is too great to 
allow of the loss of time; all means must be taken of driving 
him into retirement.” He recommends that the English 
Ambassador should be commissioned to make the necessary 
communications, sparing at the same time the Czar’s per- 
sonal feelings, and that the Crown Prince of Sweden should 
‘be pressed to speak with the openness which might be 
pardoned in a soldier. He adds that public opinion points 
to Markoff, Kotschubei and Panin as possible successors— 
there is little doubt, I think, that his own choice would have 
fallen on Kotschubei, and perhaps he means to designate 
Kotschubei when he remarks that the person chosen must 
be “a man of strong, noble and conciliatory character, in- 
capable of a selfish or crafty policy.” 

Besides the dismissal of Romanzoff Stein counsels the 
closest alliance with England. The European war had since 
Tilsit and more especially since 1809 taken the character of 
a duel between Napoleon and England. Russia had taken 
part in it as an ally of Napolean’s. Now that she found 
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herself engaged with her former ally in a struggle for life 
and death, it was evident that she ought to lose no time in 
securing the help of his great enemy. To be in deadly war 
with Napoleon and not in alliance with England was a 
monstrous situation for Russia. Yet Stein knew only too 
well how far from imaginary was the danger of such a situa- 
tion continuing some time. He had seen Prussia in the time 
of Haugwitz almost priding herself upon holding a position 
in which she was about equally hostile to Napoleon and to 
the enemies of Napoleon. Moreover experience told as yet 
only of one combination by which Napoleon could be suc- 
cessfully encountered; it was the combination exhibited in 
Spain of a patriotic nation with the wealth and leadership 
of England. 

Such then in the earlier part of the war was the policy 
which Stein recommended to the Emperor. He advised 
him to dismiss Romanzoff and to form a close alliance with 
England. 

But the crisis now arrives. Up to September 14th the 
campaign had taken the course which Napoleon had led 
people to expect as almost a matter of course. He had, as 
usual, secured the offensive; in the opposite camp confusion 
and indecision had been betrayed; he had overcome the 
first difficulties and passed the critical position of Smolensk; 
in spite of all that was said of a Fabian strategy, the Rus- 
sians had risked a great battle at Borodino and been 
defeated; he had marched upon the capital; Kutusoff had 
evacuated it; and on September 14th he entered Moscow. 
All this might seem a repetition of what had happened in 
Austria both in 1805 and 1809, in Prussia in 1806, in Spain 
in 1808. These precedents pointed to a speedy submission 
of Russia, for both Austria and Prussia had yielded. It had 
however been otherwise in Spain; there the resistance of 
the nation had not been quelled by the fall of Madrid, but 
on the contrary had grown steadily more determined and 
successful. Now far more even than in the time of Stein’s 
Ministry the example of Spain kept hope alive. 
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There was, however, a difference between the cases of 
Spain and Russia. It was not till her King had been ex- 
pelled and a Napoleonic King imposed in his place that 
Spain had risen; and it is scarcely possible that had Ferdi- 
nand remained among them the Spaniards could have 
wrought the miracles which they wrought to avenge him. 
Now whatever confidence Stein might feel in the Russian 
people, he could not but remember that the decision did 
not lie with them, but that it lay with the fickle Czar, coun- 
selled by Romanzoff. This Czar had deserted Austria after 
Austerlitz, and Prussia after Friedland. It was true that at 
Tilsit he had but followed public opinion, and that the 
public opinion of Russia had proclaimed itself this time in 
favour of resistance. But an absolute sovereign is acted 
on by two influences, of which both alike claim to be called 
public opinion. Beside the voice of the multitude, which 
seldom reaches him and when it does is an inarticulate 
clamour, he hears also the voice of his Court, at once more 
distinct and nearer to his ear. It was not Romanzoff alone 
who counselled submission; Bennigsen also and the haughty 
Empress Mother despaired, and the Grand Prince Con- 
stantine clamoured loudly for peace. 

Alexander received on September roth the news of 
Kutusoff’s determination to evacuate Moscow. On the 20th 
he issued a Proclamation, in which he said: 


Let no one despair. Is it indeed possible to lose courage at a time when 
all classes of the realm give proof of courage and constancy? When the enemy 
sees himself with the remains of his troops at a distance from his own country 
in the midst of a numerous nation, surrounded with our armies, one of which 
faces him and the other three threaten to cut off his communications and do 
not permit him to bring up reinforcements? When Spain has not only thrown 
off his yoke, but even threatens to invade the French territory? When a great 
part of plundered and exhausted Europe only serves him under compulsion, 
and impatiently counts the minutes until it can make itself free? 


On the next day came Colonel Michaud, with the news 
that Moscow was not only entered by the French, but in 
flames. The intelligence of the conflagration, which at first 
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‘seemed by no means a compensation but a new and over- 
whelming blow, was received by the Czar in a similar spirit. 
It was then he said, “Napoleon or I, either he or I, we can- 
not any longer reign together; I have learnt to know him; 
he will not deceive me any longer.” Such utterances com- 
ing from a vainglorious prince might perhaps not prove any 
invincible resolution; but this time Alexander kept his word. 
When early in October Napoleon sent Lauriston to Kutusoff 
with overtures of peace, and Kutusoff reported them to his 
master, Alexander answered as follows: 


When you set out to the army which was entrusted to you, you heard 
from myself that it was my wish to avoid all negotiations with the enemy and 
all peaceful relations with him. After what has happened I must to-day em- 
phatically repeat that the resolution I have formed in its full extent must be 
firmly maintained by you. All the directions sent from me to you, all my 
orders addressed to you, in one word everything, must convince you of my 
firm determination that at the present time no proposal on the part of the 
enemy should interrupt the contest or weaken the sacred obligation to avenge 
our insulted country. 


Nothing could be of more momentous importance, nor 
at the same time more unexpected than this iron firmness 
of the Czar. Here then for the first time Napoleon er- 
countered at once a strong people and a strong Government, 
for Spain had been without a Government, and the Austrian 
Government in 1809 had failed in resolution. But how sur- 
prising that of all the European Sovereigns Alexander should 
be the first to rise to the level of the time! His conduct 
hitherto had been such as to procure him throughout Europe 
a reputation for fickleness and want of purpose. English 
politicians at this time regarded him as in 1806 they had 
regarded Frederick William, that is, as thoroughly untrust- 
worthy, and Napoleon himself, the great judge of character, 
seems throughout his Russian enterprise to have counted 
upon Alexander’s weakness as one of the best-ascertained 
factors of the problem before him. 

Have we not already witnessed a similar change of cha- 
racter in Frederick William? Did not he who for years had 
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been pointed at as a coward by foreign statesmen show real 
courage and resolution in 1808? Those sweeping reforms 
in the state and in the army were carried out with a trenchant 
rapidity quite unknown to the earlier part of his reign. It 
will naturally occur to us that the condition of the two 
princes, when this change of character took place, was 
similar in one important point, viz. that Stein was at their 
side. 

It is very natural that German writers should lay a great 
stress upon this coincidence, and should claim for Stein the 
largest share in the influence which fixed Alexander’s will. 
It is also natural that the Russians should reduce his share 
as much as possible. And so Bogdanowich writes, “It is 
commonly said that the celebrated Stein mainly contributed 
to bring about the continuance of the war; but considering 
the universal hatred of the foreign invaders that then 
prevailed throughout Russia, this seems little to be credited.” 
The following middle view is given by Bernhardi, the best- 
informed German who has written on Russian history: 


In order to explain this phenomenon it has often been pointed out that at 
this time the famous German statesman, the Baron vom Stein, stood at his side 
and sustained his courage. Whoever has himself been in an extremity knows 
how important and valuable it-is in such circumstances to be able to share the 
oppressive anxiety with a man of invincible firmness, and to lean on him, and 
$0 it is no doubt possible that Stein may have exerted a certain influence. But 
no explanation of the kind is nearly sufficient, for Stein was a foreigner, and 
after all one may have sense and insight, but not so easily character and firm- 
ness for another. The explanation of the phenomenon lay far deeper. After 
Austerlitz and Friedland the prevalent feeling of Russia required the Emperor 
to abandon a contest in which the Russians had taken part against their will, 
but this time the public opinion of the country would have been exasperated if 
he had been inclined to waver or give way. Alexander knew this, and he 
knew too that the European position of Russia was at stake as it had never 
been before: he fully understood and felt his position; he felt himself under 
the power of a constraining fatality, the dv@yxy of the Greeks. But even such 
a consciousness does not immediately give to a naturally soft and mobile cha- 
racter the firmness it needs to play the heroic part assigned to it, and it cost 
Alexander a mighty internal struggle to attain to such firmness. It was such 
a struggle as made an epoch in his life, and left a deep and lasting mark on 
his nature ; it made him another man than he had been before. 

Shaken by the force of events and the loss of the old capital of the Czars, 
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Alexander turned for comfort, advice and sustaming confidence to the com- 
panion of his boyhood and youth, Prince Alexander Nicolaiewitch Galitzin. 
This friend had long inclined to mysticism, and is supposed to have secretly 
belonged to the Moravian brotherhood; he directed the Emperor in impas- 
sioned language to the Bible, as the source of all salvation, all strength and 
inward peace. A few days after Alexander surprised the Empress Mother by 
the question whether she had a Bible. She could only give him a French 
translation, not of the original, but of the Vulgate, but the Emperor buried 
himself in the Sacred Writing, and ever after m the midst of the storms of the 
time returned to it. Till then he had not gone beyond a gentle benevolent 
spirit of toleration which embraced all confessions without entering into parti- 
culars of dogma; but now in the mood in which he lived the Gospel, which for 
the first time he came into close contact with, took hold of him with great 
power, and he began to lean like his friend Galitzin to a land of Protestant 
mysticism. 

All these views alike, so far as they concern Stein’s in- 
fluence upon Alexander, rest rather upon an estimate of 
probabilities than upon positive evidence. The only witness 
who could speak with certain knowledge, Alexander him- 
self, is silent. Stein could no doubt form a good conjecture 
of the extent of his own influence, and if he had said or even 
hinted that he believed his advice just at this crisis to have 
had decisive weight, I from my knowledge of his veracity 
and remarkable freedom from vanity should implicitly be- 
lieve him. But though in describing a somewhat later phase 
of the contest, when the question for Alexander was whether 
after the retreat of Napoleon he should march into Germany, 
Stein does seem to hint that he believed his advice to have 
been influential, he does not write in this tone about the 
critical moment which followed the fall of Moscow. His 
words are as follows: 


The progress of the French produced a secret disquiet in St. Petersburg ; 
though an attempt was made to cheer the public mind by a pompous announce- 
ment of a victory at Borodino in the Church of Kazan; but it was a battle lost 
for the Russians, though fought with equal gallantry and great loss on both 
sides. . 
As nothing was heard of the army for ten days and the evacuation of 
Moscow was known, anxiety increased, and with it hatred of foreigners, 
threats against them and suspicion of treason. Many of the Emperor’s coun- 
sellors, for instance, Count Araktcheieff, advocated peace. Everything was 
prepared for a journey of the Emperor’s family to Olonecz; but when at last 
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news came of the existence of the army and its retreat to Kaluga, courage 
revived, the formation of a Militia went forward, reports of the plunderings of 
the French, the burning of Moscow, the inaction of the enemy’s army, the 
zeal with which the peasantry took arms, all this increased and embittered the 
wish for revenge and martial ardour in all classes, and every loss suffered by 
plunder or fire was a matter of pride. 


This passage certainly supports Bernhardi’s view that 
the Czar’s firmness was caused by the influence rather of 
public opinion than of any individual, and that the very 
same causes which made him weak at Tilsit made him 
strong after the fall of Moscow. It does not appear that 
Stein knows of any moment of peculiar trial and difficulty 
to Alexander, or of any great exertion of individual will 
which he was called upon to make just at that crisis. In his 
mind it is rather the nation than the Czar that resolves to 
continue the struggle. 

My impression is that the time of Stein’s great influence 
over Alexander did not begin till somewhat later. Stein 
was his adviser in German affairs; as soon therefore as the 
complete failure of the invasion was known, and the question 
arose whether Russia should be satisfied with the evacua- 
tion of her territory by the enemy or should pursue him 
into Germany, the advice of a German statesman became 
all-important, and when the advance into Germany was 
determined on, and still more after it had been executed, 
such advice became more and more indispensable. But in 
the earlier period his influence seems to have been on the 
whole confined to matters which were then of secondary 
importance. 

It received however an extension. Stein was skilled, not 
only in German affairs, but also in finance, and the Emperor 
signified to him, through Armfeld, his desire that he should 
report on a scheme which the Genevese financier D’Iver- 
nois had presented for reducing the extravagant paper 
currency of the country. I shall not lead the reader into 
the mysterious and pregnant subject of Russian finance. 
Suffice it to say that Stein declared that though he had an 
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opinion upon the general principles on which the scheme 
was founded he could not, as a foreigner, judge of its ap- 
plicability to Russia, and that for this reason he urgently 
recommended the formation of a Commission to investigate 
the subject. The Commission was formed, and Stein was 
made a member of it. Before this Commission he laid a 
Memoir unfavourable to the scheme, which was ultimately 
condemned by the Commission. 

Meanwhile occurred one of the strangest and most mo- 
mentous transitions in the history of the world. It had 
been prophesied that Russia could not successfully resist 
Napoleon’s attack, even when a much less overwhelming 
invasion had been contemplated than had now taken place. 
And those prophecies had come true. The Russians had 
given up one position after another, had been defeated in 
the field, and finally had lost.their capital. Only one anti- 
cipation had remained unrealised. The Russians had re- 
fused to acknowledge themselves vanquished by signing a 
treaty of peace. Their armies still kept the field, and a 
Landwehr had been set on foot. So far Napoleon’s success 
had fallen short of his expectation, as it had done before in 
Spain, where he had likewise been unable to quell the 
national resistance. It was possible that this obstinacy 
might so far embarrass Napoleon as to oblige him to give 
up the capital again, to repass Smolensk, and continue the 
war in a position nearer to his own frontier. But as this 
frontier was not, as we are apt to imagine, the frontier of 
France, but that of Prussia and the Duchy of Warsaw, his 
position with respect to the enemy would still be one of 
enormous superiority. That he would remain at Moscow 
too long and expose his army to a Russian winter, which 
might no doubt cause him serious losses, was surely not to 
be imagined. A leader of his experience would be in no 
danger of such a miscalculation, and even a leader ac- 
customed to strokes of audacity would, when responsible 
for so vast an army, be awed into prudence. And thus the 
firmness of the Russian Czar and nation might be expected 
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only to prolong the war, to give Napoleon such a check as 
he had received in Spain, to compel him to adopt other 
means for quelling their resistance, but by no means to 
cause him any serious disaster, much less such a disaster as 
might shake the whole fabric of his power. 

It would carry us far into the history of France if we 
should try to explain how it could have happened that such 
vast destinies should depend upon the clearness of judg- 
ment of a single man, so that a fit of rashness and eccen- 
tricity in Napoleon should change the face of the world and 
doom millions to death. It is a less intricate question how 
Napoleon could be capable of making the mistake he made 
at Moscow. We are to consider that the course he took 
might have been completely successful. Alexander’s firm- 
ness might have yielded after a little delay to the clamours 
of his brother and the entreaties of his mother. Nothing is 
more characteristic of Napoleon than his vivid conception 
of the character of those with whom he had to deal. We 
may imagine that in his mind it was registered as a certainty 
that Alexander could not be firm. No doubt another general 
would not have dreamed of staking the existence even of an 
ordinary army upon the soundness of an impression of this 
kind. But Napoleon would not have been what he was if he 
had not over and over again risked everything to obtain a 
result that could not be gained by ordinary methods. Such 
a calculation as he now acted upon had succeeded with him 
many times before. He ought indeed to have known that 
he was not exempt from failure. His Egyptian failure and 
his blunder in Spain must have cost him many moments of 
secret chagrin, but the world had been so blind to all this 
ill-luck and had so steadily persisted in regarding him as 
invincible that he may well have come to believe himself so. 
Meanwhile the scale of his affairs had become so gigantic 
that a single exception to his usual good fortune might have 
infinite consequences; the slightest aberration in his mind 
might be represented by the complete transformation of 
Europe, just as the infinitesimal displacement of a telescope 
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will make a difference of millions of miles in an astronomical 
calculation. 


Thus to explain the largest and most sudden reverse of 
fortune that the world ever saw we have to put together 
three conditions each unprecedented. First, the course of 
French history from Louis XIV. through the Revolution to 
Napoleon, had produced an intense autocracy, unparalleled 
in the history of civilised States; secondly, this autocracy 
was wielded by one who, by a very peculiar course of life, 
had been trained to hazardous strokes of policy and strategy, 
such as are altogether forbidden to ordinary rulers; thirdly, 
its affairs were on an unprecedented scale of magnitude. 


To Stein the surprise must have been great. He had 
witnessed in 1809 the triumph of Napoleon when all chances 
seemed to be against him, a triumph so complete that it left 
no prospect to his enemies. In 1812 all chances seemed to 
be in his favour, and the event seemed to have already con- 
firmed the presage founded on probabilities, when owing to 
no unforeseen mishap, but simply to unwise irresolution and 
delay, he was overtaken by such a calamity as had tamed 
the pride of Sennacherib and Xerxes in old time. In Sep- 
tember Stein had regarded himself as desperately defend- 
ing the last stronghold of civilisation, as fighting in the for- 
lorn hope of liberty against a tyranny far greater than that 
which had proscribed him in 1808. In November all was 
changed; the incubus was lifted off. Stein could feel that 
he was on the winning side, and could think of the fall of 
Napoleon as an event not improbably at hand. He could 
reasonably expect restoration to his country and a tranquil 
old age for himself, and for Germany the beginning of a 
better time. This indeed would certainly not be realised 
without a terrible contest, but that it might be realised was 
now not merely a religious faith, but a statesman’s calcula- 
tion. 


He expresses his first fresh feeling of happiness “with 
gravity and simplicity” in this letter to his wife, dated 
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Nov. 8th, or two days before Napoleon in his retreat reached 
Smolensk. 


The splendid condition of the affairs of this land, which we owe to the 
energy of the people, the gallantry of the army, the infatuation of the great 
criminal (observe, not to the heroism of Alexander), secures us in this capital 
the most complete rest, and allows us to form the most flattering hopes of the 
return of a legitimate and happy state of things in our native country, and of 
reunion with our families. You feel, my dearest, how sweet and consoling it 
is to give oneself to such hopes and see a condition of repose follow the suffer- 
ings, persecutions and losses which have been accumulating for seven years, 
and to pass out of this situation with honour and conscience clear. I hope, 
my love, that you too will enjoy such happiness as you have deserved by your 
virtues, and by the courage with which you have endured so many privations 
and insults, and with which you have confronted the probability of a most 
troubled future. 


12* 


PART VII. 
RETURN FROM EXILE. 


God gave him reverence for laws, 

Yet stirring blood in freedom’s cause, 

A spirit to his vocks akin, 

The eye of the hawk and the fire therein. | 
CoLERIDGE. 


Auf einmal seh’ ich Rath 
Und schreibe getrost; im Anfang war die That. 
GoETHE. 


CHAPTER I. 


PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA REUNITED. 


THE fall of Napoleon seems at first sight to follow natur- 
ally and inevitably on the Russian disaster. If the throne of 
Augustus was shaken in his old age by the loss of three 
legions, it may be thought a matter of course that Napo- 
leon’s would be overthrown by the loss of half a million of 
men. <A young dynasty can seldom support military dis- 
aster, and such disaster as this, the greatest known to his- 
tory, might have brought down the oldest dynasty in the 
world. It came also with every possible aggravation, for it 
came at the end of a long period of war, when the French 
nation, like the English at the time of Malplaquet, might be 
supposed to have grown tired of shedding their blood. Nor 
could any excuse be offered for it; for if there never was a 
military expedition so great, there certainly never was one 
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so unreasonable or so unprovoked. By such considerations 
we may persuade ourselves that the fall of Napoleon was as 
natural as that of his nephew after Sedan; the rising of the 
nations against him, their alliances, and finally their victories 
and success, may strike us as that which might have been 
anticipated beforehand and as a mere matter of course. 
But we have only to look closer, and we shall find that 
this view is mistaken. In the first place, the circumstances 
were so peculiar that the French themselves did not and 
could not desert Napoleon, as they did his nephew after his 
defeat, but clung to him more closely than ever. An un- 
paralleled disaster coming on the sudden in the midst of a 
series of unparalleled successes did not work as even. a 
calamity less signal might have worked, if it had been pre- 
ceded by a phase of decline or by other slighter misfortunes 
gradually producing discontent. To desert Napoleon at 
that moment was indeed impossible to France, for no other 
Government could be thought of, and he alone could be ex- 
pected to save the nation in the danger he himself had 
brought on it. Accordingly no cry of déchéance was raised. 
On the contrary, France made sacrifices for her Emperor in 
his need, such as she had made for her Revolution in 1793. 
While Prussia was rousing herself for her levée en masse, 
France, which had just lost half a million of men, enabled 
Napoleon between January and May to create another army, 
which outnumbered all that Russia and Prussia could bring 
against it. But is it true that though France stood firm, yet 
Napoleon’s loss in reputation and resources was such that 
the other nations, seeing their opportunity, immediately 
threw off their fear of him and uniting crushed him with the 
weight of superior force? Nothing of this sort happened 
within the limits of what we may call Napoleon’s Empire. 
The Confederation of the Rhine did not dissolve, nor was 
there even for some time any defection from it. Italy, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium, and the Left Bank of the Rhine, 
temained quiet. What is still more to be noted, Austria 
did not stir, nor, though no doubt she looked forward to re- 
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covering part of what she had lost, had she as yet any 
thought of taking up a position of hostility towards Napo- 
leon, much less of overthrowmg him. The defection of 
Austria from his cause did not take place til! a later time, 
when al] the circumstances were altered. It took place 
when Napoleon’s losses had to all appearance been repaired, 
when he was again at the head of a force superior to that of 
his enemies, when he had again taken the offensive, and 
had proved by new victories that the talisman of success 
had not been lost with the old army. Thus instead of 
crumbling away at the first touch of disaster, his empire 
showed an astonishing stability. A shock, which might 
have seemed irresistible, passed over it without shaking 
most of the supports on which it rested. The actual poli- 
tical effects of the Russian catastrophe were two only. First 
Russia was encouraged to assume the offensive against 
France; secondly Prussia, which we have watched wavering 
through so many years between the French and Russian 
alliance, and which had lately been forced to adopt the 
former, now takes courage to renounce it, and forms an 
alliance with Russia. Europe, in fact, is brought back to 
the state of affairs before the Peace of Tilsit, and a new 
campaign is fought between the same belligerents that were 
engaged in the campaign of Eylau and Friedland. The 
French Empire is no doubt somewhat faint from hazmor- 
rhage, but in other respects, through the great enlargement 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, through the Austrian 
marriage and the birth of one who represents at once the 
old Empire and the new, it is a far firmer fabric than it was 
in 1807. 

Again, these results which actually did follow Napoleon’s 
failure in Russia, this combined attack upon the French 
Empire by Russia and Prussia, ought not to be regarded as 
inevitable and a mere matter of course. We hear much of 
Napoleon’s vast losses in Russia, but we seldom remark 
that the Russian loss was equally great. If France might be 
expected to be exhausted, so might Russia. In such a con- 
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dition was it a matter of course that she should pursue her 
enemy beyond her frontier, hunt him through Germany 
into France, and not rest till she had crushed him? Such 
an undertaking might at first sight seem even rasher than 
Napoleon’s enterprise against Russia. And what occasion 
was there for it? Did even revenge call for it? Was it not 
enough for revenge that almost all the invaders lay buried 
under the Russian snows? Was it not enough for the honour 
of Russia that she had given the tyrant such a lesson as 
never tyrant received before? But if Russia was bent upon 
obtaining some indemnity for all her sacrifices, why should 
she seek it from Napoleon himself? What she might take 
from him could not fall to her. She would be none the better 
for the dissolution of the Confederation of the Rhine, none the 
better, but perhaps even the poorer, for the restoration of 
Prussia to greatness, none the better for the deposition of 
Napoleon and the return of the Bourbons. On the other 
hand, how natural and easy for her to indemnify herself in 
another way! Among the accomplices of Napoleon ap- 
peared Prussia. The army of Prussia had marched under 
his orders, and his army had been largely provisioned from 
her territory. It was true that no injury could better de- 
serve forgiveness than one committed under such extreme 
compulsion. But it would serve for a pretext; Prussia was 
still nominally an enemy and Napoleon’s ally, and she was 
close at hand while he was far off. What more natural then 
than for Russia to indemnify herself at Prussia’s expense by 
taking the opportunity of extending her frontier, say to the 
Weichsel? On the other hand, it was not obviously the in- 
terest of Prussia to become the offensive ally of Russia 
against Napoleon. She had suffered much from Russia at 
Tilsit and since, and Russia had now risen, first by the help 
of Napoleon, and then by his defeat, to an immense great- 
ness in Europe. The Russian alliance would be almost as 
oppressive as Napoleon’s, and the country would now be 
flooded with Cossacks, as in the past year it had been over- 
tun by the French. It was more natural for Prussia to re- 
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turn to her old neutrality between France and Russia, which 
might now be maintained in a better spirit by the help of 
the nationality doctrine and by the support of Austria. The 
natural course was for Prussia and Austria to stand by each 
other, and try to keep the balance even between the great 
Western and the great Eastern Power, and at the same time 
to keep the German territory free from the armies of both. 

This is not conjectural. We have positive evidence both 
of the reluctance of Russia to undertake an offensive war 
against Napoleon and of her disposition to seize Prussian 
territory, and of Prussia’s disinclination both to war with 
France and to close alliance with Russia, It is particularly 
to be noted that Napoleon himself continued to count upon 
Prussia as an ally. He thought he could bribe her by restor- 
ing some of her greatness, and threw out hints that he was 
tired of Jerome. Nay, in one of those fits of portentous 
blindness with respect to popular forces which occasionally 
visited him, he imagines himself commencing another offen- 
sive campaign against Russia, with Saxony supporting his 
right and Prussia his left. Thus it was not by an easy and 
unavoidable calculation of interests and of chances that 
’ Russia and Prussia were led to form their offensive alliance. 
This alliance was a great and memorable work concerning 
which it is reasonable to inquire, Who were its authors, and 
by what means did they bring it to pass? One of its prin- 
cipal authors then was Stein, and hardly at any time in his 
life did he work more powerfully or more beneficially. But 
as he shares with Hardenberg the honour of having regener- 
ated the Prussian institutions, and with Scharnhorst that of 
having revived the Prussian national spirit, so in this work 
of reviving the Russian alliance, he has a colleague in one 
who by a single bold act procured for himself an imperish- 
able name in Prussian history, General Yorck. When we 
remember what had happened after the battle of Friedland, 
how irresistibly Russian feeling had declared itself against 
continuing the war when no directly Russian interest was at 
stake, when we observe that the exhaustion of the country 
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‘was much greater now than then, and that leading men, 
such as Kutusoff, held now the same language that Ben- 
nigsen had held then, we cannot fail to see the importance 
of the fact that a Prussian statesman of European celebrity, 
of the largest views and the strongest character, stood be- 
side Alexander. We have seen reason to think that the 
Czar’s firmness after the loss of Moscow was not attributable 
in any considerable degree to Stein’s influence, but chiefly 
to the commanding force of public opinion. The same ex- 
planation cannot be given of Alexander’s second great re- 
solve, which certainly public opinion did not dictate. Let 
us now inquire what advice on the subject he received from 
Stein. 

A Memorr, written by Stein at St. Petersburg, November 5, 
1812, may be given here almost entire. In this second 
period of his public life it answers to that Representation of 
the Faulty Organisation of the Cabinet, by which in 1806 he 
may be said to have commenced the first period. The fierce 
personal attack he now makes upon Romanzoff answers to 
that which in the earlier paper he directed against Haugwitz 
and Lombard. 

He begins thus: 

The French army in dissolution from hunger, sickness and the sword, 
Napoleon in flight, covered with shame, racked with fury and the pangs of 
conscience (on what is this founded ?)}—such are the successes achieved by the 
wise and strong measures of the Emperor Alexander, the admirable energy of 
the Russian people and the valour of the army. What are the immediate con- 
sequences of these great events? 

An alteration in the character of the war and in its arena, and in all the 
foreign relations and alliances of Russia. . 

The war will probably become offensive instead of defensive, its arena will 
be transferred beyond the frontier; it will therefore no longer be waged in 
wild, half-cultivated districts, and it will have to be conducted by the military 
force alone, without the help of an armed population; it must therefore be 
conducted more scientifically, with more economy as to means, and with care+ 
ful consideration of the spirit of the nationalities which are to be roused to 
activity. We can no longer reckon on deserts, devastations, masses and the 
force of physical conditions alone; we shall have to fight for our ground, hus- 
band our resources, gain influence over the inhabitants; we need insight, 


energy, humanity and liberal notions in the generals; we need discipline in 
the soldiers, 
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We see that he assumes at once as about to happen 
what actually did happen, yet what was opposed by a large 
party about the Czar, and was not at this time contem- 
plated or wished at the Prussian court, an advance of the 
Russians into Germany. But what are they to do in Ger- 
many? 


Since the war is passing into Germany we must lay down general prin- 
ciples as to the attitude to be assumed towards the Princes and the inhabitants. 
The general principle will be: to spare the inhabitants, to set them in action 
against the common enemy, but as to the Governments to watch and direct 
them, and in certain cases to establish a dominion over them. We must declare 
our settled purpose of restoring the independence of Germany, of annihilating 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and we must invite all Germans to join the 
allied armies, in order to conquer their liberties; we must cause the Russian 
army to be accompanied, at the moment of its entrance into Germany, by men 
who have remained faithful to the cause of their Fatherland, as well as by the 
German Legion, which must receive a wider extension through the population 
of the territory now to be occupied. The Princes who adhere to the common 
cause must then guarantee the sincerity and solidity of their views by sur- 
rounding themselves exclusively with well-disposed men, and committing their 
forces into the hands of their allies, who at the same time will seize possession 
of and administer the territories of any Princes that may continue devoted to 
Napoleon. We may hope that Austria and Prussia will remember their true 
interest as soon as the approach of the Russian armies to their frontiers gives 
them security and protection against Napoleon’s tyranny, and that they will 
no longer abuse the reputation given them by.God for the happiness of their 
people to the riveting of their fetters. The other German Princes will be less 
ready to throw off the yoke of their tyrant, fear having taken deeper root m 
their souls, which have been degraded by oppression and by the consciousness 
of weakness, 


He then goes on to say, that pressure must be put upon 
the King of Prussia to dismiss the cowardly and contemp- 
tible set who strive to humour his unfortunate predisposition 
to weakness, instead of guarding and supporting him against 
it, and to compose a ministry of Schén, Scharnhorst and 
Dohna. We may be a little startled to find Dohna’s name 
mentioned here along with Scharnhorst’s. Dohna had in- 
deed been Stein’s nominee at the end of 1808, but he had 
disappointed everybody and certainly Stein as much as 
others. It is not impossible, as perhaps we shall see in the 
sequel, that the name stands here only for form’s sake, and 
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the Minister whom Stein really intended to place in the De- 
partment of the Interior was—himself. He then passes to 
the other German Princes: 

‘These have no right, whatever may be their behaviour, and whether they 
resist or submit at once, to demand the maintenance or restoration of their 
sovereignty; they are at present in the position of enemies, and at the moment 
of the entrance of the allied armies, the Princes commanding them can use 
them right of conquest as their own interest may dictate. Even the expelled. 
Princes have no right to demand their restoration, since it lies exclusively with 
the allied Princes to decide what use they will make of their successes when 
they have driven the French out of Germany; for they are by no means the 
allies of those Princes and have given them no guarantee. 

. He goes on to quote “Mr. Paisley’s excellent Essay on 
the Military Policy of the British Empire ” in support of this 
doctrine about the minor Princes. ; 

“As it will not be possible to entrust the execution of a 
plan like this to a mere Commander-in-chief, it will be ne- 
cessary,” he proceeds, “to create at the moment of crossing 
the frontier a Council, to which the allied courts may com- 
mit their administrative and diplomatic affairs.” He refers 
to several examples of similar Councils which had been 
formed in recent years. 

Such is Stein’s plan, of which a large part was speedily 
realized, though not so quickly as he hoped, while another 

important part which is plainly hinted at, the abolition of 
petty sovereignty in Germany to be effected in the abolition 
of: the Confederation of the Rhine, was frustrated by circum- 
stances which will come before us. 

He is confident that “nothing can stop the Russian army 
in its victorious course, that it will draw Prussia and Austria 
with it, and strengthened by the resources of both powers, 
get possession tn this winter of the military resources of 
Germany and tear them from the enemy.” But we must 
depend on England and Austria, and be careful not to rest 
too much on Sweden. Not before this point does he con- 
descend to recognize that another view of the proper policy. 
for Russia may be taken. 


A false and crafty policy or ignorance, may perhaps counsel a defensive 
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war, destructive to the armies that carry it on and the country which will be its 
arena, and allowing the enemy time to avail himself of all the resources of the 
West and South of Europe. In that case the contest between Russia and the 
rest of the Continent would be indefinitely prolonged, and the wide territories 
which would be its arena be turned into uninhabitable deserts. Such timorous 
and unsound notions are repugnant to the Emperor Alexander’s noble and 
magnanimous character; he will choose to be the benefactor and pacificator of 
Europe, as he has been the saviour of his kingdom; he will dictate to his 

generals the plans they are to execute; he will tell them that it is his will that 

they lead his armies into the heart of Germany; he will offer his alliance to 

Austria and Prussia, and it will be accepted with ardour and gratitude; he 

will demand that England form an army in the region between Elbe, Yssel and 

Rhine, which may contribute to the execution of these plans, and in coopera- 

tion with that Power he will set up a political organisation in Germany, which 

may restore to the nation its independence and put it in a condition to with- 

stand France and secure Europe against the attempts of the violent and capri- 

cious nation that inhabits it. 


But one thing remains, namely that the Emperor sur- 
round himself with good advisers: 


His plans must be carried out by a man of intellect and character. The 
unsound fantastic mind filled with insipid anecdotes, which are uttered from 
the corrupt heart of a courtier, must cease to influence the counsels, defeat the 
resolutions, and reduce to despair the true servants of a Sovereign who has 
been set by Providence in his happy and splendid position to be a benefactor 
of the present generation. As to this Minister’s successor, one might trust the 
choice of him to the lot, put ten or twelve names of middling men reputed 
capable into a vase, shake it, and be sure that the name which came out would 
be that of a more capable, more respected and more trusted man than the 
person we would expel, whose character and bearing, well-known and pulled 
to pieces in Europe, are out of harmony with the views of his august master. 


We shall see Stein keeping the plan here announced 
steadily before him. The other plan which, as we have 
seen, was preferred at the same time by the politicians of 
Berlin, the plan namely of rousing all Germany under the 
combined leadership of Prussia and Austria to maintain its 
own interests against Russia and France alike, might seem 
to have its advantages and to be free from the incon- 
venience of giving Russia a dangerous ascendancy in Ger- 
man affairs; but we do not find Stein discussing it or show- 
ing any knowledge of it. He seems at this time to have 
corresponded with no one connected with the Prussian 
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Government; his Prussian friends all belonged to the party 
who had resigned office in despair at the beginning of 1812. 
He regards Prussia precisely as she had been regarded in 
Europe in 1805, as a Power from which no vigorous action 
can be expected, and which must be hurried forward against 
its will, for he has entirely renounced his good opinion of 
Hardenberg, whom he regards as ‘sunk in sensuality and 
weakness, and enfeebled by age.”” We shall very soon see 
him acting upon this view of the proper way of dealing with 
Prussia, and that to some purpose. 

As to the danger of trusting so much to Russia, he is 
quite alive to it. He begins indeed at this time to express 
perfect confidence in the Emperor—“much is to be ex- 
pected from the noble character of the Emperor in spite of 
his Court”—“the Emperor has shown by his behaviour 
that he is capable of perseverance”—such is his uniform 
language. But he is quite awake to the faults of the Russian 
character of that time. “If only,” he writes, “there were 
common sense in Kutusoff’s army instead of Russianism!”’ 
And again, “You know the Russians, and especially those 
I have now in view; what is to be expected from such heads 
and such characters? Either a complete indolence, or an 
ill-judged use of the influence they have gained.” He is 
also awake to the selfish or ambitious views entertained by 
some of them, nay, by a majority. 


The successes of the Russian arms necessarily influence public opinion; 
this shows itself in different forms. Some hope that after the expulsion of the 
enemy peace will be concluded and Europe left to her own disturbances ; 
others desire the extension of the Empire, at least to the Weichsel, and an 
ascendancy in the affairs of the Continent; others again wish to restore in 
Europe a state of public affairs grounded on justice and the true interests of 
the nations. Asa matter of course this third party is the weakest. 


The scheme of a revived Poland in union with Russia he 
discusses in the most jealous German spirit. 


Is a people which consists of noblemen, Jews, and down-trodden serfs, 
capable of enjoying an intelligent freedom after it has been thoroughly demo 
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ralized by an anarchy of two hundred years? But how 3s the restoration of 
Poland and its union with Russia related to the broad interest of England, 
Austria, Germany? The question is easy to answer when we consider that in 
that case the Weichsel and the Oder almost from Ciistrin would be Russia’s 
boundary, that the most important harbours and river-mouths of the Baltic 
would come into her possession, that the Polish frontier encircles Hungary, 
Silesia, Pomerania, Neumark, and threatens the heart of Germany—it is un- 
necessary to linger on the development of such ideas and their monstrous con- 
sequences...... The idea of the union of Poland is really not that of the majority 
of the Russians; they despise the Poles and hate them for their fickleness 
and falseness, but desire the Weichsel for a frontier. This too would be pre- 
judicial to Austria, England, and Germany, for the reasons above given; East 
and West Prussia would be lost, a million and a half of Germans would become 
Russian, Hungary would be encircled as far as the sources of the Weichsel, 
that is altogether, and Silesia threatened. 


If then so much is to be feared from the Russians, how 
can Stein contemplate letting them loose over Germany? 
He hopes to hold them in check by giving them Austria 
and England, but especially England, as coadjutors. Un- 
fortunately, nothing can be done with the ambassador whom 
England has seen fit to send to St. Petersburg, Lord Cath- 
cart, upon whom Stein wreaks his irritation in a manner 
which will not surprise those who have met with the same 
personage before in the “Diaries of Sir George Jackson,” 
and in the “Bath Archives.” He is “a mixture of military 
pedantry and courtier-like reserve”; he ‘reminds one of old 
Field-Marshal Kalkstein, who locked three doors before 
asking whether the King had gone from Berlin to Potsdam.” 
He is a sort of Duke of Oldenburg; “his morality is re- 
~spectable, but his anxiousness, his little experience of busi- 
ness, his narrow views, estrange every one from him; .... 
he impresses no one, and comprehends nothing.” Lord 
Cathcart being of this character, Stein is driven to address 
himself principally to Count Miinster in London, and we 
have seen already what a strong difference of opinion he 
would always encounter here. The Count was anti-Prus- 
sian in his feelings, and he was afraid of war conducted on 
the Spanish er Tirolese principles. Stein, on the other 
hand, was not afraid, but went forward on his course with 
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full confidence, though by his nationality doctrine, his 
hatred of small sovereignties, and his popular system of war, 
he was setting in motion the Revolution which has since 
transformed the whole of Central and much of Eastern 
Europe. 

Just at this time he wrote to Count Minster (November 
20th) one of the most characteristic passages that ever came 
from his pen: 


I am sorry that your Excellency spies a Prussian in me, and discovers a 
Hannoverian in yourself. I have but one Fatherland, which is called Germany, 
and since according to the old constitution I belonged to it alone and to no 
particular part of it, to it alone, and not to any part of it, I am devoted with 
my whole heart. To me, in this great moment of transition, the dynasties are 
completely indifferent; they are mere instruments; my wish is that Germany 
should become great and strong, that she may recover her independence, her 
self-government and her nationality, and may assert them in her position be- 
tween France and Russia; that is the interest of the nation and of all Europe; 
it cannot be maintained in the routine of old, decayed and rotten forms; this 
would be like desiring to ground the system of an artificial military frontier on 
the ruins of the old castles of the knights and the towns fortified with walls 
and towers, while the ideas of Vauban, Coehorn and Montalembert were 
rejected. 

My confession of faith is unity, and if that is not attamable, then some 
shift, some transition stage. Put what you will in the place of Prussia, dissolve 
it, strengthen Austria by Silesia and the Electoral Mark and North Germany, 
excluding the banished Princes; bring back Bavaria, Wirtemberg and Baden 
to their condition before 1802, and make Austria mistress of Germany,—I wish 
it, it is good, if tt is prackcable ; only cease to think of the old Montagues and 
Capulets and those ornaments of old knightly halls; if the bloody contest 
which Germany has maintained with bad fortune for twenty years, and to 
which it is now challenged again, is to end with a farce, at any rate I would 
rather have nothing to do with it, but shall return with joy and haste into pri« 
vate life. 


The vigour of this declaration provoked Minster to a 
detailed answer, which is also worth translating: 


You say that the dynasties are indifferent to you. ‘They are not so to me. 
There rules in them a spirit which can be traced through centuries. Read 
what Johannes Miiller says in his League of Princes about the Guelfic House : 
‘‘May I refer to the glory of the Guelfs, whose unbending heroism has made 
their name a watchword of freedom?” &c. Even England has never been so 
free as under the three Georges, and the fourth will bring the same mind to the 
throne. Compare with that the Prussian cudgel and ram-rod! I honour 
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Frederick the Great, and yet he has caused the ruin of Germany by aggrandis- 
ing her, and that of his own State by creating a body which could only be kept 
alive by a great spirit which departed with him. When I showed this passage 
of your letter to the Regent, he said: If the dynasties are indifferent to Stein, 
why does not he name us instead of Prussia? I should like to put the same 
question. 

Prussia’s power survives only in memory. She may continue between the 
Weichsel and Elbe as a Power of the second or third rank. Why should not 
Russia have the Weichsel as a reward for her deeds? why should Prussia 
receive back the possessions she ceded in former Treaties, only to extend the 
area of her vexations and to intrigue with France? On the other hand, con- 
sider what I have said to your Excellency on the formation of a great State 
between the Elbe and the Rhine out of possessions left without a master. It 
was intended to find in this region an indemnity for Norway, but Denmark’s 
want of sense and the opposition of the Germans will, it is to be hoped, pre- 
vent that, 


f Thus we see how a scheme had been prepared for giv- 


{ 


ing to Hannover the precedence in North Germany, which 
had hitherto been enjoyed by Prussia. The only part of 
this scheme which was ever realised was the raising of 
Hannover from an Electorate into a Kingdom, which took 


' place at the time of the Congress of Vienna. 


Miinster goes on to put the case of the small Courts; 


Do not leave out of account how much science, culture and well-being 
have gained by the multiplication of centres in which they are cherished. 
Where is a country that can be compared with Germany in a scientific point 
of view? Have not the courts of the German Princes contributed to this? Was 
not the same division into small States partly the cause in ancient times of the 
culture and prosperity of Greece? But I will not expatiate further. I have 
only wished to vindicate myself from having a farce in view if I am opposed 
in present circumstances to the attempt to unite Germany under one or two 
rulers. 


These two letters are noteworthy as striking the key- 
note of the political controversy that was to occupy Germany 
in the next generation. At the same time Minster’s remarks 
bring vividly before us the low estimation in which Prussia 
was held on the eve of that great effort by which she was to 
redeem all that she had lost in her period of humiliation. 

Such are Stein’s views, and it is evident that Alexander 
acted in accordance with them and in opposition to those of 


a 
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the peace-party. As before we look curiously into the auto- 
biography to find whether Stein believed that in this in- 
stance his advice had contributed materially to fix Alexander’s 
decision. There we find the following view of the situa- 
tion: 


The retreat of the French army and its dissolution and destruction, the 
flight of Napoleon and the complete deliverance of the Empire from the 
enemy, opened a prospect by energetic prosecution of the war of delivering 
Germany from the French yoke, and a possibility of the fall of Napoleon. 
Russia was inspired by her victories, the Emperor was ready for new enter- 
prises. On the other hand the wound which the invasion had inflicted on the 
nation and the exertions it had made were very great, its military resources 
were much diminished, the desire for peace in the minds of Kutusoff and the 
influential persons besides Romanzoff was manifest. 

To procure his dismissal and the prosecution of the war was the problem 
of the moment. I represented in a memorial to the Emperor, &c. (Here 
follows an abstract.) He hada conversation with me on the contents of this 
paper (at the end of November 1812) and asked me whom I thought he should 
choose; I answered he knew his own officials, not I, and would choose accord- 
ing to his own wisdom—he declared his resolution to continue the war, and set 
out for the army in December accompanied by Count Nesselrode. 


«‘ Accompanied by Count Nesselrode” here means “not 
accompanied by Romanzoff,” so that the Emperor took 
Stein’s advice on both points. It is seldom that Stein ap- 
proaches so near to a positive assertion that his own per- 
sonal influence prevailed. And indeed we are obliged either 
to accept this view or to give Alexander credit for a calm 
superiority to all about him which he had never shown be- 
fore. Thus Bernhardi writes: 


The Emperor saw further and clearer: his eye had grown more accus- 
tomed to great affairs. He, almost alone in the influential circles of Russia, 
understood that the contest was not to be regarded as ended so long as Napo- 
leon’s power was not completely broken, and that it was impossible to supply 
the necessary resources by recruiting in the interior of Russia—there was 
neither time nor means for this—that additional resources must be sought in 
alliances with Prussia and Austria and in calling Germany to arms against 
Napoleon’s tyranny. He saw that Russia’s army, in order to gain these 
alliances which were indispensably necessary, must follow the retreating 
enemy with a confident victorious bearing, however conscious of weakness one 
might be. 


Life and Times of Stein, Ill, 13 
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This view, which I take to be sound, that Alexander’s 
policy was really more defensive than it seemed, is not 
clearly expressed in Stein’s Memoir, where the necessity of 
an advance into Germany is not so much discussed as im- 
patiently taken for self-evident. But it was certainly in 
Stein’s mind and was, I dare say, fully developed in his con- 
ference with Alexander, for in recapitulating the arguments 
of the Memoir he says, “I represented how important it was 
to deprive Napoleon of the military resources of Ger- 
many.” 

It is indeed clear that had Alexander followed the coun- 
sels of Kutusoff and Romanzoff the campaign of 1813 would 
have been fought in Russia, and it might well have redressed 
Napoleon’s fortunes. 

We need not of course suppose that Alexander would 
not have thought of these arguments if Stein had been ab- 
sent; nor is it quite impossible that without Stein’s counte- 
nance he would have had clearness and firmness enough to 
maintain them in spite of all opposition. But it is evidently 
improbable, and we feel as strongly in this instance that 
Stein’s influence is needed to explain the result as we felt in 
the former instance that it was not needed. 

Before Miinster’s letter last quoted was despatched, the 
occurrence had happened which indicated what was to be 
the course of affairs in the new period. It was characteristic 
of the altered Prussia that the initiative is now seen to have 
passed from the Government. The people in this great 
crisis decide very much for themselves, and the utmost now 
possible to the King is to represent or perhaps a little to 
anticipate their wishes. The plan which we have seen Stein 
sketching is suddenly adopted in an irregular, almost in- 
stinctive way, by one whom we have hitherto known only as 
an opponent of Stein. 

Hans David Ludwig Count v. Yorck was the son of one 
of the heroes of the Seven Years War, in the midst of which 
he was born, in the year 1759, at Potsdam. He was a Prus- 
sian of the Prussians, and had served in the army since his 
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thirteenth year. He was not, like Niebuhr and Humboldt, 
troubled with too much learning, but used to complain of \ 
“those d—d mirs and michs”; “in writing,” he said, “it did 
not matter so much, for you just made a dash which any 
one could interpret as he chose, but in speaking you were 
obliged to say one or the other.” He had been inured to 
all the hardships of Frederick’s military system, had been 
obliged, even as lieutenant, to live on thirty thalers a month, 
and used to say, that when a subaltern was hungry he must 
read his commission and nourish himself on the phrase, that 
he “enjoys all the prerogatives of his class.” In the wars 
of Frederick William II. his lot had taken him, like Gneisenau, 
to Poland, and he had distinguished himself in the struggle 
with Kosciusko’s insurrection. In the war of 1806 he was 
attached to the corps of the Duke of Weimar, and so was 
not present at the decisive battles with which the campaign 
opened. He afterwards accompanied Bliicher in his march 
northward, commanding the rearguard, and distinguished 
himself in an affair at Altenzaun. At Libeck he was wounded 
and taken prisoner, and then in January 1807 dismissed on 
parole. When Richel, along with Hardenberg, was forced 
by Napoleon to retire, Yorck succeeded him in.the com- 
mand of the troops in and round Memel, and came at this 
time under the personal notice of the King and Queen. 
They expressed their intention of giving him the superinten- 
dence of the education of the Crown Prince. The letter in 
which from a sense of insufficiency he declined the offer ex- 
plains how it was that without any very extraordinary 
achievements he attracted notice everywhere, and has left 
behind a lively tradition of himself in the Prussian army. It 
reveals a soldier-philosopher, who can put into words, as it 
were, the theory of the Prussian military monarchy. In 
August, that is just after the Peace of Tilsit, we find him at 
Elbing negotiating with Soult about the execution of Kalk- 
reuth’s Military Convention. He writes, 


My first attempt at diplomacy will turn out very badly, for where every- 
thing is determined by force, it is idle to talk of reasons or laws of justice and 
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ralized by an anarchy of two hundred years? But how is the restoration of 
Poland and its union with Russia related to the broad interest of England, 
Austria, Germany? The question is easy to answer when we consider that in 
that case the Weichsel and the Oder almost from Cfistrin would be Russia’s 
boundary, that the most important harbours and river-mouths of the Baltic 
would come into her possession, that the Polish frontier encircles Hungary, 

Silesia, Pomerania, Neumark, and threatens the heart of Germany—it is un- 
necessary to linger on the development of such ideas and their monstrous con- 
sequences......The idea of the union of Poland is really not that of the majority 
of the Russians; they despise the Poles and hate them for their fickleness 
and falseness, but desire the Weichsel for a frontier. This too would be pre- 

judicial to Austria, England, and Germany, for the reasons above given; East 
and West Prussia would be lost, a million and a half of Germans would become 

Russian, Hungary would be encircled as far as the sources of the Weichsel, 

that is altogether, and Silesia threatened. 


If then so much is to be feared from the Russians, how 
can Stein contemplate letting them loose over Germany? 
He hopes to hold them in check by giving them Austria 
and England, but especially England, as coadjutors. Un- 
fortunately, nothing can be done with the ambassador whom 
England has seen fit to send to St. Petersburg, Lord Cath- 
cart, upon whom Stein wreaks his irritation in a manner 
which will not surprise those who have met with the same 
personage before in the “Diaries of Sir George Jackson,” 
and in the “Bath Archives.” He is “a mixture of military 
pedantry and courtier-like reserve”; he “reminds one of old 
Field-Marshal Kalkstein, who locked three doors before 
asking whether the King had gone from Berlin to Potsdam.” 
He is a sort of Duke of Oldenburg; “his morality is re- 
‘spectable, but his anxiousness, his little experience of busi- 
ness, his narrow views, estrange every one from him;.... 
he impresses no one, and comprehends nothing.” Lord 
Cathcart being of this character, Stein is driven to address 
himself principally to Count Minster in London, and we 
have seen already what a strong difference of opinion he 
would always encounter here. The Count was anti-Prus- 
sian in his feelings, and he was afraid of war conducted on 
the Spanish or Tirolese principles. Stein, on the other 
hand, was not afraid, but went forward on his course with 
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full confidence, though by his nationality doctrine, his 
hatred of small sovereignties, and his popular system of war, 
he was setting in motion the Revolution which has since 
transformed the whole of Central and much of Eastern 
Europe. 

Just at this time he wrote to Count Minster (November 
2oth) one of the most characteristic passages that ever came 
from his pen: 


I am sorry that your Excellency spies a Prussian in me, and discovers a 
Hannoverian in yourself, I have but one Fatherland, which is called Germany, 
and since according to the old constitution I belonged to it alone and to no 
particular part of it, to it alone, and not to any part of it, I am devoted with 
my whole heart. Tome, in this great moment of transition, the dynasties are 
completely indifferent; they are mere instruments; my wish is that Germany 
should become great and strong, that she may recover her independence, her 
self-government and her nationality, and may assert them in her position be- 
tween France and Russia; that is the interest of the nation and of all Europe; 
it cannot be maintained in the routine of old, decayed and rotten forms; this 
would be like desiring to ground the system of an artificial military frontier on 
the ruins of the old castles of the knights and the towns fortified with walls 
and towers, while the ideas of Vauban, Coehorn and Montalembert were 
rejected. 

My confession of faith is unity, and if that is not attainable, then some 
shift, some transition stage. Put what you will in the place of Prussia, dissolve 
it, strengthen Austria by Silesia and the Electoral Mark and North Germany, 
excluding the banished Princes; bring back Bavaria, Wiirtemberg and Baden 
to their condition before 1802, and make Austria mistress of Germany,—I wish 
it, it is good, fiz is practcable ; only cease to think of the old Montagues and 
Capulets and those ornaments of old knightly halls; if the bloody contest 
which Germany has maintained with bad fortune for twenty years, and to 
which it is now challenged again, is to end with a farce, at any rate I would 


rather have nothing to do with it, but shall return with joy and haste into prix . 


vate life. 


The vigour of this declaration provoked Minster to a 
detailed answer, which is also worth translating: 


You say that the dynasties are indifferent to you. They are not so to me. 
There rules in them a spirit which can be traced through centuries. Read 
what Johannes Miller says in his League of Princes about the Guelfic House: 
‘* May I refer to the glory of the Guelfs, whose unbending heroism has made 
their name a watchword of freedom?” &c. Even England has never been so 
free as under the three Georges, and the fourth will bring the same mind to the 
throne. Compare with that the Prussian cudgel and ram-rod! I honour 
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enterprise had failed. It was not till December 8th that he 
learned by a messenger from Wilna that the Grand Army 
had ceased to exist. This fact, joined to the other fact, 
which was certain from the nature of the campaign, that 
the Russian armies must be almost annihilated, completely 
altered his position. Commanding some 18,000 Prussian 
troops in excellent condition, he was really in a manner the 
arbiter of the situation. If he joined the Russians he would 
not come as a beggar, for it was in his power either to 
complete Napoleon’s defeat or on the other hand to check 
the Russians in their victorious career. Meanwhile he had 
sent Major Seydlitz on the 5th to Berlin for instructions. 
Seydlitz reached Berlin about the 15th, when to all appear- 
ance the King had not yet received full information of the 
catastrophe. We have seen how, and for what reasons, the 
Prussian court did not by any means jump at the plan of 
renewing the Russian alliance, and also how strangely 
Napoleon counted upon Frederick William’s fidelity. Napo- 
leon had written to the King from Dresden, “While I beg 
your Majesty at this moment to augment your troops, I give 
you to understand how great is my confidence in your 
perseverance in the system you have adopted. I have had 
reason to be contented through the whole campaign with 
the behaviour of your troops.” He begged the King to 
establish a cordon in Silesia against the Russian invasion, 
and intimated that he intended to name Yorck a Marshal 
of the Empire. In these circumstances it seems unlikely 
that Seydlitz received definite instructions for his chief to 
desert the French cause, if he even carried any message 
encouraging him to take such a course,—the story is that 
the King bade Yorck act “according to circumstances.” 
When Seydlitz returned he found matters much altered at 
the camp. Yorck was now at Tauroggen, some miles from 
Tilsit, and Macdonald himself was in Tilsit, quartered, it is 
said, in the same house which Napoleon had occupied in 
his days of triumph in 1807. The two armies had been 
separated during their retreat out of Courland, and Russians 
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were now before and behind them. As early as the 18th 
Macdonald had said to a messenger who told him of 
Cossacks met here and Cossacks seen there, “Enfin vous 
me direz que se trouvent des cosaques au bois de Boulogne!” 
But the greatest alteration had taken place in Yorck’s 
mind; it had been caused by a missive from Paulucci, 
which had been brought by Count Friedrich Dohna (son-in- 
law of Scharnhorst) on the morning of the 26th. Paulucci 
had enclosed a letter from the Czar containing the following 
passage, “It is possible that General Yorck might express 
a wish, on the return of his courier from Berlin, to learn my 
views in respect to the advantages the King of Prussia 
would reap from deciding to make common cause with me. 
In this case you are to answer him that I am inclined to 
make a Treaty with that Prince in which it would be ar- 
ranged, and I would take the engagement to him, not to 
lay down my arms until I had succeeded in procuring for 
Prussia an aggrandisement of territory such as to enable 
her to resume the place among the Powers of Europe which 
she had before the war of 1806.” It will be seen that this 
assurance precisely met the difficulty which Yorck had 
pointed out in his earlier letter to Paulucci, namely, that he 
did not know by any positive declaration “what his country 
had to expect from the Russians, if he should join them.” 
The full importance of the Czar’s declaration could not but 
strike him; and it could not escape him that if the Czar 
were not received as a friend he would probably become 
an invading enemy. Friedrich Dohna and Clausewitz would 
tell him of the strong party among the Russians who were 
for indemnifying Russia at Prussia’s expense, and for ad- 
vancing the Russian frontier to the Weichsel. The Czar 
had resisted this party hitherto, but he would have an ex- 
cuse for giving way, or perhaps it would be impossible for 
him not to give way, if no step were taken on the Prussian 
side to meet him. Without the help of Prussia he could 
not dream of liberating Europe, and in that case he must 
seek his revenge elsewhere; and where could he find it so 
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easily as by spoiling that ally of Napoleon who might be 
forgiven for helping him in the time of his imperious pride, 
but not for standing by him in his well-deserved reverse of 
fortune? 

Such perhaps were the reflexions which led Yorck to 
sign on Dec. 30th the Convention of Tauroggen, of which 
the fame resounded through Europe, and which first in- 
dicated what were likely to be the consequences of the 
Russian disaster. It was stipulated that the Prussian army 
should occupy as neutral territory the district between 
Memel, Tilsit, and the Haff, through which however Russian 
troops were to be allowed to march to Tilsit and from 
Tilsit to Kénigsberg, that it should occupy this territory 
until orders should come from the King; and that if the 
King should order it to rejoin the French, it should not 
serve against Russia till the 1st of March. This Convention 
Yorck signed on his own responsibility, although by doing 
so he evidently, in the existing state of public feeling, took 
the foreign policy of the country out of the hand of the 
King’s Government; for how was it possible for the King 
however he might wish it, to undo such an act once done? 
No wonder therefore that when his officers poured forth 
their enthusiasm Yorck, made perhaps all the more anxious 
on account of this very enthusiasm, was heard to exclaim, 
“Tt is all very well for you to talk, young people, but my 
old head feels loose upon my shoulders.” 

The effect of this act was of course all the greater, 
because Yorck had shown so much antipathy to the pa- 
triotic party, and had pushed to an extreme the duty of 
military subordination. No one is half so effective in in- 
‘novation, when he sets his hand to it, as the strong Con- 
servative. In the letter to the King, which he wrote in- 
mediately after signing the Convention, he gives purely 
military reasons for doing so: “Firmly convinced that the 
dissolution of the whole corps, and the loss of its whole 
artillery and baggage, would have been as inevitable, had I 
marched further, as it was in the Grand Amy, I considered 
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that, as your Majesty’s subject, I was bound henceforth to 
think only of your Majesty’s interest, and no longer of that 
of your ally, for whom the corps would have been simply 
sacrificed, without being able to render him any more real 
help in his situation.” But a few days after, writing from 
Tilsit on January 3rd, he uses language which was very new 
to him and is hardly to be distinguished from that of Stein’s 
party. “Your Majesty knows me as a quiet cold person 
who does not concern himself with politics. As long as 
everything went on in its usual course, every faithful servant 
had to follow the circumstances of the time; that was his 
duty. But the circumstances of the time have brought 
about a completely new situation, and it is equally a duty 
to make use of this situation, which will not return. I speak 
here the language of an old and faithful servant; this language 
is that of almost the whole nation. Your Majesty’s declaration 
will give new life and enthusiasm to us all; we shall all fight 
like genuine old Prussians, and your Majesty’s throne will 
be established firmly and unshakably for the future.” Thus 
enthusiasm is to be called in as well as duty, and the King’s 
prosperity is to be secured by his following the wishes of 
his people. 

Stein’s great power of innovation also grew out of the 
deep roots which connected him with the past; the difference 
was that he went back, not merely to the Prussian past of 
Frederick the Great, but to the German past of the other 
great Fredericks of the line of Hohenstaufen. He now 
hastens up to give one of those rude and powerful shocks 
of which he possessed the secret. He left St. Petersburg 
on the evening of January 5th, his carriage, as Arndt de- 
scribes it, placed onasledge, Arndt himself by his side, two 
servants in front, an Imperial Chasseur riding in front and 
another behind, all the bells of St. Petersburg ringing for 
evening prayers as they left the city behind them. A sad 
scene awaited them at Pskov where they halted on the 
evening of the 6th. It was one of the centres of the 
German Legion, and here lay Count Chasot, its commander 
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and one of the most zealous of the patriotic party, dying of 
hospital fever. He was already unconscious, and the party, 
when they were admitted to see him, were warned to avoid 
taking his breath. Arndt took his hand, but Stein bade him 
farewell with a kiss on the forehead, as it were in the name 
of Germany. On they drove, coming soon out upon the 
road, along which the French retreat had passed. The 
sledge passed now and again over corpses; corpses of men 

and horses were strewn on the right hand and on the left; 

the cottages they passed had lost roofs and windows, or 

had been burnt. One of the two servants sitting in front 

had to be taken out of the sledge and marched between 

Arndt and the other servant, to prevent his becoming un- 

conscious from the cold, and Arndt thought it highly 

characteristic of Stein, that he insisted upon getting out to 

help in spite of the doctor and his gout. Wilna was reached 

on the 11th; here they put up at a hotel in which all the 

furniture had been knocked to pieces, and in the court- 

yard of a monastery close by they saw a sort of pyramid of 

corpses as high as the third story and frozen together. 

From Wilna Stein writes to his wife: “We see nothing but 

waggons full of corpses, which are found on the high road 

partly eaten by wolves, or are carried out of the hospitals 

(in Wilna alone there are 15000 in the hospitals), or gangs 

of prisoners in rags, hollow-eyed, with blue-grey skin, 
awaiting death in sullen silence. These wretches scatter 
pestilence wherever they come.” 

From the time of their stay in Wilna Arndt gives an an- 
ecdote. 

A German officer is announced to visit Stein, and a fine- 
looking man in the uniform of a French officer of cuirassiers 
enters. He introduces himself as the son of an official, v. 
Mosel, in Cleve, the neighbourhood so well known to Stein. 
Stein recognizes the name at once,—“ Your father was a fine 
fellow; pray sit down”—and offers him a cup of chocolate. 
Then the visitor explains his business. He had been a 
lieutenant in a Prussian regiment, which had been disbanded 
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after the disasters of 1806. Tired of inaction, when the 
Spanish war broke out he had applied for a commission and 
had made some campaigns in Spain, till his regiment had 
been ordered into Poland and then led into Russia. He 
went on with his story without noticing the changed expres- 
sion of Stein’s face, until he concluded by saying, with a 
deep bow, “I and my unfortunate comrades have heard 
with pleasure that your Excellency is come to Russia to look 
after the unfortunate Germans. A lot of us are prisoners 
here, and we are dying miserably of hunger, ill-treatment 
and filth, We hope your Excellency will take pity on us.” 
Stein broke out: “Yes, Sir, I should be glad to help Ger- 
mans, all Germans in distress, but I am not come here to 
help Germans of quality who offer themselves voluntarily 
for pastime to help a tyrant to plunder and subdue a gallant 
and free people. Begone: men take very different roads in 
this world, but our roads are as different as possible, for 
mine leads to Germany and yours to Siberia!” The hand- 
some cuirassier went crest-fallen away. 

At Wilna Arndt remained for a few days awaiting the 
arrival of luggage from St. Petersburg, while Stein set off 
for the head-quarters of Kutusoff, where Alexander was then 
to be found. These were at Suvalki, near the Prussian 
frontier, where Stein arrived on the next day, the 16th. A 
delicate and difficult problem was now to be solved. Once 
more the history brings us to the verge of that Province 
which by some destiny was the scene of all the struggles of 
the Prussian Monarchy in that age, the Province of East 
Prussia. Hither the war had rolled in 1806, soon after the 
first great defeats had been suffered in Saxon territory. 
Here had been fought the battles of Eylau and Friedland; 
here had been concluded the Treaty of Tilsit; here at 
Memel Frederick William had held his Court, and he had 
removed it afterwards to the capital of the same Province, 
to Kénigsberg. It was in the distress of this Province that 
the legislation of Stein had had its beginning. And now it 
was evident that the decisive question of the relations be- 
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tween Prussia and Russia must be decided on the same 
ground. Yorck himself was by this time at Kénigsberg, and 
the advancing Russian troops were in possession of Memel. 
But the King was now at Berlin, and had received only vague 
information about the extent of the French disaster long 
after the inhabitants of the Province had derived the most 
certain and vivid knowledge of it from the crowds of frozen 
fugitives, haunted at every moment by the dread of imagi- 
nary Cossacks, who tottered into their towns. Orders came 
from Berlin, they remarked, which referred to a retreating 
army, whereas no such army, properly speaking, existed. 
Again, while hatred of the French and enthusiasm for the 
Russians were universal in the Province, so that it was al- 
most impossible to restrain the people from giving emphatic 
expression to both, and while the Russian generals were 
making their appeals to these feelings and calling the people 
to arms against Napoleon, the distant King was still Napo- 
leon’s ally, still at war with Russia, and Macdonald had 
actually marched into Tilsit after defeating the Russians by 
the help of Prussian soldiers, as late as December 26th. It 
was evident that the most serious complications might arise 
if this ambiguous relation between the two States should be 
allowed to continue much longer. 

After his long solitary drive through the Lithuanian 
forests Stein must have felt himself on his arrival at Kutu- 
soff’s head-quarters plunged rather suddenly into the most 
burning questions of the day. Kutusoff had just received 
from Yorck an energetic protest against the proceedings of 
the Russians at Memel. Paulucci had taken possession of 
that town at the beginning of the month in the name of the 
Emperor of all the Russias. He had created a Command- 
ant, Colonel Ekesparre, and an Intendant, Foelkersahm, 
and these officers had laid their hands upon the public 
moneys, levied rates for the Russian government, laid an 
embargo on the Prussian ships in the harbour, and forbidden 
the officials of the town to hold any communication with 
the local Prussian Government at Gumbinnen, the centre of 
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the District. Besides Yorck, the President of the District, 
who was no other than Schén, had also interfered by send- 
ing an official to Ekesparre with a protest against these 
proceedings, and Stein now received a letter from Schén, 
acquainting him with the disagreeable affair at Memel and 
demanding that he would obtain satisfaction from the Czar 
for the insult done to the King’s Government. So at least 
Schén tells us that he wrote, and he would have us believe 
that he went so far as to declare that if satisfaction were not 
given “he should be forced to raise the country against the 
Russians.” It is certain at any rate that there reigned in 
the Province a most dangerous confusion. The King for 
the French, the people for the Russians, some of the officials 
against both; and meanwhile the Russian armies already in 


the Province, and some divisions advanced beyond it to the 
Weichsel! 

In these circumstances then Stein devised and probably 
draughted the following remarkable document, for which he 
obtained the signature of the Czar: 


We Alexander the First by the Grace of God Emperor and Autocrat of 
all the Russias, &c. make known by these presents that, whereas East and 
West Prussia are in course of occupation by our troops, and are thereby 
separated from the central point of their Districts since Our relations to His 
Majesty the King of Prussia remain still unsettled, We have considered it in- 
dispensably necessary to take provisional measures of oversight and guidance, 
in order to guide the Provincial Authorities and make the resources of the 
country available in favour of the good cause. 

In consequence of this, we have commissioned and do commission by these 
presents the Baron Heinrich Friedrich Carl vom Stein, Knight of the Order of 
the Red Eagle, to resort to Kénigsberg and there to take cognizance of the 
condition of the country in order to avail himself of its resources in military 
force and money for the maintenance of our undertakings against the French 
armies. Furthermore we commission him to see that the revenues of the land 
occupied be faithfully administered in accordance with the above-mentioned 
object, that the property of the French and of their allies be sequestrated, and 
that the arming of the Landwehr and Landsturm be arranged in the shortest 
possible time according to the plans designed and approved in the year 1808 
by His Majesty the King of Prussia, and that the necessary supplies of pro- 
vision and means of transport for the army follow with order and expedition. 
For this purpose We give full power to the above-named Baron vom Stein to 
adopt all means which he may hold necessary for the fulfilment of this com- 
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mission, to avail himself of the officials who may seem to him the most adapted 
to carry our purposes into effect, to dismiss those whom he shal] hold incompe- 
tent or ill-disposed, but to set watch on, and even to cause to be arrested, such 
as excite suspicion. We confer upon him the right of causing his office to be 
represented by a man in whom he may confide. His mission will determine 
at the moment when we shall have effected a definitive arrangement with the 
King of Prussia. Then shall the administration of the Province be given back 
to him, and the Baron vom Stein shall return to us. Furthermore we promise 
by Our Imperial Word to ratify all which shall be decreed and executed in 
virtue of the present plenary commission. In attestation of this we have signed 
this our full power and caused it to be sealed with our small seal. Given at 
Raczki on the 6th (z. ¢. the 18th) of January of the year of grace one thousand 
eight hundred and thirteen, in the 13th year of our reign. 
L. S. (with his own hand) ALEXANDER. 


Stein seems to have said nothing to Arndt about the 
formidable document he had in his pocket, when the two 
travellers met again the next day at Lyck, on Prussian 
ground, Arndt coming from Wilna, Stein with the Emperor 
through Raczki from Suvalki. In fact it is to be observed 
that of all the scenes which immediately follow, among the 
most curious, anxious, and important in the history of 
Prussia, Arndt though present seems to see nothing. He 
sees indeed the personages, and can describe how they 
looked, but beyond this he sees only the snow and the 
misery and the difficulty of getting food. He seems hardly 
to know what happened in Lyck, for though he remarks 
that the Emperor Alexander was there, he does not say that 
he made here his solemn entry, and was received with a 
gushing speech by the Superintendent Gusevius (called by 
Schin’s friend Schulz “the reverend young-old Gusevius”), 
and that when the speaker said, “You come not to destroy 
but to bless,” the Czar broke in, “No, I am the friend of 
your King and the people,” and pressed the old man’s 
hand. On the next day Stein, with the faithful poet by his 
side, set out upon his mission to Kénigsberg. The next 
night they were in Schén’s house at Gumbinnen, where, to 
recruit, I suppose, after so many hardships, they delayed 
two whole days. Schén and Stein must have had at that 
moment pressing matters indeed to talk of, but Arndt seems 
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to have heard only ordinary, though animated, conversation. 
Schén described the flight of the French through his dis- 
trict, how their officers, when they had been quartered upon 
the richer inhabitants of the town, were afraid to use their 
tickets and preferred to pay high for a poor lodging in the 
house of a tradesman, fearing for their lives from the popu- 
lation they had treated so ill. Schén thought that if he had 
ordered the trumpets to blow and raised the cry of Kill! 
Kill! not a Frenchman would have ever seen again the other 
side of the Weichsel. ‘Why did not you do so then?” ex- 
claimed Stein. “Nay, I do not think you would have done 
so, angry as you can be upon occasion,” replied Schén. “I 
think I should have given orders to blow,” said the other, 
and the two old friends laughed. This was all that the in- 
nocent warm-hearted observer could overhear. On the 21st 
of January, according to Arndt, the 22nd according to Pertz, 
Stein re-entered Kénigsberg, the very town from which he 
had ruled Prussia as a dictator little more than four years 
before. This time too he came with very full powers, but 
strangely enough they were powers from the Czar of 
Russia. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ESTATES OF KONIGSBERG. 


YORCK’S Convention, and Stein’s appearance at Kénigs- 
berg with a Russian Commission to arm the Province against 
Napoleon, were decisive steps taken towards re-establishing 
the old alliance of Prussia and Russia, and they were steps 
taken quite independently of the Prussian King and Govern- 
ment. So far they resemble each other, but when we com- 
pare them more closely we shall see, I think, that the spirit 
of the two acts is very different. Yorck acts as a Prussian 
subject of the most devoted loyalty, and if he travels beyond 
the letter of his military duty does so with anguish of heart, 
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and only because he believes that in his exceptional situa- 
tion he can in no other way perform that duty in the spirit. 
The army of Prussia had been reduced to a very small 
force, and the corps which Yorck commanded was therefore 
of the utmost importance to the State. Yorck’s Convention 
might be represented as saving it from the danger of perish- 
ing with the Grand Army. It is true that this military justi- 
fication was not quite sufficient, for Yorck could not make 
out the danger from the Russians to be serious, and his 
superior officer Macdonald was able after Yorck’s defection 
to lead home the much smaller force which remained to 
him. It was not therefore possible altogether to divest 
Yorck’s act of a political character. But then the circun- 
stances were wholly unprecedented; for who could reckon 
upon the total destruction of so vast an army commanded 
by the most successful of leaders? Knowing himself to be 
neither one of Stein’s party nor a politician at all, Yorck 
could not help supposing that what forced itself upon his 
own mind as the manifest interest of the country would ap- 
pear such to the Government likewise, and if this should 
prove the case inaction on his part at that critical moment 
would be equivalent to a political act, for it would hamper 
the King’s measures in the most serious manner. Mac- 
donald’s division, including Yorck’s corps, was now the 
most considerable force left on the military chess-board, 
and if it should remain decidedly anti-Russian, it might 
commit Prussia beyond recall to the French alliance. In 
these circumstances, and receiving at the last moment a 
message from the King which might be construed as leav- 
ing him free, Yorck took an independent decision. Even 
then he decided as little as he could, for he did not join the 
Russians, and he left it still open to the King to order him 
back to his post in the army of France. Thus his act was 
one which on the theory of military subordination itself in- 
telligently interpreted, might be held justifiable, if not 
obligatory, and Yorck accompanied it with abject apologies 
and almost unnecessary offers to lay “his old head,” which 
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after all was only fifty-three years old, at his Majesty’s 
feet. 

The act of Stein is altogether different. If we take, as 
we may fairly take, the words of the Full Power as his own 
words, we see that he does not provisionally, or under the 
pretext of exceptional circumstances leaving him no choice, 
take a step which he feels sure the King himself would take 
if he were on the spot, and take it in such a way that if this 
should prove to have been a mistake it may be revoked 
afterwards. On the contrary, he dictates in the most im- 
perious manner what the King’s policy is to be. There is 
“fa good cause” for which the nation is to take up arms, 
and it is assumed throughout that this policy is to be 
adopted without reference to the King’s approval. No 
doubt a future arrangement with the King is contemplated, 
and Stein’s commission is to determine as soon as the ar- 
rangement is made, but evidently the arrangement contem- 
plated is not any arrangement which the King in the exer- 
cise of his free-will may agree to, but merely an arrange- 
ment as to the way in which Prussia is to carry on war 
against France. For before the arrangement is made Stein 
is to call out the Landwehr and Landsturm, that is, not 
merely to prepare the means of war, but to create a popular 
power which would dictate to the King. Such a measure is 
parallel to the calling out of the Irish Volunteers in 1782, or 
the creation of the National Guard in France; it is a measure 
which announces, and is intended to announce, to the King 
that on this question of national independence the nation 
were prepared to go forward, if necessary, without him. 
We remember that early in 1811, Ompteda suspected that 
the War Party, which he said “was in constant communica- 
tion with the ex-Minister vom Stein,” were disposed “to 
carry out their plans, if necessary, in the revolutionary 
fashion, and overthrow every one who would oppose them.” 

But we have also noted in what sense the word “revolu- 
tionary”’ is here to be understood. If Stein treats the Prus- 
sian Monarchy somewhat unceremoniously it is not from 
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any want either of the sense of public duty or of respect for 
established institutions, for the whole turn of his mind was 
towards loyalty and piety towards the past, so that Radicals 
thought him a prejudiced Conservative. But in his view 
duty to Prussia and to the King of Prussia is secondary to 
the duty he owes to a larger country and to a more ancient 
authority, that half-ideal Germany with which his birth con- 


‘nected him. Probably he had grown tired of watching the 


abject humiliation of the Prussian Court, and the King’s 
last helpless surrender to Napoleon, in March, 1812, was 
the sort of act which Stein, particularly as he was ill-in- 
formed about the details of it, was.perhaps not likely to 
forgive. Meanwhile he had been profoundly impressed with 
what he had witnessed in Russia. That scene in Moscow, 
“elevating, inspiring,” remained impressed upon his mind. 
Since that he had seen the rising of the Russian people and 
the mighty overthrow of the tyrant. Why should there not 
be a Germany as there was a Russia—that is, as we have 
said above, a State which should not be a mere State, but 
should be also a nation and a Church? In this second period 
of his public life he seems to know only of Germany, and to 
have almost forgotten Prussia. 

What Stein did in Kénigsberg with his Russian Com- 
mission we shall see. There were many who were startled 
at the confidence he placed in the Czar and in the Russians, 
and he incurred blame, though perhaps less at the time 
than after his death. But the one man who could hardly be 
expected to forgive him for bringing into Prussia such a 
document was Frederick William. Accordingly we soon 
meet with marks of the deep offence that had been taken 
at Court, and though the success of the war and the glorious 
revival of Prussia in these years: covered all by-gones, so 
that Stein received honours from the Prussian Government 
after the Peace, yet he remains for the rest of his life at a 
distance from public affairs in Prussia; he is never more 
employed in important business by the Government. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the view which 
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Stein, having the character he had, took of the exigencies 
of the crisis, and we should not only understand, but fully 
approve it, if we found him right in regarding the King’s 
Government as a contemptible set of slaves whom nothing 
but a kind of force could rouse to action. This view was 
So far reasonable, that it seems to have been shared by an- 
other observer equally clever and equally interested in 
knowing the truth, viz. Napoleon himself. His letter from 
Dresden, in which he expresses his full confidence in the 
King’s fidelity, has been quoted. In the same tone writes 
Murat, now in command of the remains of the Grand Army, 
on Dec. 29th, to announce to the King Macdonald’s safe 
arrival in Tilsit. On Jan. 7th, Narbonne suggested to Har- 
denberg, evidently acting by instruction, that nothing would 
serve so much to consolidate the alliance of France and 
Prussia as the marriage of the Crown Prince with a Beau- 
harnais, or with one of Murat’s daughters! Of course a 
rude shock was given to this excessive confidence by the 
news of the Convention of Tauroggen, which was brought 
to St. Marsan by a courier while he was dining with Harden- 
berg on Jan. 4th. Napoleon in particular was profoundly 
impressed by the occurrence. He made it the ground of a 
demand for a Senatus Consulte which authorised the calling 
out of 350,000 men (Jan. 12th), and three days after he en- 
larged upon it in a conversation with Krusemarck. “It was 
a great political event. ...It was the worst occurrence that . 
could happen!” He went on to betray that he had in his 
view at that moment all that actually followed. “If the 
Emperor Alexander,” he said, “does not rest content with 
the successes he has had, if he crosses the Weichsel, he 
will make the same mistake that I made in the last cam- 
paign. I believe he will make it, since I have heard that he 
has named that Stein and Rostopchin Ministers, and listens 
to their suggestions.” When Napoleon mentions Stein we 
always seem to see his lips suddenly tighten, and we notice | 
in his language that kind of forced forbearance which it is | 
natural to use in speaking of a mortal enemy. But this | 
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flash of insight soon passed away, and left Napoleon as 
usual blind to the popular forces and alive only to the 
personal weakness of Frederick William, upon which indeed 
he had counted for ten or twelve years and had never yet 
found it fail him. A week later he is writing to Eugene, 
who has just succeeded Murat, that the King must furnish 
more troops, particularly cavalry, that Prussia is to support 
his left flank and the Saxons at Glogau his right. He hopes 
to cross the Niemen again in August. Again, on the 29th, 
he says to Prince Hatzfeld (who had just been sent from 
Berlin, and was perhaps the most complete representative 
of the French party in Prussia), that there must be the 
closest union between himself and the King, that Europe 
must be convinced that intrigues avail nothing against this 
alliance and that momentary successes of the enemy cannot 
shake the firmness of his allies. Accordingly the King must 
not do this and must not do that—and we see that he is still 
thinking of Frederick William as a slave from whom no 
resistance and even no indignation is to be expected. On 
the 3rd of February we find him complaining impatiently 
that “Prussia does nothing when she ought to be joining us 
in defending her territory against the Russians and atoning 
for the treason of Yorck. There are 2000 horse who shut 
themselves up in the fortresses of Silesia as if they were 
afraid of us instead of helping us to protect their country!” 
Does Napoleon, we ask in perplexity, suppose that the 
Prussians and the King of Prussia are not human beings; 
does he think that they have no memory for wrongs and 
no desire to be free, or that they cannot calculate how much 
less formidable he has become since he threw away his 
whole invincible army? If Napoleon was so blinded, he had 
the excuse that he had studied human nature as it showed 
itself in the Confederation of the Rhine and in Dalberg, or 
in Haugwitz and Lombard and Kalkreuth. 

Stein then was fully kept in countenance by Napoleon in 
his contempt for the Prussian Government. Moreover what 
he learned of the recent proceedings of that Government 
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when he arrived in Kénigsberg was not calculated to maké 
him change his opinion. The Convention of Tauroggen had 
been followed, not indeed, as had been expected, by the 
capture of Macdonald with all the forces remaining to him, 
and perhaps also of all the remaining French troops in the 
province, if not also by the capture of Danzig; this had not 
happened because the Russian force was really much less 
strong than was supposed; but it had been followed by the 
evacuation of Kénigsberg by the French. Yorck had en- 
tered K6nigsberg, where he had been welcomed on January 
gth with a great demonstration from the students of the 
University, their spokesman being one Hans Auerswald, 
whose murder in the Frankfurt riots of 1848 many of us 
remember. On the next day news arrived in the town that 
the King had refused to ratify the Convention and had sent - 
an officer to arrest Yorck, but that this officer, Natzmer, had 
been stopped by the Russians. This was a great discourage- 
ment for Yorck, but the announcement was not official, and 
on the 11th Kleist, his second in command, whom he had 
sent to the Czar at Wilna, returned with the most flattering 
messages and promises. Yorck accordingly, as Kleist re- 
fused to take the command in his stead, took courage to 
retain his post in spite of the King’s decision. On the 13th 
he wrote his determination to regard the King as acting 
under constraint. ‘Our enemy only gains time by our de- 
lay; we lose it; every moment for us is an irrevocable loss. 
With bleeding heart I burst the bond of obedience and wage 
war on my own account. The army wants war with France, 
the people wants it, and so does the King, but the King has 
no free will, The army must make his will free. I will 
shortly be at Berlin and on the Elbe with 50,000 men. There 
I will say to the King: Here, Sire, is your army, and here is 
my old head; I will willingly lay it at the King’s feet, but 
Yorck refuses to be judged and condemned by a Murat.” 
This was Yorck’s position when Stein arrived. He was 
still in command of the corps, and in virtue of a commission 
received from Berlin just before the signing of the Conven- 
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tion he had a general control over the affairs of the Pro- 
vince. But two days after Stein’s arrival came the Berlin 
newspapers of the 19th, containing the text of the King’s 
orders which were to have been brought by Natzmer. “The 
King has felt the deepest displeasure on receiving the un- 
expected intelligence of the capitulation of Yorck’s corps, 
and faithfully observing his engagements to France, not 
only does not ratify the Convention, but also forthwith de- 
crees (1) that the Command of the Prussian troops be im- 
mediately taken from General Yorck and given to General 
Kleist; (2) that General Yorck be immediately arrested and 
brought before a Court Martial; (3) that General Massen- 
bach, who had given his adhesion to the capitulation, be 
also suspended and brought to account; lastly (4) that the 
troops themselves, in accordance with the Treaty concluded 
with France, remain at the sole disposition of the Emperor 
Napoleon or his deputy the King of Naples.” “His Majesty,” 
so the announcement concluded, “has been deeply grieved 
that a corps d’armée which has given throughout the cam- 
paign so many proofs of tried valour and fidelity has been 
rendered inactive at so decisive a moment. His Majesty has 
sent the Prince v. Hatzfeld to Paris, to lay before his august 
ally the necessary explanations in respect to this unexpected 
and most painful occurrence.” 

Frederick William again! Such probably was Stein’s 
reflexion, and such is likely to be that of the reader who has 
followed the long series of that King’s concessions from the 
time of the War of the Second Coalition. And yet in this 
instance it does not seem that the reflexion is just. The 
position of the King at the moment when this order was 
issued was really one of extreme difficulty. To have ratified 
the Convention would have been, so it was certain from the 
language held by St. Marsan, to have broken with France, 
and whatever the King’s ultimate intentions might be he 
could scarcely do this at once. Around him at Berlin there 
were 12,000 French troops, and not 2,000 Prussian troops to 
withstand them. In the fortresses of the Weichsel, Oder 
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and Elbe were 70,000 French troops, and out of the ruins of 
the Grand Army, from the Poles and Saxons, it was possible 
to bring together many thousands more, while to this force 
the Prussians had as yet nothing to oppose. Thus the King 
was really, as Yorck had said, under constraint. The fact 
seems to be that Hardenberg was still carrying on the system 
which he had all along regarded as necessary, and which 
had deceived Napoleon and Stein equally, the system of 
ostensible French policy and French Ministers with patriotic 


plans and patriotic Ministers.behind them. It seems that © 


there was no thought at Berlin of tame submission to the 
demands of the French alliance; no one there doubted that 
the time for action of some sort was arrived, and Stein had 
no need to fear a repetition of the errors of 1803 or 1805. 
Its present obsequiousness to France the Government would 
throw off as soon as the King could feel safe from personal 
violence and secure of honest help from the Czar. When 
these points were secured their policy would cease to be 
tame, though it would not be so daring as that which Stein 
recommended. They would not, if they could help it, throw 
themselves into the arms of Russia; they would prefer the 
Austrian alliance if that could be obtained. They did not 
expect so much as Stein did. A war on the Rhine the King 
thought (Dec. 28th, 1812) was a chimera; “300,000 French- 
men must be killed before it could be realised;”? and here 
he proved not far wrong. He even thought that it would be 
safest to wait and see what Napoleon meant to do next, and 
if he took the offensive in the spring, not to stir till he 
crossed the Memel. But against this proposal, which would 
allow Napoleon time to assemble a new army, Hardenberg 
strongly protested. 

Thus Stein did in reality some injustice to the King and 
great injustice to Hardenberg. At the same time he reasoned 
fairly on the evidence before him, which showed the people 
and the army zealous to vindicate the national independence, 
and only a pusillanimous Government holding them back. 
The view he had formed at a distance, which had led him 
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to provide himself with full powers from the Czar, was only 
confirmed by what he heard at Kénigsberg of the cancelling 
of the Convention. We shall be prepared, therefore, to find 
that he does not allow his Russian Commission to remain a 
dead letter. The obvious objection to using it could not 
escape him. He must have considered what people would 
say—that he was a traitor to Germany, that he had been 
bought by Russia, &c., and he must have made up his mind 
to brave all this outcry. On the whole he had a right to 
count upon his personal reputation. People were somewhat 
scandalised at what he did and said, and in the next age, 
when public opinion had set against Russia, his conduct 
seemed still more questionable, but few have ever seriously 
believed—though some of his nearest friends professed to 
be among them—that the one public man with whom Ger- 
man patriotism was a passion, and openness of dealing 
almost a weakness, had a corrupt understanding with the 
foreigner. The real danger to the country of the course he 
was pursuing he no doubt expected to avoid by the first step 
he was to take in that course; the danger of Russian con- 
quest would- be over as soon as the Landwehr and Land- 
sturm were called out and the province stood in arms. He 
had another security in the method he intended to adopt for 
calling the popular army into existence, for he meant to do 
it by means of an Assembly of Estates, so that popular war 
and popular government should go hand in hand and to- 
gether guard the country against Russian encroachment. 

It so happened that the province of East Prussia was 
particularly well suited to become the subject of an experi- 
ment of this kind, and no one knew this better than Stein, 
under whose notice the affairs of the East Prussian Estates 
had come in 1808. The ancient Assemblies of Estates had 
fallen more or less into disuse in all the provinces of Prussia 
as the absolute monarchy had established itself. In this 
particular province the Assembly had originally consisted of 
deputies of three Estates. The first Estate had been com- 
posed of the Lords (the four Oberhauptleute and the eight 
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Landriathe), the second of Representatives of the Knightly 
Proprietors with Deputies of the Célmers and the Free Per- 
sons (two classes of proprietors peculiar to this province), 
the third of Representatives of the Towns. In the whole 
reign of Frederick the Great this Assembly only met once, 
and that was for the ceremony of homage after his accession. 
But at the beginning of the next reign the representatives 
showed, by presenting an elaborate plan for the reform of 
the institution, that they preserved more than was the case 
in other provinces the remembrance of their former import- 
ance. Two years after they received, as it were, a fresh 
lease of life by the introduction into the province of the 
Silesian system, above mentioned, of Mortgage Societies. 
These societies seem to have been regarded in the pro- 
vinces which had no Estates as an equivalent for them, and 
where Assemblies of Estates existed, they were adapted in 
some way, which I can nowhere find precisely described, to 
the purposes of the Mortgage Society. 

We know how much Stein had hoped during his ministry 
to create vital representative institutions, and how little he 
had been able to accomplish in this direction. Yet in one 
instance a law first planned by him was actually enacted 
with the co-operation of the Estates. It was that Domestic 
Law before mentioned, by which the inalienableness of the 
Domain Lands was abolished. The date of its publication 
is Nov. 6th, 1809. The Edict is signed for Silesia and West 
Prussia, which had, properly speaking, no Estates, by re- 
presentatives of the Mortgage Societies, to which in the 
case of Silesia are added the names of the representatives 
of a number of towns. For East Prussia sign their names 
six members of the Committee of the East Prussian Estates, 
six persons for Kénigsberg, four for Memel, two for Barten- 
stein, two for Tilsit, and two more for the Town Court 
at Tilsit (Stadt-Gericht). We find that when the attempt was 
made to raise money upon the Royal Domains, by introducing 
them into the Mortgage Societies of the different Provinces, the 
East-Prussian Society, whichis spoken of as if it were identical 
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with the Assembly of Estates, was the only one which was 
willing to meet the wishes of the Government in this respect. 
We can imagine that when the devastation of the war fell 
on this province, and the Government was driven in every 
possible way to associate itself with the people, this 
particular Assembly would become exceptionally impor- 
tant. 

When it met on February 2nd, 1808, that is, in the middle 
of Stein’s Ministry, we find it assuming sometimes the 
character of a Mortgage Society (as when it resolved to ad- 
mit the Domains and at the same time to admit the estates 
of the Célmers), and sometimes deliberating as a Represen- 
tative Assembly, on the debt entailed upon the Province by 
the war. It also reformed itself by adding to its Committee, 
which consisted of four members, a fifth to be chosen from 
the Deputies of the Célmers. On this occasion it had fallen 
to Stein to decide that the members should vote according 
to their own opinion and not according to an instruction of 
their constituents; in other words that, as in the English 
system, they should be representatives not delegates. At this 
time also v. Auerswald, of a distinguished family of the 
Province, was appointed President of the Assembly, and 
when at the end of 1808 Stein’s reformed administration was 
in great part introduced, he became Superior President of 
East Prussia, West Prussia and Lithuania. On his return 
from Russia Stein found him still at the head of affairs in 
K6nigsberg, and in narratives of what now happened he is 
often called Superior President. This however is not strictly 
accurate. The change made by Hardenberg in 1810 had for 
the time abolished the office of Superior President, and 
v. Auerswald was now President of the East Prussian District 
and Royal Commissioner for the Estates of East Prussia and 
Lithuania. Schén at Gumbinnen was now President of 
Lithuania, and Wissmann at Marienwerder was President of 
West Prussia. 

Already before Stein’s arrival the Estates had shown 
some life. East Prussian Deputies had met on January 11th, 
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with Field-Marshal Briinneck as President, and had re- 
solved on the following address to the King: 


Your Majesty has on various occasions when the internal organisation of 
the State has been in question, desired to hear the voice of the nation in its 
deputies, and this grace has assuredly not caused us to forget that it is not 
seemly for nations to do other than await in silent confidence the disposition of 
political affairs by their Ruler. 

But when political occurrences of an extraordinary nature take place, 
when we are alarmed lest the foreign army, disappointed in its expectation of 
finding an ally, should take vengeance on us, or should resolve to leave Ger- 
many to its fate, and only try to secure a military frontier for itself, then it 
seems allowable humbly to entreat Your Majesty to avert the ruin of the re- 
nowned Prussian name and in this decisive moment to form the resolution 
which in our conviction is alone calculated to save us. 

We understand well that the execution of it will demand exertion, but we 
assure your Majesty that no sacrifice can seem too great to save for our 
children the honour and happiness which we have received from our fathers. 


On the very day of his arrival, Stein sent the following 
application to v. Auerswald. 


I request your Excellency, in virtue of the Full Power accorded to me 
under date Raczky, January 6th, 1813, by His Majesty the Emperor, to sum- 
mon a General Provincial Assembly for the sth of February of the current 
year, in order to deliberate and come to a resolution with the Estates of East 
Prussia, Lithuania and those situated on this side of the Weichsel, on the 
creation of a Landsturm and a Landwehr. 

Konigsberg, Jan. 22d, 1813, STEIN. 


To this invitation Auerswald, a man in the main of Stein’s 
way of thinking, responded, overlooking in the extreme 
need the illegality of summoning the Assembly without per- 
mission from the King, and the less unwillingly because 
authentic information of the cancelling of the Convention 
had not then arrived. The summons went forth, but a few 
days later (Jan. 25th) by an afterthought it was decided, 
probably in consequence of the bad news which had come 
in the interim, that the technical name of the Assembly 
(Landtag) should be avoided, and that it should be called 
merely a Meeting of Representatives of the Estates, just as 
in England Parliament when not summoned by the King’s 
Writ has called itself simply a Convention.- This meeting 
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was to assemble in order to hear and deliberate upon the 
communications which the plenipotentiary of the Emperor 
of Russia was to make. 

The moment of Stein’s arrival seems to have been critical. 
Popular feeling ran higher perhaps than ever before in the 
Province, but for more than a century past there was no 
precedent for anything being begun by the people. The 
address of the Committee of Estates given just above may 
serve as a specimen of the most vigorous language ever 
used there by the people in speaking to their Government. 
The local officials on the other hand, though except Yorck 
most of them were personally well-disposed towards Stein, 
yet were necessarily Prussian officials, that is, they were 
drilled in the strictest notions of military obedience, they 
looked always anxiously for instructions to head-quarters, 
and they had an instinctive jealousy of any independent 
action on the part of the people. In these circumstances, 
critical as the moment was, no one till Stein came had 
courage enough to begin anything. Yorck had indeed with 
immense effort brought himself to make up his mind in one 
instance, but it was remarked that the effort seemed to have 
exhausted him and that he was capable of nothing more. 
“Yorck is no Atlas,” remarks Schulz, the official sent by 
Schén to Memel (above, p. 205), and yet Yorck was now the 
supreme authority in the Province. 

Thus for instance a certain Captain v. d. Groeben had 
formed the plan of a public meeting of persons of local im- 
portance, which was to be held on January 24th, the birth- 
day of Frederick the Great, in a public room at Kénigsberg. 
He published an address on the subject, breathing nothing 
but patriotism and loyalty. If the course entered on by 
Yorck when he concluded his Convention was not to be 
abandoned again, if public opinion was to be allowed to 
have influence, and even in some degree to anticipate the 
Government, it was evident that such meetings, so long as 
they were loyal, ought to be encouraged, and indeed could 
scarcely be dispensed with. Yet Yorck demanded the arrest 
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of v. d. Groeben and Auerswald complied; an attempt at 
the same time was made to hinder the meeting from taking 
place. 

Stein’s appearance roused the province from this suicidal 
torpor. On the day after his arrival he took this affair in 
hand, and wrote a polite letter to Auerswald, entreating him 
to allow the meeting to take place: 


In this moment of danger and crisis everything turns on fostering and 
enlivening public spirit, on implicating the interest and activity of many men 
and citizens in the great concern of the contest of good against evil, in dis- 
regarding forms in consideration of the greatness of the object and of purity of 
intention; accordingly, I beg your Excellency to put no hindrance in the way 
of the meeting of the Deputies of the Estates that are here, but to allow it; 
and I flatter myself that I shall not meet with a refusal from a man of your 
Excellency’s intelligence and feeling. 


Auerswald’s mind changed at once, and he wrote to the 
Committee of Estates: 


His Excellency Baron vom Stein, Minister of State, having to-day requested 
me to allow the assembly of certain members of the East-Prussian Estates 
fixed for to-morrow to take place, I have seen fit on that account to grant per- 
mission, but on the express condition that the meeting take place under the 
oversight and with the co-operation of the Committee of Estates. 


And soon afterwards (February 2nd) we find him writing 
to Hardenberg: 


Herr v. d. Groeben, who issued the appeal to the Province mentioned in 
my report of the 24th, has been released at the intercession of General Count 
v. Wittgenstein and Baron vom Stein, Minister of State, but remains liable to 
an examination. 


While he arranged this matter to his satisfaction, Stein 
proceeded without delay to execute the other measures 
which he had caused to be prescribed to him in the Czar’s 
Commission. Besides providing for the creation of the 
Landwehr and Landsturm, these were to avail himself of 
the wealth of the province for military purposes and to 
sequestrate the property of the French and their allies. On 
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January 26th a decree of the Kénigsberg Government was 
posted up at the Bourse, which ran as follows: 


By command of His Majesty the Russian Emperor communicated to his 
Excellency the Royal Commissioner v. Auerswald through his Excellency the 
Baron vom Stein, Minister of State, the Prussian harbours are hereby opened 
and the exportation of all Prussian products except rye and oats is hereby per- 
mitted. Another writ of his Excellency the above-mentioned Minister of State 
contains at the same time the ordinance that the arrangements which have 
been in force since the Treaty of Tilsit in respect of trade and of the customs 
on imports be suspended, and his Excellency has herewith also orally declared 
in particular that this suspension extends to the new duty with which the ex- 
port of corn and timber by sea was burdened in the year 1811, and for the 
levying of which a particular Inspection was appointed under date August 7th, 
1811. While we give the Inspection to know of this, we charge it to put no 
hindrance in the way of the exportation of any Prussian product except rye 
and oats, and to levy no other duties upon them than such as were in use be~ 
fore the introduction of the Continental System. 


The exact words of this regulation give us the best pos- 
sible idea of Stein’s position in Kénigsberg at this time. 
His decrees are law to the Local Government, even when 
they are only conveyed by word of mouth, and their validity 
evidently comes from the Czar’s Commission, the Czar’s 
right being technically that of conquest. At the same time 
that he thus restored the trade of the province by abolish- 
ing the Continental System, he fixed on the Duke of 
Dessau as a member of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and sequestrated some estates which he possessed in the 
province. Schén writes from Gumbinnen to Hardenberg 


(January 30th): 


The Baron vom Stein is plenipotentiary of His Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia in all affairs of the Prussian administration which have reference to the 
war and the Russian army. In accordance with this he has already, asa 
military measure, opened the harbours except for rye and oats and suspended 
the Continental duty, and also placed under sequestration the estates of the 
Duke of Dessau in this department. He has shown me in reference to this his 
order and his Full Power, and there was no objection to be made to the mili- 
tary measure.* 


* In his Reminiscences (aus den Papieren 1. p. 88), he asserts, in direct 
contradiction to what is here proved under his own hand, that he firmly refused 
to pay any regard to Stein’s Full Power. 
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Having restored the commerce of the province, Stein 
might venture to ask it for money. He procured from the 
merchants of the ports an advance of 500,000 thalers for 
Yorck’s army. At the same time he prevailed on Kutusoff 
to spare the province some hospital expenses amounting to 
60,000 thalers a month, which were henceforth undertaken 
by the Russian exchequer. 

The next important step was to procure the circulation 
of the Russian paper money within the province. As Stein 
says, this measure was urgent, since the Russian officer and 
soldier receiving his pay in paper must be sure of being 
able to use it in purchases, and, oppressive as it might be 
if the Russians were really as well as technically conquerors, 
as a matter of fact their object in the war was the in- 
dependence of Germany, not their own safety, which as 
events had proved was beyond attack. A grievance, how- 
ever, needed to be removed first, namely a prohibition 
which had been issued against bringing the paper money 
back into Russia, and Stein had obtained the recall of the 
prohibition from Count Araktcheieff before leaving Raczki. 
Nevertheless the Prussian officials made a faint attempt to 
resist the introduction of the new paper, and concluded 
their protest with the words: “In any case we hold our- 
selves obliged by our official position, especially as His 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia has been pleased to leave 
the Prussian Administrative Authorities in the full exercise 
of their functions, to procure the consent of the Superior 
Authorities on this matter.” But Stein persisted, urging 
the above arguments, and adding, “I am not in a condition 
to gratify the wish of one of the King’s Governments, and 
to make the publication of the decree concerning the rela- 
tion of the Russian to the Prussian currency dependent on 
the sanction of the Superior Authorities. My decision is 
grounded on the situation of the Superior Authorities in 
Prussia, on the pressure of circumstances and the objects of 
the war. The Prussian Authorities are still subject to 
French influence; they are not yet capable of an independent 
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or free resolution, and therefore a measure like that under 
discussion cannot be made dependent on their fettered 
judgment.” Auerswald gave way at once, and wrote on 
December 2nd, “At your Excellency’s command of the 
present date we will immediately comply with your desire 
expressed yesterday with respect to the circulation of the 
Russian specie and paper, and this we do not fail to an- 
nounce to your Excellency.” 

Meanwhile the sort of paralysis which had fallen upon 
Yorck, and through him on the whole Province, by the an- 
nouncement in the Berlin papers of January 19th, was re- 
moved by better news which arrived on January 26th, and 
which seemed to show that the Government did not intend 
to behave so pusillanimously as it wished Napoleon to sup- 
pose. Major v. Thile brought the intelligence that when he 
left Berlin, which was on the 21st, the King had been on 
the point of quitting Potsdam for Breslau (this was under- 
stood to be the indispensable preliminary of any attempt to 
shake off the French influence), but what was still more 
noticeable, although it was known at Berlin that Yorck had 
not really resigned his post to Kleist, yet the messenger 
had received no instructions on this point and had been 
expressly charged to deliver his message to Yorck and not 
to Kleist. The impression which this little circumstance 
made is indicated by an entry which Auerswald made on 
that day in his diary: “Major v. Thile brings the King’s 
sanction to all that Yorck has done and that has happened 
here.” On the next day Yorck, reassured, inserted a notice 
in the Kénigsberg Gazette, in which he announced his in- 
tention of continuing to perform the duties of his post on 
the ground that “a statement in a newspaper cannot in 
Prussia be considered official and that no Prussian general 
had ever received his orders through the newspapers.” 

As the day appointed for the meeting of the Estates 
drew near, the question who should preside over the 
Assembly became more important. There were three men 
whose character or position seemed to qualify them for the 
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task. The first was Stein himself. It was at his summons 
that the Assembly was to meet, and no one had a better 
right, considering all that he had done and suffered for 
Prussia, and particularly how much he had at heart to give 
her representative assemblies, and what reforms he had 
made in this particular Assembly, to preside over the first 
Prussian Parliament which was called to do a great work. 
Moreover, if there was any illegality in the act, he alone 
was sheltered by his Russian Full Power, and he alone was 
free from the anxious timidity which paralysed all the 
others. But we have seen how despotic was the power 
which he held as representative of the Czar; it would be a 
mockery with such power as this to appear in a free Parlia- 
ment, and the Estates would no more feel themselves free 
agents in his presence than they could have felt so in the 
presence of the Czar himself. The official President of the 
Estates in this province was Auerswald. But Auerswald 
proclaimed himself ill—as Stein expresses it in his auto- 
biography, “Herr v. Auerswald, fearing the return of the 
French, went to bed.” Perhaps it was not so much the re- 
turn of the French that haunted him as the formidable re- 
sponsibility of summoning the Estates without instructions 
from the King, and that not for mere formal business, but 
to accomplish one of the greatest innovations ever dreamed 
of in Prussia. Auerswald deputed Brandt, the Director of 
the Committee of Estates, to take his place, but it would 
seem that Stein wished the post to be filled by a person of 
more importance. Accordingly he sent an express to sum- 
mon Schén from Gumbinnen. Schén hastened to Kdnigs- 
berg, but decided, after an interview with Yorck, that though 
there was no occasion to prohibit the meeting, as far as the 
province of Lithuania (his own province) was concerned, 
from considerations of general police, yet on the other 
hand he had no call to interfere in the affairs of the Estates, 
which did not belong to his department. Schén does not 
seem to have relished the responsibility any more than 
Auerswald; but as he did not actually shirk a duty belong- 
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ing to his office, his conduct is not like Auerswald’s cen- 
sured by Stein, who indeed contrasts him with Auerswald 
in the same sentence, saying that the “Assembly was ani- 
mated with the noblest spirit under the influence of the ex- 
cellent President v. Schén.” Stein now had recourse to 
Yorck, to whom on the day before that fixed for the meet- 
ing of the Assembly he addressed the following letter: 


Kdnigsberg, February 4th, 1813. His Majesty the Emperor has clearly 
announced his views with respect to Prussia and her King in his proclamation 
of January 18th; they are restoration of the independence of the State and of 
the lustre of the throne. 

This magnanimous declaration has filled the hearts of all the inhabitants 
of this country with gratitude and reverence; everywhere His Majesty the 
Emperor has been received with exulting triumph, and the Russian armies as 
brothers and liberators, and the ardent wish to fight by their side against the 
destroyer and his bands of robbers bas burst out loudly and universally. No- 
thing now hinders the fulfilment of this wish. The country is free to the banks 
of the Spree, the King’s person is secure; prudence, honour, patriotism and 
revenge demand that we lose no time, that we proclaim the national war, that 
we take arms and exert all our strength to break the fetters of the insolent op- 
pressor and wash out our shame in the blood of his accursed hordes. 

His Majesty the Emperor has been pleased by his Full Power conferred 
on me under date Jan. 18th to commission me to bring about such arming of 
the people in a constitutional way. The Estates of Lithuania, East Prussia 
and West Prussia have been summoned for the sth of this month by his Ex- 
cellency the Royal Commissioner v. Auerswald; the guidance of their de- 
liberations to a suitable and wise result will come from no one so well as from 
your Excellency, who by your energetic and wise resolution have hastened 
the enemy’s flight and preserved to the King and country a corps of brave 
men to fight for freedom and honour; His Majesty the Emperor therefore 
expects that your Excellency will undertake this guidance and bring the 
deliberations to a desirable result. 


Yorck had at this moment an indefinite sort of authority 
as Governor General of the Province, and it is of this fact 
apparently that Stein takes advantage. He also however 
declines to preside, and at length (possibly after a stormy 
scene) a Compromise was arranged. Stein addressed the 
following letter to Brandt: 


As the representative of his Excellency the Royal Commissioner v. Auers- 
wald at the Conference and Assembly of Estates to be held to-morrow, it will 
be known to you from my letter to the Royal Commissioner on this subject that 
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IT have promoted this Assembly in order to entrust to the deliberation of the 
Estates the selection of means for the general defence of the Fatherland. 
I request you to communicate this to the assembled Estates, to direct their 
offerings and proposals in a constitutional manner, and to lay them before the 
proper Administrative Authorities. 


It was apparently not without a struggle that Stein con- 
sented to the Assembly being presided over by an obscure 
person. He only did so on the understanding that Yorck 
-without presiding should take a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings. In a letter dated February roth, Yorck writes: 
“An Assembly was summoned under Russian influence, 
But in order that this influence might not also affect its de- 
liberations, and so encroach on the King’s sovereign rights, 
I declared to the Russian Commissioner, the Baron vom 
Stein, that I would withdraw from it altogether if he ap- 
peared in the Assembly. Herr vom Stein yielded to my 
representations, and the affair was conducted under my in- 
fluence.” It seems clear that Stein did not in the beginning 
think of presiding personally, but when Auerswald, Schén 
and Yorck all alike refused to do so he may well have said 
that rather than allow the meeting to pass without the éclat 
of any distinguished name he would appear himself, trust- 
ing that his character as a German patriot would cover his 
accidental réle of agent of a foreign conqueror. By this 
threat he perhaps induced Yorck to make his appear- 
ance in the Assembly, and so give it all the éclat that was 
needed. 

On the morning of Friday, February sth, the Estates as- 
sembled. Brandt took Auerswald’s place as President; on 
his right sat the seven members of the Committee of Estates, 
and next to them the Deputies of the Knighthood and of the 
Célmers, two of the former and one of the latter from each 
District; on his left the representatives of the Towns, three 
for K6nigsberg, two for Elbing, one apiece for Memel, 
Graudenz, Marienburg, and one apiece for the country 
towns of each district. It was a Parliament for East Prussia, 
Lithuania and West Prussia beyond the Weichsel. The 
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President began by referring to the Commission which Stein 
‘-had received from the Czar, and then read the letter of Stein 
to himself. The Assembly resolved unanimously, that “it 
started from the principle that its deliberations could only 
have a just and definite aim if it was guided by that military 
authority to which both the King’s views and the actual 
wants of the army were known,” and then by way of apply- 
ing this principle, “that a deputation be immediately sent 
to General Yorck to beg him to make his proposals or de- 
mands known to the Estates by a written statement.” The 
Deputation went and soon returned, bringing with it Yorck 
himself. He said that he came among as Governor-General 
of the Province and a faithful subject of the King to appeal 
to their loyalty and devotion to King and country, and to 
call upon them to support to the utmost of their ability his 
proposals for the arming of the country and the reinforce- 
ment of the army. As communication with the King was 
iuterrupted, he could only act according to circumstances 
and in virtue of the authority conferred upon him as 
Governor-General. He could not state his plans and pro- 
posals to so large an assembly; he desired that a Committee 
should be appointed to consider them, comment on them, 
and then lay them before the Estates. “I hope,” he con- 
cluded, “to beat the French wherever I meet them, and if 
we are too much outnumbered I am sure we shall know 
how to die with honour.” Loud applause, and cries of 
Long live Yorck! followed him as he turned to leave the 
room. He stopped and commanded silence, then said, 
“Enough! the field of battle must decide,” and departed. 
We are to suppose that this striking descent of Yorck 
upon the scene had been arranged with Stein, and, as may 
be expected, Stein was thoroughly satisfied with it, so much 
so that when he wrote his autobiography he had forgotten 
all his difficulties about finding a President, and somewhat 
inaccurately writes, “I induced him as Governor-General to 
summon a meeting of the Estates.” 
/ It was in this Assembly that the famous Landwehr of 
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Prussia was brought to birth, and it was in Kénigsberg at 
this time that Arndt wrote his famous Tract, entitled, “What 
is the meaning of Landwehr and Landsturm?” by which the 
new institution was explained to the German public. Stein, 
having now accomplished the whole of the task which he 
had imposed upon himself in his Full Power, sat down to 
write his report to the Czar, and then left Kénigsberg on 
February 7th, returning to the Russian head-quarters, which 
were then at Plosk. In the Full Power he was indeed di- 
rected to return to the Czar as soon as a Treaty should have 
been concluded between Russia and Prussia, and this had 
not yet taken place. But on the other hand, there was no- 
thing more for him to do at Kénigsberg. When the arming 
of the Province was once begun, and when Yorck had been 
induced publicly to assume the direction of the work, it was 
most desirable that all appearance of Russian control should 
be removed from a movement so pre-eminently national: 
His stay in Kénigsberg had lasted little more than a fort- 
night, and yet how much had been done! We have 
characterised Stein’s legislation of 1807, 1808, as a revolu- 
tion, but a revolution carried out by the Government itself. 
Something like a new revolution was now accomplished, 
but this time not by the Government. What the Govern- 
ment wanted was unknown when Stein arrived in Kinigsberg, 
and it was only beginning to be guessed from slight indica- 
tions when he departed. Frederick William was still in 
alliance with Napoleon and still at war with Russia. And 
yet the provinces of East Prussia, Lithuania, and part of 
West Prussia, were arming, and oneof the most distinguished 
Prussian Generals was declaring his intention of beating the 
French wherever he found them. Not only was the foreign 
policy of the State taken out of the King’s hand but also the 
very weightiest matters of legislation. A Parliament was 
called without the King’s consent, and whereas nothing of 
importance had been done in Prussia by parliaments since 
the days of the Great Elector, this parliament was trans- 
forming the military system of the country. It is true that 
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all this was covered with the excuse of exceptional circum- 
stances, of interrupted communication, of the King’s freedom 
of action hampered, &c. It is true also that the parliamen- 
tary life which now commenced seemed to be quenched 
again after the Peace. But not the less is this fortnight at 
K6nigsberg the time at which the system of political tutelage 
was first shaken in Prussia, and the nation began to think 
and act for itself. And what share had Stein in this great 
change? He did not appear in the Assembly, he departed 
as soon as it had made a prosperous commencement of its 
deliberations. What he did I have endeavoured to state 
with precision, admitting no fact that is not attested by the 
best evidence. In following this rule I have rejected in toto 
an account which was given by Schén in 1849 and has lately 
been reprinted in his Remains. Schén has the first qualifi- 
cation of a witness, namely, first-hand knowledge. What 
he asserts he had the means of knowing. According to him 
Stein did no good at Kénigsberg, alienated every one by his 
irritable temper, and departed only just in time to avoid 
ruining everything. His only merit consisted in finding out 
at last that he was in the way, and in the disinterestedness 
with which, when he found this out, he retired. ‘ Never,” 
writes Schén, “did he seem to me greater than in this mo- 
ment of resignation.” I have rejected this account, not 
because it is less honourable to Stein, but because it is dis- 
proved by the clearest contemporary testimony, some of 
which is furnished by Schin himself. His misrepresenta- 
tions here are so reckless that Pertz, who never seems to 
suspect their motive, is startled, and conjectures that the 
greatness of the event had confused the memories of those 
who took part in it. And indeed though it is evident that 
Schon is labouring at once to clear himself from the charge 
of having tamely submitted to Russian dictation and to 
secure to his native Province the glory of having ori- 
ginated the Landwehr, yet much must also be attributed to 
mere lapse of memory. For whereas Yorck, writing 
immediately after the fact, asserts positively that his main 
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object was to prevent Stein from appearing in the Assembly, 
Schén describes him as insisting that Stein ought to appear 
there. 


‘The conversation (he writes) had at first a quiet tenor, but when Stein 
demanded that Yorck should open the Assembly of Estates with an address 
on the object for which they were convened and Yorck refused this on the 
ground that they had been convened at Stein’s desire and an utterance from 
Stein was universally expected, and when I decidedly agreed with Yorck, 
Stein’s language became so bitter, passionate, and, particularly towards Yorck, 
so insulting, that Yorck suddenly rose from his chair and left the room without 
a word. 


If we put on one side this narrative, written more than 
thirty years after the occurrence, and judge Stein’s conduct 
by contemporary testimony we shall see that he probably 
had a violent quarrel with Auerswald, and perhaps also high 
words (ending however in a reconciliation) with Yorck. 
These discords arose from the very natural and excusable 
reluctance of the officials to take part in proceedings so un- 
usual; and it must be admitted further that Stein took up a 
position more extreme than Yorck, not merely in wishing, 
as we have seen, to hurry the Government along with him, 
even against its will, but probably in wishing to force the 
King actually to dismiss his Ministers. He had declared 
before leaving Russia that this must be done, and the inten- 
tion perhaps explains a statement which seems well 
attested, that he required Auerswald to break off all con- 
nexion with the Berlin authorities. The event may seem 
to show him to have been mistaken in the low opinion 
he had formed of the Berlin Government, but there 
is no real force in arguments drawn from the event, and, 
mistaken or not, his opinion was founded on abundant evi- 
dence. 

But allowing some excess in this matter, and allowing 
that his language was probably too imperious and cutting— 
though all that he wrote at Kénigsberg seems to have been 
studiously polite—I can discover no other error that he 
committed. And there can be no question of the importance 
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of what he achieved. The Assembly was held at his instance 
and on the day fixed by him; the great work which it 
accomplished was the work which he asked it to accom- 
plish. That he retired because he found himself a hindrance 
seems entirely untrue; he retired because he had done his 
work. 

But his share in this Revolution was strictly limited to 
giving a powerful impulse. It is strange to think that he did 
not even see the enthusiastic assembly which he had called 
into existence. He appears as the incarnation of pure will, 
and as soon as he has set in motion all the other forces, 
thought, speech, contrivance, enthusiasm, he takes his de- 
parture. Hence the possibility of leaving his name, as the 
East-Prussian party try to do, almost entirely out of the 
story. It is not indeed possible to deny that his initiative 
led to all that was done, to the first Prussian Parliament and 
to the Prussian Landwehr. But it is possible to pass this 
over as a matter of little importance, and to divide the 
honour of the result between Auerswald who summoned the 
Estates, Brandt who presided at their first meeting, and 
Yorck who sanctioned their acts as Governor-General, as if 
in the absence of Stein they would spontaneously have done 
much the same. And yet everything proves that no such As- 
sembly would have met, and no such results have followed, 
but for the strong Will which suddenly left the right hand of 
Alexander, appeared for a moment at the critical point, 
delivered one powerful and sufficient impact, and then 
returned almost unobserved to Alexander’s right hand 
again. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE TREATY OF KALISCH. 


IT is now time to inquire what was the conduct of the 
King and Hardenberg during these critical weeks. We 
have seen their ostensible French policy which imposed on 
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Napoleon, and we have had a glimpse of the very different 
feelings they secretly entertained. We have seen their ex- 
cuse for such dissimulation in the personal danger to which 
the King was exposed so long as he remained at Potsdam 
surrounded by French troops. But at the same time we 
have remarked how mischievous it was as misleading the 
Prussian people not less than Napoleon, and throwing them 
back upon themselves in such a way as to make a revolu- 
tion not impossible. The Government did what it could to 
guard against this misunderstanding, and it was able pretty 
early to convey its real intentions at least to the Czar. We 
remember that Natzmer, whom the King on receiving the 
news of the Convention sent to supersede and arrest Yorck, 
unfortunately fell into the hands of the Russians, and did not 
reach his destination. The misfortune had of course been 
contrived beforehand, which explains why Hardenberg, 
when Ompteda remarked to him in what an awkward posi- 
tion the Prussian troops would be placed, surrounded as 
they were by the Russians, through the King’s refusal of the 
ratification, replied, “That is the last thing I am anxious 
about.” In truth Natzmer was sent with a message to the 
Czar, which was to the effect that the King approved 
Yorck’s Convention, but could not venture formally to 
ratify it, and that if the Emperor would cause his army ta 
pass the Weichsel and advance to the Oder, the King was 
ready to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance with 
him. It appears that the plan of an alliance between the 
two German Powers to resist French and Russian influence 
alike was already giving way to the force of events. 
Knesebeck, who started for Vienna on January 4th, had re- 
ceived an addition to his instructions ‘to the effect that the 
King would be obliged to join the Russians if they crossed 
the Weichsel, but that he wished not to do so without the 
permission of Austria. Assurances of friendly feeling now 
came in from the Czar. On January 18th Boyen brought 
from him the same assurance that had been conveyed to 
Yorck through Paulucci. And on the 20th Natzmer was at 
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Potsdam with a most favourable answer to the King’s pro- 
posal of an offensive and defensive alliance. 

It is to be observed that when Stein obtained his Full 
Power from the Czar, the King’s avowal of his true senti- 
ments through Natzmer had already been made. This may 
account for the assumption which runs through that docu- 
ment that the King intends to join Russia against France, 
and may make its tone seem much less imperious. There 
exists another curious document, which seems to show 
that Stein’s visit to Kénigsberg was actually approved by 
the Government, though probably they expected him rather 
to soothe than to rouse the province. Hardenberg wrote 
on February 1st a letter to Stein, in that mysterious style 
which we have seen Schleiermacher adopting in 1808. It 
professed to be addressed to Mademoiselle Caroline 
Heinsius at Marienwerder, and ran thus: 


Dear Sister, I accidentally learn that Lieutenant v. Werner (the real name 
of the carrier of the letter) is going into your country. In the uncertainty of 
the post I avail myself in haste of this opportunity of informing you that our 
good father (the King) is just about to send on the first safe opportunity the 
marriage contract to our uncle (the Czar), and as it is to be presumed that he 
will agree to all the points, our dear Amalia’s(Prussia’s) marriage will certainly 
soon take place, and I heartily wish her joy. But do not tell the family there 
anything about it, for father wants everything to remain secret until uncle has 
settled everything properly. Meanwhile you can make your arrangement 
accordingly. Father greets you and adds that he depends upon your managing 
hig affairs there carefully, considering that at the present critical moment they 
need great attention. I embrace you heartily as your faithful brother, KaRv. 


This letter would not reach Stein till his work at K6nigs- 
berg was almost done. It may perhaps express Harden- 
berg’s feeling rather than the King’s, and the message from 
“father” may be understood as pointing at measures totally 
unlike the convening of the Estates and the calling out of 
the Landwehr. The marks of a certain hostility in Stein’s 
mind towards the Prussian Government and of deep offence 
taken by the Government at his Kénigsberg proceedings 
are, as will soon be seen, quite unmistakable. 

The first open step towards a change of system was the 
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King’s departure for Breslau. Suspicious movements of 
the French troops in Berlin and Potsdam were remarked on 
the 15th, and again on the 17th; on the latter day Harden- 
berg was seen to hurry in hot haste, immediately after a 
great dinner party at his house, in a coach-and-six to Pots- 
dam, where he had an audience of the King, and the same 
evening the Potsdam garrison turned out, nominally for a 
military spectacle but provided with ball-cartridges. General 
alarm spread through the capital; it was believed that some 
violent attempt was about to be made upon the King’s 
person. On the 19th was the Confirmation of the Crown 
Prince, afterwards Frederick William IV.; in his confession 
of faith he said, “I believe in Him who says to pride, Thus 
far and no farther!” On the 22nd the King set out for 
Breslau, “where,” said Hardenberg to Ompteda, “he will 
be quite another man than he is here.” At the same time 
he anticipated as quite probable that the step would be 
followed by the seizure of Berlin by the French. Prussia 
was not only drifting away from France, but also away from 
. Austria, which, as Hardenberg complained, gave only fine 
phrases and no deeds, and therefore towards Russia. 

The next step was to begin arming the population. This 
step was taken on the general ground that the danger of 
the time required a larger army, and while it was still un- 
certain against what enemy the newly-raised troops were to 
fight. It is, as we have pointed out, a mistake to suppose 
that compulsory service was now introduced for the first 
time. Military service had been compulsory in Prussia and 
organised on the footing of compulsion ever since the timé 
of Frederick William I. But the old army of Prussia, con- 
sisting mainly of serfs and treated with brutal severity, 
would have been a hell to men of education. Very com- 
prehensive exemptions had been introduced, exemptions 
including whole towns and districts and producing the 
effect that the middle class in general was not liable to 
military service. Now that an unprecedented effort had 
become necessary the object was to abolish these exemp- 
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tions, but it was most necessary not to expose the some- 
what new and tender patriotism of the educated classes to 
too rude atrial. Accordingly the exemptions were not im- 
mediately abolished, but there appeared at Breslau on 
February 3rd an Appeal for Volunteers, signed by Harden- 
berg only and not by the King. It stated that 


The dangerous situation in which the State now stood demanded a speedy 
augmentation of the existing force, while the finances did not admit of any 
great expenditure; that the patriotism and faithful loyalty of the people only 
needed in its thirst for activity to receive a definite direction to an appropriate 
object, and they would reinforce the ranks of the old defenders of the country 
and emulate their valour; that with this view the King had decreed the forma- 
tion of companies of Chasseurs to be attached to the battalions of infantry and 
regiments of horse, especially in order to draw those classes of the population 
who were exempt according to the existing military laws and were rich enough 
to clothe and mount themselves, into the military service in a way suitable to 
their education, and to give an opportunity of distinction to such young men as 
by their culture and intelligence were able at once without preliminary drill 
to render good service, and would speedily furnish skilful officers, commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned. 


When such companies of Chasseurs had been formed, 
into which the more educated class could be admitted, it 
was possible to take the decisive step, and accordingly on 
February 9th appeared the Decree which ordained that 
“every person between the age of seventeen complete and 
twenty-four who had hitherto been exempt should be at 
liberty to enter at his own choice into the companies of 
Chasseurs attached to the infantry, cavalry or artillery; but 
that he who within eight days from the publication of that 
ordinance did not voluntarily announce himself to the local 
authority, upon whom it devolved to report such announce- 
ment to the selected battalion or cavalry regiment, should 
no longer be at liberty to exercise such choice, and should 
have his place assigned to him in that part of the army to 
which the military authorities should see fit to assign him.” 

At the very same time the organisation of the Landwehr 
was proceeding in the Estates at Kénigsberg. If we put 
together what was done at Breslau with what was done at 
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Kénigsberg, we have before us the complete military trans- 
formation of Prussia. Frederick’s wars were fought with a 
long-service army of miserable peasants officered by 
noblemen, and except in this army he had no resource, nor 
could appeal to any feeling of patriotism in the mass of the 
educated population. Now there springs into existence a 
short-service army drawn from the whole population without 
exemptions, and at the same time a defensive militia to 
back it. What remained was only to unite the two forces 
in one system and to organise the reserve as an inter- 
mediate force between them. But it is to be understood 
that this was not accomplished in a satisfactory way for a 
very long time, and that in spite of the glories of the War 
of Liberation Prussia’s military system did not attain its 
present efficiency till it had undergone a new reform in the 
first years of the present reign. 

On February 12th the King issued a general order, in 
which he said, “I have been convinced by the juStifications 
and reports delivered to me by Lieutenant-General v. Yorck 
that he was forced and compelled by circumstances, and 
particularly by the arrangements of the Marshal Duke of 
Tarento himself (Macdonald), to the capitulation which he 
concluded with the Russians. As the strongest proof of my 
undiminished confidence I have entrusted to General v. 
Yorck the chief command over all my forces in the 
provinces of Prussia and Pomerania, and I make this known 
to the army.” 

But still the King remained the ally of Napoleon and at 
war with Russia. Even as late as February 23rd this situa- 
tion of the country was recognized in public documents. 
The Russians therefore, and Stein along with them, do not 
yet lose their original distrust, not so much of the King’s 
disposition as of his courage and firmness, which had led 
them to think that it would be necessary to put pressure 
upon him. Thus Yorck writes to the King on the 13th that 
a letter from Kutusoff has been handed to him by Wittgen- 
stein, which runs thus: “It is the pleasure of his Imperial 
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Majesty that the Prussian corps of General Yorck advance 
forthwith. You will accordingly deliver to him the order to 
set out from Elbing and march on your right wing in the 
direction of Neu-Stettin.” The King sends this to Harden- 
berg, with the quiet remark, “The advance of General Yorck 
proposed by Field-Marshal Kutusoff gives rise to various 
reflexions. It shows clearly that the intention is to hurry us 
on (entrainiren) and compromise us cotile que cotite.” The 
Russians are here seen repeating their policy of 1805, and 
we shall see immediately that some thought Stein was 
secretly instigating them to do so. It was evidently time 
for Frederick William to act. 

Accordingly on February oth, that is the day of the Edict 
abolishing exemptions from military service, Knesebeck was 
sent to the Russian head-quarters. His instructions were 
that in concluding a treaty with the Czar he must not engage 
Prussia to anything so general as the liberation of Europe; 
that for example the casus faderis was not to extend to Spain 
or Italy; that with respect to Holland or the Left Bank of 
the Rhine or Germany in general, all engagements were to 
be qualified by the clause “autant que les événements en 
fourniront les moyens soit par la voie des négotiations soit 
par les armes;” that he was to oppose the cession of Nor- 
way to Sweden, in order to avoid throwing Denmark into 
the arms of France; and it was added as the seventh point 
of the instructions, “It is of infinite moment that he (the 
Ambassador) represent to that Prince (the Czar) all the 
mischief that must result from the almost revolutionary 
measures which are being taken at Kénigsberg, and that he 
take the utmost pains to engage his Imperial Majesty to 
give immediately the most distinct orders to the Baron vom 
Stein to avoid whatever may impair the obedience of sub- 
jects to their Sovereign in the Prussian territories occupied 
by the Russian troops, or tend towards an insurrectionary 
course of action taken without awaiting an impulse from 
-him.” We see from this passage how much the faint ap- 
proval of Stein’s conduct, which the King had expressed at 
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the beginning of the month, had given place in the next 
week to alarm and anxiety. 

A document* which has lately been discovered throws a 
strong light both upon Stein’s complete estrangement from 
the Prussian Court at this time.and upon the eagerness with 
which he strove to hurry it into war. At the same time it 
comes opportunely, as we are about to see him pushing his 
confidence in Alexander to the greatest possible length, to 
show how fully alive he was to the dangers which might 
threaten Prussia from the Russian side. It is a letter to 
Hardenberg written by Stein in Breslau on February 17th, 
and speaks of the writer as having just returned from an 
excursion to the neighbourhood of Glogau. Of this ex- 
cursion nothing was known before. Now as Hardenberg 
was himself in Breslau at this time and as the letter refers 
to a very delicate matter, we are surprised to find Stein im- 
parting by letter what would have been so much more 
naturally conveyed by word of mouth. We are also sur- 
prised to find the letter not written with the easy familiarity 
which is found in Stein’s other letters to Hardenberg, both 
earlier and later, but in the ceremonious and apologetic tone 
of a perfect stranger venturing to address the Chancellor of 
State. We shall find that in his later visit to Breslau in 
March, Stein was treated with total neglect by the Court, 
and in particular that the Chancellor did not visit him. This 
recently discovered letter shows the estrangement existing 
at least a month earlier, while Hardenberg’s letter, given on 
p- 234, shows that it had not yet begun on February rst. 
Thus we realise the sudden change of feeling towards him 
which the news of his revolutionary proceedings produced 
at Court. 

‘But the matter of the letter is also curious. About the 
same time, on the 15th, Alexander, writing to Frederick 
William, begged him to send troops to the fortress of 
Glogau in order to prevent its French garrison from being 


* Printed in 1876 from the Berlin Archives by Oncken, Oesterveich und 
Preussen im Befretungskriege, p. 238. 
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reinforced by Regnier’s corps; he argued that the King 
might do this without ‘publicly declaring against the French. 
Frederick William answered by bidding Alexander march 
himself upon Glogau. Now Stein’s letter refers to the very 
same matter. It argues the advisability of sending Prussian 
troops to Glogau, but gives a curious reason: 


Every Prussian must wish to see Glogau and the other fortresses of the 
Oder conquered and occupied by his countrymen and not by the Russians, for 
pure as are the intentions of the Emperor Alexander yet he is surrounded by 
ambitious men and is under their influence. They might be attracted by the 
chance of turning our country to account by occupying these fortresses, as so 
many nations that have come to the help of other peoples have done before. 


Thus Stein too distrusts the Russians. Perhaps, however, 
it is more important to observe that he arrives at the same 
conclusion as Alexander, though by another road. Both 
wish the King to take a military measure which would pro- 
bably involve a breach with France. It has evidently been 
agreed between them that he must be hurried into war in 
spite of himself. 

Knesebeck arrived at the Russian head-quarters, which 
were now at Chlodava, on the 15th. He found the Czar in 
the act of writing to Frederick William (his letter closes 
with the words, “Au moment ot: je fermerai ma lettre arrive 
le Colonel Knesebeck, je ne l’ai pas vu encore. Tout a 
vous de cceur et d’Ame”), and received a very favourable 
impression of his disposition towards Prussia. The Czar 
now first suggested the arrrangement which at the time of 
the Congress of Vienna was to bring Europe to the verge of 
awar. “In the course of the conversation,’ writes Knese- 
beck on the 18th, “the Emperor Alexander offered me 
Saxony, saying that Prussia must necessarily be aggrandised, 
I replied at once that such a proceeding was too much in 
the style of France, in the style of a conqueror. His Majesty 
replied that Saxony’s conduct made it impossible to treat it 
otherwise than as a conquered country.” Knesebeck now, 
however, began to see the difficult position in which, asa 
representative of Prussia, he stood. The State was in im- 
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minent danger of destruction in the moment of changing its 
system. It had already almost broken with Napoleon, and 
it was still technically at war with Russia. The Czar, in- 
deed, was full of magnanimous intentions, but if his mag- 
nanimity should not be sufficiently appreciated, there was 
nothing to prevent him from changing his course and re- 
conciling himself to Napoleon in the manner of Tilsit. In 
these circumstances was it safe to stand reasoning and 
chaffering with Alexander? MHardenberg seems to have 
thought it was not, for he wrote most urgently to Knesebeck, 
begging him to conclude the Treaty; and it appears from 
the following extracts from a report of Knesebeck’s dated 
(not despatched) February 25th, that Stein took a similar 
view: 


The Emperor regales me with great promises; Herr vom Stein lets me see 
plainly that the fate of Prussia does not greatly interest him if only the war in 
Germany breaks out; this Minister leaves no stone unturned to drive us into it 
at all hazards. That was the object of the demand that I should give Bilow 
and Yorck the order to march; it came from Stein and Anstett, and showed 
me clearly how their intention is to involve us in war with France before we 
have made a definite arrangement with Russia.... Since I have declined to 
enter into the plans of these gentlemen they look black at me. It was thought 
and is still thought at this moment that we have gone too far in opposition to 
France to avoid signing at any cost, and that Prussia is under a necessity of 
granting whatever Russia may demand. At the same time they do not mean 
to demand from us at once the sacrifices they have in mind, but they reserve 
to themselves the right to impose them upon us'‘later. And so they avoid every 
positive assurance. I see through their intention, which is to demand the 
Weichsel for a frontier, and I have no doubt that Saxony is only offered us as 
an indemnity for East Prussia. When they saw that I was not so compliant 
in the substance as in the form, Stein and Anstett wére openly sent off direct 
to Breslau to try whether your Excellency (Hardenberg) and His Majesty 
could not be brought to content themselves with mere promises. Though I 
am convinced beforchand that this will not be the case, yet I count it my duty 
earnestly to beg your Excellency to be on your guard and to keep your pre- 
sence of mind in the critical position in which you cannot but find yourself. 
I know the vivacity with which M. de Stein drives things (Je connais la vi- 
vacité avec laquelle M. de Stein pousse les choses), and M. d’Anstett is acute 
and cunning. 


There was undoubtedly some reason for the suspicion 
with which Knesebeck watched the proceedings of the Czar. 
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The Prussian proposals which he had brought, and which 
the Czar had at first declared satisfactory except in one in- 
significant point, had been unexpectedly replaced by new 
stipulations proposed by Russia. How different these new 
stipulations were may best be seen by putting side by side 
the Prussian and the Russian draughts of the separate and 
secret article on which the discussion turned. 


The former then is as follows: 


It being impossible to establish firmly the complete security and indepen- 
dence of Prussia but by restoring to that Power the substantial strength which 
it had before the war of 1806, that is by guaranteeing to it all that it possessed 
and still possesses between the Weichsel and the Elbe, including Danzig, as 
well as its possessions in Poland and the Duchy of Warsaw, excepting always 
that part of them which it has already ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Tilsit, 
His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias solemnly engages to guarantee to 
Prussia immediately after the signature of the present treaty the above-named 
provinces, for which, considering the geographical situation of Prussia, there 
cannot exist an equivalent. 


It is then added that with respect to the provinces lost 
by Prussia on the other side of the Elbe, Prussia is to re- 
cover not necessarily the same provinces but a statistical 
and financial equivalent, it being understood that in- 
demnities were not to be furnished from the ancient pos- 
sessions of the House of Hannover. Now in the Russian 
draught the distinction here taken between the lost pos- 
sessions in the East and those in the West disappears. 
Russia undertakes not to lay down her arms 


until Prussia shall be restored to a condition statistical and financial corre- 
sponding to that which she had at the above-named epoch. For this purpose 
His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias solemnly promises to devote to 
the indemnities which the circumstances may demand in the interest of both 
States and to the aggrandisement of Prussia all acquisitions which may be 
made through his arms and his negotiations in the northern part of Germany, 
with the exception of the ancient possessions of the House of Hannover. 


In one word, Russia will not give up any part of Poland, 
but she undertakes to indemnify Prussia out of future con- 
quests for the loss of her former Polish possessions. 
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Knesebeck was engaged in writing another report when 
he was interrupted by Nesselrode, who begged him not to 
send it at once, as the Emperor wished to see him in the 
course of the day. But when the day had passed and no 
summons came from the Emperor, he added a bitter sen- 
tence: ‘‘I can only see in this a way of gaining time, that 
the. Baron vom Stein may have leisure to lay before your 
Excellency certain ideas of his sort (quelques idées dans son 
genre) before I have been able to communicate to you 
mine; I hasten therefore to send my courier off.” This 
suspicion was not far wrong. Stein and Anstett had arrived 
at Breslau on the 25th, and the Treaty was signed on the 
27th. In its final form it guaranteed to Prussia not only a 
“< statistical and financial” but also a “geographical” equi- 
‘valent, and an additional article was introduced “for greater 
precision,” in which the Czar expressly guaranteed all her 
existing possessions, particularly the old Prussian province 
with a territory adapted to connect it with Silesia. 

We have hitherto looked at the matter through the eyes 
of Knesebeck; the fact that his views seemed perverse to 
Stein and Hardenberg alike affords a certain presumption 
that they were wrong. Let us now look through the eyes of 
Stein: 


There appeared (he writes)a plenipotentiary to conclude a treaty, General 
Knesebeck. This excellent and well-informed man had a disease of doubt 
that stopped and spoiled all business, a taste for finesse that degenerated into 
mistiness; the negotiations grew complicated, particularly with respect to 
Poland. Every day lost was a blow to the great purpose of the war, the 
liberation of Germany. Everything depended on the swift development of 
our military resources, since Napoleon was unceasingly occupied with the 
formation of new armies. Accordingly the Emperor at my advice sent Anstett 
as his plenipotentiary and myself to Breslau in order to negotiate here directly, 
putting the scrupulous General Knesebeck on one side. And here the treaty 
of alliance was concluded without difficulty, on February 27th, 1814 (1813 9), 
which laid the basis of the restoration of Prussia, and which spoke in the 1st 
and and secret Articles only in general terms about its eastern frontier, since 
the Emperor kept ever in his mind the thought of a Kingdom of Poland. 

The accession of Prussia to the contest begun by Russia was a daring step, 
for her own resources were limited and not yet available and the Russian force 
at that time weak—there were not 40,000 men between the Oder and the Elbe 
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—and on the other side stood Napoleon with all the resources of France, Italy 
and the Confederation of the Rhine. The resolution of the King and his people 
will always be pronounced noble; in him it was excellent to comply with the 
wishes of his people, in them it was heroic to recover their honour and indepen- 
dence with streams of blood. These views and this enthusiasm were expressed 
everywhere in the Prussian territory, and under my own eyes at Breslau in the 
most glorious manner. To be sure these feelings were shared by all the other 
parts of Germany, but not by its Princes and Cabinets nor by their officers, for 
these fought with great bitterness under the banner of the foreign Ruler, proud 
of slavery. 


There is a striking frankness about this passage. It 
shows Stein performing the most apparently unpatriotic act 
with which he can be charged, and by means the most ex- 
treme and unusual. Yet it makes no attempt to disguise 
the act, or to conceal that Stein forced upon Prussia a treaty 
which “only spoke in general terms about its eastern fron- 
tier” in place of one which guarded that frontier by parti- 
cular stipulations, and that in doing so he was fully aware 
that the Czar had in his mind the thought of a kingdom of 
Poland. It does not conceal that the arrangement exposed 
Prussia not only to eventual danger from Russia but to the 
greatest immediate danger from Napoleon, neither Russia 
nor Prussia being prepared for a new war. And when Stein 
describes the unceremonious plan by which Knesebeck was 
pushed on one side, he, generally so slow to attribute to his 
own influence any measure of Alexander’s, expressly says 
that in this instance Alexander acted on his advice. 

Was Stein wise or unwise in taking this audacious course? 
From Knesebeck’s language one would suppose that he 
had become a devoted Russian and had no other object 
than to serve Alexander as effectively as in 1808 he had 
served Frederick William. It is not necessary to argue 
against this view. We are to begin by assuming that Stein 
believed it better for Prussia to accept the less favourable 
terms without delay than to incur risk and loss of time by 
holding out. Now Knesebeck believed, and he has been 
supported by some recent authorities, that no serious risk 
would have been incurred, Russia being in urgent need of 
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the Prussian alliance in the critical condition of her armies, 
which had been incredibly reduced by the campaign of the 
past year. Yet it is difficult to imagine but that Stein, being 
so much nearer to the Czar, must have been a better judge 
of this than Knesebeck, and he would certainly have been 
not less glad to administer a check to Alexander’s Polish 
schemes. Perhaps Knesebeck overlooked that Russia was 
not bound to continue her enterprise against France at all, 
and that his opposition would have had the effect of throw- 
ing Alexander into the arms of the Peace Party. Perhaps 
he did not consider that in the aroused condition of the 
public mind, and after all that had been said and done at 
K6nigsberg, Napoleon’s hostility was certain, and the only 
question was of making a friend at almost any cost of Russia. 
Perhaps he did not realise the inestimable value of every 
day gained for action and military preparation. 

But I think it evident that Stein’s principal anxiety was 
to commit Frederick William beyond recall. He did not 
believe in the firmness either of Hardenberg or the King. 
He certainly did injustice to Hardenberg; but is it so clear 
‘that, if a little more delay had been allowed, Frederick 
William would not have interposed one of those fatal de- 
cisions of which Stein had known so many instances? The 
circumstances were much the same as in 1805; why should 
not the King’s conduct be the same? 

It is indisputable that the want of a more precise under- 
standing with Russia caused great inconveniences in the 
sequel. But it is equally certain that the arrangement of 
which Knesebeck made himself the champion, had it been 
adopted, would have been fatal to Prussia’s greatness. It 
has made the fortune of Prussia that her aggrandisement 
has been on the German side. Thus it has happened that 
the more she has grown in territory the more she has im- 
proved in sympathy with Germany. But Knesebeck would 
have turned her into a half-Slavonic Power, unfit, for the 
same reason that Austria is unfit, to unite Germany. 

And thus Stein finds himself once more for a moment at 
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the Prussian Court. How was he received there, fresh as 
he was from his revolutionary proceedings at Kénigsberg? 
Anstett brought a letter from Alexander, which ran: “To 
hasten the negotiation, I send you my Councillor of State, 
Anstett, furnished with full powers. I recommend him to 
your goodwill, and am persuaded that his arrival will remove 
the difficulties that still remain. Baron Stein seizes this op- 
portunity of throwing himself at your Majesty’s feet. He is 
assuredly one of the most faithful subjects you possess. He 
has been near my person for almost a year, and I have thus 
learned to know and esteem him even better thanI did. He 
knows all my plans and my wishes for Germany and can 
give precise information about them.” In answer to this the 
King could hardly say less than he did. “I have not yet 
been able to see Baron Stein, who is confined to his room 
by illness; but I shal] have pleasure in seeing him again and 
learning from him your Majesty’s views about Germany.” It 
appears from this letter, which was written on the day of 
the signing of the Treaty, that Stein did not, as used to be 
believed on the authority of Pertz, induce the King by an 
urgent personal appeal to accept it. On the contrary, 
though he saw Hardenberg, it appears that he did not see 
the King at all. He writes: “The Chancellor was mistrust- 
ful, alarmed for his position lest I should be disposed to 
make pretensions to return into the King’s service. The 
King was not pleased with the sudden appearance of two 
persons uninvited from head-quarters and with the rapid 
unravelling of the business that was the result.” He touches 
here but instantly quits again a question on which we cannot 
help speculating. Did Stein want to become Minister again, 
either as a colleague of Hardenberg or by ousting Harden- 
berg? He had laid it down that it must be a main object to 
‘turn out the King of Prussia’s Ministers, and to induce him 
to take in their place such men as Scharnhorst, Schdn, &c. 
Among those who were to be turned out he had at that time 
included Hardenberg. Now if the war party of 1808 were 
to return to office, what more proper than that Stein himself 
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should return at their head? He had earned a sort of right 
to head the Spanish insurrection which he had so long re- 
commended, now that it was at last to be realised. And he 
might fairly say to himself that this ambition was most legi- 
timate, for no one could be better adapted for the post than 
himself. For this, much more than the legislation of 1808, 
he seemed to have been born. For this assuredly he was 
better suited than Hardenberg. He was a less experienced 
diplomatist, and had less of the tact that smooths the work 
of government, but he was the only German of the day who 
had a dash of the Napoleonic qualities that were required | 
to resist Napoleon, fire, rapidity, force and tenacity. He | 
was the man, we may be sure, whom Bliicher and Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau, had they been consulted, would have 
desired to see at the head of affairs in the War of Libera- 
tion. And furthermore, what more desirable, now that 
Prussia and Russia were to be close allies, than that a man 
so well known and so acceptable to Alexander should be- 
come Minister? This surely is what the Czar’s testimonial 
above quoted was meant to hint, and it is thus evidently 
that Hardenberg himself understood it. 

But Hardenberg had no mind to quit his post, and was 
conscious of being equal to it by his courage, capacity, and 
experience, conscious too of suiting the King far better than 
Stein, while he was not unfitted also to satisfy the people. 
The King, who in 1808 had learnt to live not uncomfortably 
with Stein, was probably much more afraid of him now that 
he came back consumed by the fire of revengeful patriotism. 
He was saved the trouble of repulsing him by an accidental 
circumstance. Almost immediately after his arrival in Breslau 
Stein was seized with a fever, which he believed he had 
caught in one of the Polish inns. It seems that he had a 
difficulty in procuring accommodation in Breslau, and was 
indebted at laSt to General v. Liitzow, the famous officer of 
volunteers, for an attic in the Hotel Zum Zepter. Pertz tells 
us that he lived here surrounded with jealous spies, Kalk- 
reuth reporting his whereabout to the French ambassador, 
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who set a watch upon him, in order no doubt to detect the 
revolutionary schemes which he was supposed to meditate. 
Stein himself notes that when the fever seized him, and he 
lay at the point of death, the King refrained from taking 
any notice and did not even send to inquire after his health. 
But he records gratefully the attentions paid him by Bliicher, 
Scharnhorst and Prince Wilhelm, and adds that he received 
the most touching proofs of the joy which his return, and 
later his recovery, caused to the mass of the inhabitants. 
The news of his illness reached, by a mere accident as it 
seems, his wife at Prag; she hurried to Breslau with her 
daughters and found the worst past and the recovery begun. 
The meeting of the family, which had been separated for a 
whole year, is the first gleam of better fortune in this gloomy 
corner of our hero’s life. He was not to die alone and neg- 
lected in an inn. His great patron was approaching, and 
when on the 15th Alexander entered Breslau, visited his 
friend, and talked to Frau vom Stein of the daughters’ like- 
ness to their father (which I think was only true of Hen- 
riette), then of course the cloud of unpopularity passed away, 
and the courtiers saw the propriety of remembering and 
visiting Stein. 

We have arrived at the moment of the opening of the 
War of Liberation. The declaration of war against France 
was delivered to St. Marsan on March 16th, and the Appeal 
to my People appeared on the 17th. The French troops had 
some time before evacuated Berlin. The Duke of Mecklen- 
burg had set the example of defection from the Confedera- 

tion of the Rhine. The face of affairs had been changed by 
the restored alliance of Prussia and Russia. Napoleon could 
no longer expect to cross the Niemen in August. It had be- 
come evident that he had mistaken for the third time the 
nature of popular forces. Prussia was about—slowly indeed, 
and after a fashion of her own—to follow the example of 
Spain and Russia. 

The King seems to have looked at the war which was 
about to begin with his usual homely common sense. At 
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last in spite of himself he was committed a second time to 
a war with Napoleon. The fatality which never left him had 
overtaken him again. As in 1806, so now, Russia had 
hurried him away and would desert him after he had borne 
the brunt of the French attack. The part played by Haug- 
witz in the summer of 1806 was to be played this time by 
the hot-headed Stein. His sudden intervention had already 
forced Prussia into an uncomfortable position. In January 
the King had brought himself to contemplate war as soon 
as the Russians should have crossed the Oder, but now war 
had come upon him when the main bulk of their force was 
not advanced half so far. Soon the King made another 
discovery, which no doubt strengthened all his gloomy pre- 
sentiments. Stein has the following note in his autobio- 
graphy: ‘I returned to Kalisch, whither the King came 
soon afterwards, and was no little discontented at the small 
number of the Russian troops that were shown to him; 
meanwhile” —so he adds with a kind of mischievous 
triumph—“the die was cast.” In a word, instead of 
Prussia’s force swelling the victorious multitudes of Russia, 
it appeared that for the present at least the Russian force 
was insignificant, and that, just as in 1806, before Russia 
could come up a new campaign of Jena must be fought by 
Prussia singly. Others received the same impression as 
the King. Thus writes from Berlin on March 24th one of 
Jackson’s German correspondents: “I must confess that I 
am not very sanguine in my expectations. I have found— 
entre nous, s'il vous plait—the Russians bragging of always 
cheating their allies as to their numbers, and complaining 
of the Prussians for their want of activity and exertion, 
whilst on their part the Prussians were complaining of 
being drawn by Russia into a war beyond their power to 
sustain.””? But if so far the situation resembled that of 1806 
how much worse was it in many respects! Prussia then was 
a mighty Power, stretching uninterrupted from the Rhine 
to the Niemen, and in alliance with Hessen and Saxony. 
She had a mighty and renowned army. Now her army was 
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still to make; Saxony had become a Napoleonic State, 
enriched with her spoils; Hessen had been swallowed up 
along with much of her own territory in the Napoleonic 
kingdom of Westphalia. Hurried on by Stein’s vehemence, 
which had been seconded by Hardenberg, the King found 
himself committed to a war to be waged at such disad- 
vantage in reliance solely upon Russia, which moreover re- 
fused to make definite promises, and now it was discovered 
that the Russians had given him an altogether false impres- 
sion of their numbers! If these or some of these were the 
thoughts over which the King was brooding in the time 
which followed the conclusion of the Treaty, his treatment 
of Stein in his illness may be partly explained. 

Meanwhile it is curious to observe how differently Stein 
viewed the war about to begin. To him it is not a desperate 
attempt to bear up almost without means against an omni- 
potent enemy, but a war of overwhelming invasion and con- 
quest. What occupies him is the disposal of the conquered 
territories and the new organisation to be given to Germany 
after the downfall of the Confederation of the Rhine. In 
this case evidently the daring imaginations and hopes, 
rather than the gloomy presentiments, were justified. If 
we compare his anticipations with the result, we see that 
they were only mistaken in not being bold enough, for 
Stein contemplates the liberation of Germany,—and for 
that he was considered a madman—but I do not think he 
looked forward to the fall of Napoleon. His views at this 
time are best explained by a Convention which was signed 
at Breslau on March 19th, that is almost immediately after 
his recovery. 


CONVENTION BETWEEN RUSSIA AND PRUSSIA, SIGNED AT BRESLAU 
THE 7TH (19TH) Marcu, 1873. 


The combined armies of His Majesty the Emperor and of the King of 
Prussia being on the point of entering the States of the Confederation of the 
Rhine and the provinces of North Germany which have been united to the 
French Empire, the two Sovereigns have judged it necessary to come to an 
understanding both on the political principles to be proclaimed at the moment 
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of the occupation of these territories and on the manner in which they may be 
administered to the greatest advantage of the common cause. For this purpose 
His Majesty the Emperor nominates as his plenipotentiaries Baron vom Stein 
and the Count v. Nesselrode, and the King of Prussia Baron v. Hardenberg 
and General v. Scharnhorst, who have agreed upon the following Articles: 


Art. I. A proclamation shall be published immediately in the name of 
the two sovereign Powers. It shall contain simply an announcement that the 
two Powers have no other purpose but to withdraw Germany from the in- 
fluence and domination of France, and an invitation to the Princes and the 
peoples to cooperate in the liberation of their country. Every German Prince 
who shall fail to answer this appeal within a fixed term shall be threatened 
with the loss of his states. 


ArT. II. There shall be established a Central Council of Administration 
furnished with unlimited powers. The allied Powers shall each nominate a 
member to this Council. Provisionally it shall consist of the Delegates of Russia 
and Prussia; the other Powers as they begin to take an active part in the 
operations in Germany shall acquire the right of nominating in like manner a 
member to this Council, and particularly the King of England. The Princes 
of Germany who shall accede to the Coalition shall only have the right to 
nominate a member collectively. 


Art. III. The functions of the Council shall consist principally in or- 
ganising provisional administrations in the territories which shall be occupied, 
in superintending these administrations, and in fixing for them the principles 
according to which they may avail themselves of the resources of those terri- 
tories for the advantage of the common cause. 


Art. IV. The revenues of the countries occupied shall be divided be- 
tween Russia and Prussia equally. The regency of the country of Hannover 
shall participate in proportion to the contingent it shall furnish. 


Art. V. All the countries which shall be occupied from Saxony to the 
frontiers of Holland, with the exception of the former Provinces of Prussia and 
those of the House of Hannover, are to be divided into five great sections. 
namely 

(1) Saxony and the Duchies. 

(2) The Kingdom of Westphalia with the exception of Hannover and the 
former Provinces of Prussia. 

(3) The Duchies of Berg, of Westphalia and Nassau. 

(4) The Department of the Lippe. 

(5) The Departments of the Mouths of the Elbe and Mecklenburg. 

Art. VI. For each section shall be nominated a Civil and a Military 
Governor. The former shall be dependent on the Central Council, the latter 
on the General in Chief for everything relating to military operations. The 
Civil Governor shall attach to himself a provisional local Council, which shall 
assist him in the exercise of his functions. 


Arr. VII. The Central Council shall also be charged with the regulation 
of everything which concerns the levying of recruits, the system of requisitions 
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and of magazines for the armies in the field, and the raising of armed forces 
which may be necessary in the countries occupied. 


Art. VIII. There shall be organised (1) an army in line (armée de ligne,) 
(2) a Landwehr (une milice), (3) a Landsturm (levée en masse), while a formal 
promise shall be given to these troops that they shall in no case serve for any 
other purpose but the defence of Germany; the formations shall take place 
under the protection of a corps of the allied army. 


Art. IX. The General Council shall have the right of choosing for the 
posts of governors and for the local administration the persons whom it may 
judge the most fit to perform those functions, both by their talents and by the 
consideration they enjoy among their fellow-countrymen. 


ArT. X. The arrangements contained in this plan shall be announced im- 
mediately to Austria and England. 
Done at Breslau, March 7 (19), 1813. 
STEIN. HIARDENBERG. 
NESSELRODE. SCHARNHORST. 


It is to be observed that the system here adopted ofa 
civil and military governor for each province does but ex- 
tend to the conquered territory an organisation which 
Prussia was at this moment adopting for herself. Prussia 
was now divided into four provinces, with a civil and 
military governor for each, among whom the reader will 
recognize several old.friends. Sack was Civil, and Lestocq 
Military Governor for the territory between the Elbe and 
Oder, except Silesia; Beyme Civil and Tauentzien Military 
Governor for the Land between the Oder and Weichsel 
(except Silesia); Schén Civil and Massenbach Military 
Governor for the territory between the Weichsel and the 
Russian frontier; Altenstein Civil and Gétzen Military 
Governor for Silesia. 

What scarcely ever happens, we have here the ad- 
vantage of a contemporary English criticism of Stein’s pro- 
ceedings. Mr. George Jackson, writing from Hamburg on 
Apnil 2oth, says: 


I could not but feel indignant if not surprised when Kielmansegge com- 
municated to me the nature of the Convention that was signed at Breslau by 
Stein and Nesselrode on the part of Russia and by Hardenberg and Scharn- 
horst on that of Prussia. By it the whole of the north of Germany is divided 
into six (?) departments, and the whole of its revenues equally between Russia 
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and Prussia; without any other reference to that Power by whose aid, if at all, 
they can hope to carry this arrangement into effect than the permission which 
they graciously condescend to offer us of becoming a party to it. This was 
signed on the roth ult., and on the pretence of Breslau belonging to a Power 
not at peace with Great Britain, le vieux Général Diplomate (Lord Cathcart, 
Stein’s bugbear) was not invited there, and the Convention was not communi- 
cated to the British Ambassador till the end of the month. 


After describing its provisions, he remarks, 


It would be out of the question to hope to reconcile this measure to those 
individually concerned in any other way than by the sted gro vatione ; but in 
what way the Allies are to reconcile this substitution of one revolutionary con- 
federation for another I know not. If Bonaparte should get hold of this 
scheme he will play it off nicely against us. But of the two arrangements I 
doubt not that the German princes would prefer that of the Rhine. The only 
mention made of Austria is that she is to be invited to join in it; but not a word 
is said of Sweden. 


Sweden, with the French revolutionary general now 
ruling it, was regarded by Stein with great jealousy. 
Austria could scarcely be mentioned in the Convention 
more distinctly than it is considering that it had not yet in 
any way broken with France. As to the rest of this cri- 
ticism it is not difficult to discover under what influence it 
was written. Jackson had seen Count Miinster just before 
leaving England, and it is Minster’s opinion—that is, 
neither the English nor his own unprejudiced opinion, but 
the Hannoverian view—that is expressed in these remarks. 
It was natural that Hannover, which had suffered almost 
more than Prussia, should be sensitively jealous of Prussia’s 
sudden resurrection. The difference between Minster and 
Stein grew just at this time into a quarrel, and Minster laid 
before the English Government a detailed criticism of 
Stein’s Convention, which Jackson merely echoes. The 
Germans, Minster writes, are to be called to liberate their 
country, but without knowing what they are to look for: 


The first thing they will perceive is a dictatorial Government assuming to 
itself an authority above that of their princes, and taking the management of 
the public revenue into its hands. They are to be informed that they must for 
the present resign this power to a dictator, who, according to the proposal, is 
more arbitrary than the French ruler himself. 
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After giving a history of Stein’s proceedings with re- 
spect to the German question at St. Petersburg in the past 
year, he says, 


The communications which I have since received from Baron Stein of more 
recent plans which he had laid before the Emperor (plans which started the 
idea of conquest, of a complete new order of things, of forming Germany into 
one Empire, or of dividing the protectorate between Austria and Prussia) have 
been private, but they deserve to be kept in mind, since it is evident that the 
Treaty of Breslau of March 7 (19) is entirely drawn up according to the propo- 
sition made in the original plan of Baron de Stein, with the chief difference, in 
part arising from the change in the political system of Prussia, that this Power 
comes in for a principal share of influence, while Sweden is less considered. 


These extracts explain Jackson’s criticism, which by 
itself would be difficult to understand. That the new 
Government created by the Convention was a new tyranny, 
as bad as that of the French, is an unreasonable position. 
It was no doubt a dictatorial Government, but the struggle 
was not against despotism but against foreign rule, not for 
political liberty but for national independence. The new 
Government was in the main German and it was to replace 
a French Government, and the character of Stein, even 
Minster would have allowed, was a guarantee that it would 
be animated by a good spirit. What Miinster really wishes 
to say is not that the people would gain nothing by the 
change, but that the Hannoverian Government, which he 
represents, was just as unwilling to see Prussia rule in 
Hannover as France. And what is intelligible in Miinster’s 
mouth is repeated by Jackson in mere thoughtlessness. 
Thus we find that Jackson’s brother, an older diplomatist, 
and watching affairs with impartiality from a distance, 
judges very differently. He writes: 


I like very well the plan of dividing the north of Germany into depart- 
ments, and Stein is an excellent man to be at the head of such a Commission. 
What becomes of the little Principalities would not signify, so that the military 
and financial interests, and the policy of the Allies, be but well served. We 
are to suppose that at the end of the war Alexander will be very liberal; at all 
events, England has nothing to do with these details. We owe nothing to the 
little princes, and all we have to look to is that the French be well beaten. 
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This to be sure is not quite the view of Stein, but it is 
the English view, and serves to show how purely the other 
is Hannoverian. 

We are now at the end of another act in the drama. 
The dangerous transition is effected. Prussia has been torn 
from its connexion with France; Russia has been committed 
to the liberation of Germany. The two states have been 
brought into a close alliance. Prussia is arming her whole 
population. Germany is now to be called upon to follow 
Prussia’s example, and an organisation is ready, a sort of 
counter Confederation of the Rhine, into which, for their 
own good and for the good of the whole, the German 
states, one after another, are to be compelled to enter. All 
this has been successfully achieved, and all this, the reader 
has had proof, was clearly planned in Stein’s mind before 
the Russian expedition had failed. It was his plan that 
prevailed; and did it not prevail mainly by his efforts? First 
he gained the steadfast adhesion of Alexander to all his 
German policy, disengaged him from Romanzoff, and 
armed him against the temptations of the Peace Party. 
Next, by his sudden appearance in Kénigsberg, and by his 
assembling of the East Prussian Estates, he began, in con- 
junction with York, that internal insurrection of Prussia 
which makes the War of Liberation so striking. Then by 
his decisive action in leading the Czar to push aside the 
scruples of Knesebeck and send him with Anstett to 
Breslau, he averted the danger of some fatal hesitation at 
the last moment on the part of the King. Once more it was 
his scheme for the raising of Germany that was adopted in 
the Convention of the 19th March; but at this point we shall 
see him checked in his career. 

- The Prussian legislation of 1807, 1808, is universally 
considered the work of Stein, but we seldom hear him 
spoken of as the principal author of that reunion of Prussia 
and Russia which contributed more than any other single 
act to the overthrow of Napoleon. Yet the latter work is in 
some respects more his own, and bears the stamp of his 
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powerful personality more visibly than the former. Men of 
large views too often want energy, men of energy are too 
often narrow, and both sorts of men often want honesty 
and self-devotion. Often the only great and right course is 
hazardous, not merely to individuals but even to vast 
national interests, and those who see it most clearly want 
the courage to propose it, or at least the persistent faith to 
abide by the proposal, to override opposition to it, and en- 
force its adoption. But Stein’s course will not seem the 
great and right one—on the contrary it will seem recklessly 
imprudent—unless we bear in mind that Frederick William 
had never in his reign seized the proper moment for action 
in foreign affairs, and that he never had a better excuse for 
inaction than now when the Russian force proved so unex- 
pectedly insignificant. If there was no risk of the moment 
being lost, Stein’s vehemence was imprudent, but if there 
was, then Prussia owes everything to him, the end of her 
long humiliation and the new period of greatness and 
glory which followed. 

We have seen him in this chapter charged with two 
faults. It was evident to Knesebeck that he did not trouble 
himself much about the fate of Prussia, provided only he 
could involve her in the war with Napoleon. It is equally 
evident to Miinster that he wants to subvert Napoleon’s 
tyranny only to set up that of Prussia. The explanation of 
this contradiction is that he cares for Prussia only as a 
means to the greatness and independence of Germany. 
Barely to save Prussia as a petty state between the Elbe 
and Weichsel he does not care at all; he would as soon see 
her perish. But he will put all Germany beneath her feet 
and sweep away all rival German States without compunc- 
tion, in order by that means to make Germany independent 
and great and one. 

This period also shows us a great turn of fortune in 
Stein’s life. Never did he sink so low as when he lay ill, 
alone, and neglected by the King and Court in the attic of 
the Hotel Zum Zepter. It is only a month later that Jackson 
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writes in the same letter from which I have quoted above, 
“Stein is nicknamed Emperor of Germany, so great is the 
influence he at present enjoys.” Evidently the nickname 
was suggested, not merely by his great influence, but by the 
positive power which his new position, as acting president 
of the Central Administration, gave him. That Administra- 
tion was intended to embrace all those territories which it 
was the custom in those days to call the Empire, and now 
that the old Empire had ceased to exist, might be thought 
to take its place. Its powers were for the time very large, 
and therefore it was scarcely more than the truth to describe 
the head of it as Emperor of Germany. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PROSPECTS OF LIBERATION. 


In the vast European conflict which now begins it is par- 
ticularly necessary for us to limit our field of view. In other 
parts of this biography we have allowed ourselves to con- 
sider whatever we might imagine to have interested Stein 
as a politician at the time. If we were to do so here the 
stream of narrative would overflow its banks and become a 
lake. Here therefore we shall adopt the rule of confining 
ourselves to the field of Stein’s personal action. This rule 
will no doubt exclude much that is in itself most important. 
It will exclude the military history of the campaign, which 
however we should in any case avoid the presumption of 
treating. But as Stein was no longer in the Prussian service 
and did not after he left Kénisberg interfere in Prussian 
affairs, our rule excludes also the details, so thrilling and 
picturesque, of the rising of Prussia. Altogether therefore 
this period will be briefly treated; only as Stein’s position 
throughout was a tolerably central one, we shall be able, 
without losing sight of him, to keep in view at the same time 
the general course of European history in this momentous 
transition. ° 


Life and Times of Stein. LI, 17 
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His functions throughout are twofold. First he is “Em- 
peror of Germany,” that is, he presides over the Central 
Administration, afterwards re-organised under the name of 
Central Department. In this character he exerts a real and 
wide authority as well as a large patronage within Germany, 
and in the year 1814 also over a great part of France. 
Secondly he retains his position of adviser to the Czar. It 
was no doubt a difficult thing to combine these two func- 
tions. The latter function called him to the Russian head- 
quarters, wherever they might happen to be at the time. 
The former, like the Common Pleas in our Great Charter, 
could be much better attended to from some fixed centre. 
Stein however, in spite of some complaints, continued to 
attend, as well as he could, to both, and his voice was 
therefore always heard, and was sometimes influential at 
the great turning points of the policy of the Allies. Hence 
both that policy and the internal affairs of Germany will 
come before us in the narrative of his life. 

We left him at Breslau, signing the Convention of the 
19th of March. He is now in the first days of his enthusiasm, 
when for a moment perhaps he imagines that the patriotic 
movement of Prussia will spread to the other German 
States, that the Confederation of the Rhine will dissolve or 
change sides, and the universal Spanish insurrection repeat 
itself in Germany. From Kalisch, whither he now went with 
Walmoden, his brother-in-law, who had just been appointed 
by the Prince Regent to the command of the German 
Legion, he writes to Hardenberg, to urge his favourite 
scheme of a purification of the Prussian Ministry. The letter 
seems to mark a tacit reconciliation between the two states- 
men, whom we have seen estranged from each other since 
the affair of Kénigsberg, and a delicate abdication on 
Stein’s part of the pretension to take the place of Harden- 
berg: 

I confess, my dear Excellency, that I cannot share your opinion of the 


persons whose dismissal I think necessary: and allow me to remark that if per- 
haps I judge too harshly, you are disposed to an indulgence which the present 
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crisis seems to me to make sometimes inadmissible. It is not to be denied that 
the French Ministers have insisted on the dismissal of the persons who did not 
suit their master; the mode of dismissal does not matter much. Count G(olz) 
will assuredly do neither good nor harm, but—such a nullity, despised alike by 
the public and the King, as I very well remember, why keep him? I confess 
to you I was ashamed at Kdnigsberg (that is, in 1807, 1808) to know him to be 
my colleague. Ruling, they say, means choosing, and this is a choice I do not 
know how to characterise. 


On the 25th appeared, in the name of Kutusoff as Com- 
mander of the allied army, an appeal to Germany, which 
answered to the King of Prussia’s “Appeal to my People.” 
It breathes the ideas of Stein in such language as the fol- 


lowing: 


They (¢.¢. the Emperor and King) demand faithful cooperation especially 
from every German Prince, and in doing so they gladly assume that not one 
will be found among them who by choosing to be and to remain a renegade to 
the German cause shall show himself ripe for merited destruction by the power 


of public opinion and the might of just arms. 

The Confederation of the Rhine, that delusive chain with which the Prince 
of Discord fettered Germany afresh after having dissolved it and even abolished 
its ancient name, can no longer be endured as an influence of foreign constraint 
and foreign influence.... Hereby also is declared the relation in which His 
Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias desires to stand towards regenerated 
Germany and her constitution. This can be no other, since he desires to see 
the foreign influence destroyed, than to hold a protecting hand over a work, 
the form of which ought to be left altogether and alone to the Princes and 
peoples of Germany. The more immediately out of the inmost original spirit 
of the German people this work in its essential structure and outline shall issue, 
the more vigorous, vital and united will Germany be able to appear once more 
among the nations of Europe. 


But these rich and grand prospects were soon to be 
overclouded. Indeed a certain hesitation is perceptible even 
in the sounding language of this proclamation. It does not 
distinctly repeat the menace of forfeiture which the Conven- 
tion contains against all German princes who should not 
come in within a fixed term. Such a menace could not but 
involve a guarantee to all who should come in, and Stein had 
been unwilling to prejudice the right of the conquering 
allies to reconstruct Germany after the Peace. He himself 
probably would have addressed the populations directly and 
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passed over the princes, but those who were less thorough 
were driven to use vague language, in which they tried to 
demand everything and yet to promise nothing. 

On April 4th the nominations to the Board of Central 
Administration were made. The Czar nominated Kotschu- 
bei (whom we have marked as Stein’s closest friend among 
the Russians) and Stein; the King of Prussia named Schién 
and Rhediger. Nominally Count Kotschubei was President 
of this Board, but as he did not appear, his place was taken 
by Stein. And thus that ambiguity in his position which 
had been felt even in his short visit to Kénigsberg, followed 
him still. If it was happy for Frederick William and Alex- 
ander that a man like Stein stood between them to repre- 
sent their alliance, to Stein himself the position could not 
be agreeable. He had to stand before the German public 
as a Russian official. In particular his relation to his col- 
leagues on the Board was embarrassing. Wherever the 
interests of Prussia and Russia might come into collision he 
was in a manner bound to side with Russia, and was thus 
placed in necessary opposition both to his own country and 
to his own old friends. The reader will therefore be pre- 
pared for difficulties in the deliberations of the Board, and 
soreness in the private intercourse of Stein with the Prussian 
officials. 

The war did not begin again till the month of May, and 
the aspect of affairs in April was quite different from what 
it immediately became on the reappearance of Napoleon. 
During this month the most urgent affair is to determine 
the King of Saxony to join the alliance. Saxony is now pre- 
cisely what Prussia had been at the beginning of the year. 
Nominally she is in alliance with Napoleon, but her popula- 
tion is German, and may be summoned to rise against the” 
general oppressor. Her generals may be called on to imitate 
Yorck, and if the King remains silent, some Assembly may 
be found at Dresden who may follow the example of the 
Estates at Kénigsberg. We have now before us a pretty 
clear description of the condition of Saxony at this juncture 
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in the French Memoirs of Count Senfft, who was then Minis- 
ter to the King of Saxony. He has been referred to before 
as connected with Stein through his wife. She was 
daughter of Stein’s sister Louise, whose marriage had 
carried her to Saxony, and Senfft remarks that the Battle of 
Litzen, which took place on May 2nd, was fought partly on 
his wife’s estates. As Louise’s marriage had not been satis- 
factory, so her daughter was one for whom Stein had little 
sympathy or approbation. She and her husband were 
identified with the French interest at the Saxon Court, and 
she was also charged with monstrous extravagance in ex- 
penditure. In a letter from Stein to his wife, dated May 
2nd, I find the following passage, in which I suppose she is 
referred to: “You will have seen the S—s; he is a miserable 
fellow; ...... she has elevation of soul in spite of a thou- 
sand perversities.” A long letter from him to his niece 
herself has also been preserved. It belongs to the year 
1812, and contains a lecture on luxury veiled under the ap- 
pearance of a general discussion on the economical difficul- 
ties of the time. Owing to the general impoverishment 
caused by long wars, people “are now compelled,” he says, 
‘Sto practise retrenchment and renounce luxury and vain 
enjoyments of every kind. If you, my dear, will adopt the 
same course, you will certainly succeed in restoring your 
affairs.” Senfft does not conceal the opinion that prevailed 
in Saxony with respect both to himself and her, and in doing 
so he shows how unpopular the French now were even in 
Saxony, which Napoleon had treated with so much indul- 
gence. In describing the visit Napoleon made to Dresden 
on his way to Russia.Senfft says, “The Emperor Napoleon 
seldom went out; when he did so he encountered everywhere 
the sullen silence of a hatred which could not be controlled 
even by the fear he inspired. This feeling was not less 
universal in the court and in the royal family than among 
the public, and even M. and Mme. de Senfft began to feel 
the effects of it, being observed by their position and former 
connexions to be in constant relation with the detested 
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French Court.” He adds that at the same time the Saxon 
population showed the most marked respect and sympathy 
for the King of Prussia. Here then, as we learn from an un- 
exceptionable authority, was an excellent opportunity for 
Stein to repeat at Dresden his achievement of K6nigsberg. 
Accordingly he proceeds at once to Dresden, leaving Ka- 
lisch on April 6th, and reaching Dresden on the gth. At 
Dresden he remains for the rest of the month. 

Schon is of opinion that the King of Saxony might have 
been gained to the Allies if they would have guaranteed his 
sovereignty, and that he was only thrown into Napoleon’s 
arms by the harshness of Stein, who, in his hostility to the 
German Princes, really desired him to prove contumacious 
that he might have a pretext for dethroning him. 
It is indeed likely that the possibility which was so 
nearly realised at the Congress of Vienna had already 
passed through his mind. But at this moment he seems to 
have practically discarded his original idea of sweeping 
away the foreign yoke and the yoke of the small princes to- 
gether in one overwhelming conquest. He could not but 
know, for instance, that Oldenburg must be restored to 
please the Czar and Hannover to please England, the Eng- 
lish policy being just at that time surprisingly Hannoverian. 
Moreover his startling position, that the Princes of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, whether they resisted or joined the 
Allies, nay even the banished Princes could not claim that 
the conquerors should acknowledge their sovereignty, evi- 
dently presumes an overwhelming popular insurrection 
which should render the personal adhesion of the Princes a 
matter of indifference; it was a mischievous paradox if their 
help was to be courted. We do not find that Stein really 
meditates dethroning even the most guilty Princes of the 
Confederation. For instance, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and 
Baden are to be reduced to the dimensions they had before 
1802, and to come under vassalage to Austria, that is, they 
are to lose the right of forming alliances and of accrediting 
ambassadors. We should expect, therefore, to find him 
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proposing to assign to Saxony a corresponding position with 
respect to Prussia. At the time, however, that he drew up 
this plan (November, 1812), his views towards Saxony are 
still more lenient. The vassals of Prussia are to be Han- 
nover, Hessen, Brunswick, Oldenburg, but not Saxony; and 
afterwards it is laid down that the Duchy of Warsaw is to be 
retained by the King of Saxony. It is possible that he had 
recognized later that, bent as the Czar was upon what he 
called the Restoration of Poland, this arrangement was not 
practicable, but there seems no reason to suppose that he 
had become specially hostile to the King of Saxony, though 
very probably he hoped to aggrandise Prussia somewhat at 
her expense. At the same time, if the King resisted the 
Allies and abode by his French alliance, it would not cost 
Stein any great mental struggle to appeal directly to the 
population and to the army, nor would he be heart-broken 
if this course should lead to the fall of the Wettin dynasty. 
Two days after his arrival at Dresden he wrote his impres- 
sions and feelings to Nesselrode as follows: 


The mass of the population is devoted to the King and desires his return, 
but it is not to be expected that these soft wordmongers, wedded as they are 
to their property, will be capable of a rising or a resistance. It is indeed very 
probable in the opinion of the small number of well-disposed people whom I 
have been able to converse with, that if the King remains devoted to Napoleon 
it will be possible to put the control of affairs into the hands of the Committee 
of Estates and make the resources of the land available for the good cause. 
Such an arrangement would assuredly be preferable to the return of a proud, 
weak, opinionated King who would claim attentions and forbearances which 
the chargés d’affaires and his Ministers could not pretend to, and which would 
obstruct business in every way.... On the whole it seems to me that the ad- 
mission of the King of Saxony into the great cause is not of preeminent im- 
portance, that if he chooses to consult his own interest the letter which His 
Majesty the King has addressed to him will smooth the way to a negotiation, 
though it will cost his own and his Ministers’ vanity something to owe the 
opportunity of it to the magnanimity of a Prince whom he has betrayed in such 
a cowardly manner.... If the King hesitates to declare himself or does not 
answer the King of Prussia’s letter in a satisfactory way—and his pride, his 
obstinacy, his invincible prejudice for Napoleon, the fear of him which he con- 
tinues to feel, the hope he entertains of being restored to his states by his 
victories, the hope that Austria will never quite desert him, the influence of the 
French Ambassador, will prevent him from doing so—then I think we may set 
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up the Committee of Estates for the general administration of the country and 
may expect from it a more decided course than is taken by the immediate 
Commission. 


The Commission here referred to had been left in charge 
of affairs when the King in February, fearing the advance 
of Russia and Prussia into his territories, left Dresden. He 
first retired to Plauen on his own frontier, and afterwards to 
Regensburg, which being within the territory of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, might become his residence with- 
out giving rise to the suspicion that he intended to desert 
Napoleon. 

The letter of the King of Prussia which Stein mentions 
was sent by the hand of Major-General Heister. It refers 
the King of Saxony to the Proclamation of Kalisch, remarks 
that all German populations are on fire with zeal to recover 
their independence, and that a bold and undisguised resolu- 
tion on the part of the Princes will everywhere call forth the 
same evidences of energy which have appeared in an un- 
paralleled manner in Prussia. It then announces that Baron 
vom Stein, Minister of State, will resort to Dresden, in order 
provisionally to conduct the business of calling out the re- 
sources of the country in the name of the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor of Russia. The King of Saxony is re- 
quested to charge his officials to welcome him. It is added, 
‘God will protect our just cause, and we shall find an abun- 
dant recompense for all the dangers and labours to which 
we may for a short time expose ourselves in the increased 
love of our subjects and in the gratitude of the latest poster- 
ity.’ The King is next informed, as a thing which will not 
surprise him, that Prussia “resumes possession of the terri- 
tories which an unjust Treaty of Peace, which moreover had 
not been observed, had transferred from Prussia to Saxony.” 
The letter closes with a significant intimation of the painful 
consequences which will follow if the King of Saxony should 
appear as an enemy of the good cause. 

It may be questioned whether there are not too many 
threats in this letter, but I think an implicit promise runs 
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through it that the King of Saxony shall retain his sover- 
eignty on condition of joining the Allies, except in the terri- 
tories taken from Prussia at Tilsit. For the menaces Stein 
can scarcely be responsible, for he was not at this time so 
near to the King of Prussia as to dictate his letters to him. 
Nor, though Senfft tells us that the letter, and particularly 
the reference to the Proclamation of Kalisch, did give 
offence, ought we to assume too readily that an imperious 
tone was injudicious. The feeling of the people, was at that 
moment so strong that perhaps the most powerful argument 
which could be addressed to the King was a hint that if he 
refused to act the people would be asked to act without him. 
The answer of the King of Saxony, dated Regensburg, April 
16th, is entirely evasive, and contains nothing but compli- 
mentary phrases. But on the 29th he wrote another letter 
from Prag, whither he had gone in the meantime, and this 
letter, though equally wordy, is not equally empty.* It an- 
nounces that in consequence of a complete agreement in 
sentiment between the Saxon and the Austrian Court the 
King had been induced to “attach himself to the armed 
mediation of Austria.” Such then was the policy adopted 
by the Saxon Court, and it is explained to us by Count 
Senfft, who seems to have originated it. He writes in the 
tone of one who was in fact thoroughly estranged from 
France, though generally believed to be devoted to her. He 
describes it to have been his object to sever the Govern- 
ment from Napoleon’s interest, and as far as possible to 
favour the national cause, but he argues that Saxony, not 
having the same wrongs to avenge as Prussia, would not 
have been justified in going so far as Prussia had done. No 
doubt the alliance of Saxony with France was very different 
from that of Prussia, and her defection in the first moment 
of Napoleon’s misfortune would have had all the appearance 
of ingratitude. But was any middle course possible? It 


* The correspondence was published soon after in an official pamphlet 
on ‘‘the Behaviour of the King of Saxony,” which Pertz reprints in an ap- 
pendix (I. p. 665). 
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seemed to Senfft that Austria might be regarded as the head 
of a tiers parti in Europe. Austria put herself forward as a 
mediating Power, and was able to play this part to its legi- 
timate end. She actually took no part in the campaign 
which followed, and when on the expiration of the armistice 
which began in June she entered into the war on the side of 
the Allies, this was because Napoleon had rejected the terms 
which were backed by her mediation. Senfft’s policy then 
is to induce the King of Saxony to adhere to Austria’s me- 
diation. 

Stein treats this device of the “finessing” Minister, as 
he calls him, with great contempt. And surely the position 
of Saxony was .quite different from that of Austria. The 
part of a mediator can only be assumed by a Prince or 
Power that is no party to the dispute; this was practically 
the condition of Austria, though technically she was 
still in alliance with Napoleon and at war with Russia. 
But Saxony was a leading member of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, which for all purposes of foreign policy was 
under the absolute control of Napoleon, and the destruction 
of which was a main object of the war undertaken by the 
Allies. She was, in fact, identified with one of the bel- 
ligerents, and Stein very reasonably exclaims: “As if it was 
at the option of one of the belligerents to retire from parti- 
cipation in the war which he has hitherto helped to wage, 
and to declare to the other belligerent that he is neutral!’ 
Perhaps it is merely saying the same thing in other words, 
to point out that a State which is to mediate must not be 
one whose own territory, troops and fortresses, are the ob- 
jects for which the belligerents contend. Yet this was the 
position of Saxony. Saxony was in possession of country 
torn from Prussia, and its territory was just that part of the 
hostile land which the Allies would begin by invading, and 
indeed had already invaded; one of their first strategical 
objects was to get possession of Torgau, the Saxon fortress 
on the Elbe, garrisoned at this time by 10,000 troops under 
General Thielemann. On the other hand, Napoleon had 
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been counting on the Saxon army as on his own, and by the 
terms of the Act of the Confederation of the Rhine he had 
a right to do so. He was in great want of cavalry, anda 
messenger now came from him to Regensburg to demand 
that the two regiments of horse which had accompanied the 
King should join the Grand Army. Great and natural 
was his indignation when the demand was met by a re- 
fusal. 

Meanwhile the Central Administration was beginning its 
work. It is to be observed that the situation and prospects 
of the Allies were much more brilliant at this time, that is, 
early in April, than they were afterwards until the battle of 
Leipzig was fought. Since his Russian disaster Napoleon 
had as yet done nothing, while he had suffered a second 
disaster almost as serious in the defection of Prussia, the 
renewal of its alliance with Russia, and the enthusiastic up- 
rising of its population. The allied armies were in the field, 
and as yet there was no army to oppose them. Accordingly 
they everywhere took the offensive. The territories of the 
Confederation of the Rhine and even in some parts the 
French Empire itself were invaded, and it might seem for 
a moment that Napoleon’s power in Germany was crumbling 
rapidly away. The mere fact that Stein was in Dresden re- 
minds us that Saxony was in the hands of the Allies, though 
Torgau was not yet theirs. Meanwhile Tettenborn was set- 
ting the Northern Coast free. His troops entered the French 
Departments of the Lippe, the Upper and Lower Ems, the 
Mouths of the Elbe, and the Mouths of the Weser. Ham- 
burg was evacuated by St. Cyr on March 12th, and entered 
by Tettenborn. Some of this territory was soon lost again, 
but for the moment it seemed that the Central Administra- 
tion would be fully occupied in turning to account the re- 
sources of the new conquests. 

This month then may perhaps be regarded as among the 
glorious moments of Stein’s life. We have a picture of 
him at this moment drawn by the enthusiastic Steffens, who 
had made his acquaintance while he lay in what Steffens 
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describes as his “very shabby, almost dirty sick room” at 
Breslau. 


Here, he writes, for the first time I approached the great German clogely. 
It is known to all who were acquainted with him that he was one who must be 
encountered with some resolution if you were not to be completely over- 
powered by him; but the struggle which I had here often to maintain was on 
ground on which I had practised myself all my life long to fight. I knew my 
weapons and their effect and how to use them, the struggle was friendly and 
yet at times severe, and I was no ways disposed to give ground, and the hotter 
it grew the more clearly I seemed to see that the Baron vom Stein had a plea- 
sure in provoking it. He, the powerful man, the man of direct action, who 
could seize, comprehend and control the moment as it came before him, was, 
or professed to be, an enemy of speculation, and assailed me as a builder of 
speculative theories with an unsparing severity, as if he would try whether I 
had courage to meet him. His attack was a challenge and I accepted it. 
Sometimes in Dresden I was invited to his table; only Moritz Arndt and I be- 
ing the guests. ‘‘ Your @ griovi constructions,” says he, “‘are empty words, 
miserable school gibberish, and have simply the effect of hindering action.” 
**Your Excellency,” I replied, ‘‘if I make a 472077 constructions, which I do 
not at all admit, this so-called construction must have some practical tendency, 
for otherwise I should not have the happiness of standing before you at this 
moment in this dress. But the endeavour to gather into an intellectual unity 
all our internal experience, all our real life in its reality and not merely in its 
appearance, is not an accidental growth in this man or that man, but a natural 
growth of the German mind; and if my great teacher and friend Schelling 
rules this deep national craving it is, as with all rulers, because he comes out 
of it.” ‘‘Ay,” said Stein, “‘I know very well that the German youth is in- 
fected with this empty disease of speculation: the German has an unfortunate 
turn for groping, that is why he does not grasp the present and has always 
been a safe booty to his shrewder and cleverer enemies.” ‘‘ Your Excellency,” 
I answered, ‘‘ our youth has risen e# masse in a most cheering manner; still no 
small number have remained at home. Now I am ready to lay a wager that 
not one of your infected is among these. Who has come forward more boldly 
or more energetically roused the people when the enemy was to be resisted 
with intellectual weapons than the two groping speculative Germans, Fichte 
and Schleiermacher? The @ Jrtor7t method,” I went on, ‘‘is often used in the 
act of combating it, and the grand life of action which your Excellency has led 
cannot have left you much time to trouble yourself about our gropings; but it 
seems to me positively unpractical to overlook a disposition of mind which, as 
you admit and regret, is a material element in the nation.” I was almost 
shocked at my own somewhat downright frankness of expression: Stein chafed 
and looked angry, but at the same time laughed loudly. ‘‘ Well!” he said, 
‘after all Iam an unpractical groper, for I lose myself in useless gropings 
about groping.” But I thought I had gained in his estimation by the very 
freedom with which I had expressed myself, 
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Other schoolmen besides Steffens were tempted at that 
crisis to strive in an unwonted manner to “grasp the 
present.” Stein was besieged by the projectors of wild 
schemes for applying science to the conduct of the war, 
and Arndt was witness to his indignation when a certain 
Professor Hauff laid before him a mass of papers and 
drawings to show how the enemy’s artillery might be 
frustrated by a great magnetic battery which should move 
in front of the army and attract the cannon balls! 

While Stein was at Dresden Goethe passed through on 
his way to the baths of Carlsbad. It was during this visit 
and at the house of Kérner, Schiller’s friend and the father 
of the Tyrtaeus of the War of Liberation, that he was 
heard to exclaim, “Oh, my good friends! you may shake 
your chains, but you will not free yourselves from them; 
the man is too great for you.” Perhaps we ought to regard 
this utterance as in some degree official, for Goethe must 
have felt that he represented the Duke of Weimar, and 
that he was in a manner bound in the presence of the 
patriotic party to plead the cause of those who, like his 
master, still felt themselves unable to shake off the yoke. 
Stein used forbearance, as he commonly did with Goethe; 
“let him alone,” he said, “‘he has grown old.” 

At this time, too, Stein makes the acquaintance of a 
man who was to be one of the most agreeable friends of 
his old age. Hans Ernst Christoph v. Gagern (father of 
that Heinrich v. Gagern whom we remember as the hero of 
the Frankfurt Parliament) was like Stein himself an Imperial 
Knight. He was born near Worms in 1766; his father had 
been an officer in one of those German regiments which in 
the old regime made a part of the French army, the 
regiment Royal-Deux-Ponts. He had a French preceptor, 
and afterwards went to a Jesuit school at Worms. Thus 
reared on a Debateable Land, both of nationality and of 
religion, he grew up what he called an eclectic, that is 
precisely what Stein was not. He first entered the official 
service to which his father had been attached, that of Zwei- 
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briicken (Deux-Ponts), and then after a year spent at 
Vienna, where he saw something of Prince Kaunitz, became 
Minister to the Prince of Nassau-Weilburg, just as Stein, 
had not Heinitz enticed him into the service of Frederick, 
might have passed his life as Minister in the Electoral 
Court of Mainz. Throughout this book Nassau has 
appeared among the leading vassals of France and of 
- Napoleon, and Gagern’s course from the commencement of 
the revolutionary period was not such as to promise that he 
would ever enjoy the friendship of Stein. He was at Paris 
in 1803, along with the Ministers of the other small States, 
to beg for scraps of secularised territory; he was there again 
in 1806 to gather the spoils of mediatised princes, when the 
German house of Nassau had the pleasure of enriching 
itself at the expense of its kindred of Nassau-Orange, and 
to sign his name to the Act of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. After Jena he was influential at the French head- 
quarters in Poland in saving by the interest of Nassau with 
Napoleon some of the small sovereignties of North Germany, 
and in 1808 he dedicated the first Part of his History of 
Morals to Napoleon. 

His change of politics took place in 1811. The Edict of 
Trianon declared all persons born on the Left Bank of 
the Rhine to be French subjects, and Gagern thereupon 
abandoned the service of Nassau and went to Vienna to 
devote himself to the liberation of the country. Here he 
showed that the feeling of nationality was gathering strength 
in him by beginning his National History of the Germans, 
of which Goethe remarked that “the man meant to do 
something more than write a book.” After the Russian 
catastrophe he entered with the Archduke Johann, Baron 
v. Hormayr and others into a plan for raising a popular in- 
surrection throughout the whole Alpine region. But the 
Austrian Government had already learnt to fear its own 
people almost as much as the enemy. The leaders of the 
undertaking were arrested on March 7th, and the Archduke 
ordered into retirement. Gagern was bidden to quit the 
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country, but Metternich made use of him to convey his 
good wishes to the new Alliance just formed in the North. 
It was natural that he should look forward eagerly to a 
meeting with the chief of the national party, but when he 
reached Breslau Stein was no longer there. He sends a 
letter to him at Kalisch, and this letter may be considered 
the commencement of a long correspondence between 
Gagern and Stein, which was published by the former in 
1833. It also introduces us to a new variety of German 
political sentiment which will soon require our attention. 
Gagem assures his correspondent that public feeling in 
Munich is as strongly German as elsewhere, and that the 
Minister Montgelas, whose policy had been evén more 
French than that of Senfft, felt his position, and desired 
friends, counsel, help, and a way of escape. But Montgelas 
must know clearly what sacrifices will be expected of 
Bavaria, and must receive a formal assurance of indemnity, 
whether it be a complete indemnity, or a tolerable status 
quo in respect to the old hereditary territories which they 
have lost or ceded (ze. to France in return for grants in 
Germany), or thirdly restitution up to a definite amount 
corresponding to the military success. Otherwise he is 
sure Bavaria will resist obstinately and do much harm to 
the good cause. At the same time he gives the substance 
of a communication made to him orally by Metternich. It 
is to the effect that Austria and Prussia were never more 
united in feeling, and that this will soon be published to 
the world, but Metternich regrets that “the Prussian de- 
clarations should have spoken of views upon the provinces 
beyond the Rhine rather than of personal hostility towards 
Napoleon.” 

Stein’s answer is short and quietly courteous. It soon 
appeared, however, that his feeling towards Gagern was 
altogether friendly, for an express from the Prince of 
Orange reached Gagern in Breslau, to offer him the post of 
Minister to himself, and it appeared that Stein had been 
the Prince’s first choice, and that Stein, after refusing the 
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post for himself, had recommended the appointment of 
Gagern. Gagern is gratified, and says in his next letter to 
Stein that he is in the fullest accordance with his plans if, 
as he understands, they aim at giving Germany a new form 
like the old one in the main, but with its deficiencies sup- 
plied. I suspect the new form of Germany which Stein had 
in his mind was less like the old one than Gagern sup- 
posed. In the middle of April the two statesmen met in 
Dresden; I do not know that they had ever met before. 
According to Arndt, Metternich and his intentions formed 
their principal topic of conversation. 

There is preserved a letter of Gagern’s dated April 26th, 
written in Dresden to Stein in Dresden, and answered by 
Stein on the same day, which gives one the impression 
that in a personal interview where Gagern had been very 
effusive and diffusive, Stein had replied, “If you will put 
down in the fewest possible words exactly what you want, I 
will, though very busy, attend to it immediately.” Gagern 
makes four requests, of which the third only is interesting 
here. He had received a commission from the Elector of 
Hessen to further his interests with the Northern Sovereigns, 
and as a representative of Hessen he suggests that Stein 
may consider whether he is willing to receive him into his 
Central Administration, and will favour his admission into 
it. He adds the following words: “I desire it and attach 
value to it only on the supposition that it will be an 
honourable post, where every man will have his frane parler, 
and the proceedings will have such a form and tendency 
that they may be freely published to this generation and to 
posterity and to other nations.” What is here hinted at is 
evident, or, if not, is explained by a remark addressed by 
the same Gagern to Count Miinster, in a letter written a 
few months later, where he says that the Central Adminis- 
tration has a too strongly Russian tincture in its initiative, 
and that Russian patronage and interference will be “as 
mischievous @ la longue as French.” One sees here the 
weak point of Stein’s position, and is not surprised to find 
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that his answer is in his stiff manner. After saying that 
“the Elector of Hessen cannot have a representative on the 
Board until he reenters into possession of his territory”, he 
adds: “Every member has franc parler, but the majority has 
franc décider. I know as yet of no member of the Adminis- 
trative Board who has reason to be ashamed of his manner 
of acting, or need have any objection to exhibit it either to 
his contemporaries or to posterity”. Gagern apologises, and 
says that when he spoke of franc parler he was not thinking 
of the members of the Board, but whether the Board might 
not be controlled from above. He went to England soon 
after, on the business of the Prince of Orange, and wrote a 
letter of temporary farewell, in which he marks very plainly 
the sort of relation in which he hoped to stand to Stein. 
_ “For myself I want nothing but your friendship, only not 
Cicero’s amicitia mediocris, but a full, genuine, old-German 
friendship.... I have at times poured water into your 
wine, but I am not all water. In other words, if you mean 
to be Dr. Luther in our political Reformation I should make 
a very good Melanchthon. They loved each other, and yet 
their views were often different.... And so, my dear 
Dr. Martinus, truly your Gagern-Melanchthon.” Perhaps 
Stein could not so soon altogether forget the Confederation 
of the Rhine; at any rate, this letter went unanswered. 

Meanwhile the fate of Saxony remained in suspense. We 
seem to see distinctly what Stein had intended and antici- 
pated. General Thielemann, whose patriotic views were 
known, was to play the part of Yorck and carry over his 
corps and with it the fortress of Torgau to the Allies. Then, 
as in Koénigsberg, a levée en masse of the population was to 
be set on foot. Whether the King authorised these pro- 
ceedings beforehand, or accepted them afterwards, or 
washed his hands of them altogether, was to Stein a matter 
of little concern. But this plan failed in Saxony as com- 
pletely as it had succeeded in Prussia. 

In an interview which Thielemann had with Stein and 
Boyen, he said in so many words, I am no General Yorck} 
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upon which Stein was so much disappointed that he broke 
off the conference. Meanwhile, perverse as he might hold 
Senfft’s scheme of adhering to the Austrian mediation to be, 
he did not find it possible to disregard it altogether and ap- 
peal at once to the people. For it must have been clear to 
him already that his plan of the campaign, publicly an- 
nounced as it had been in the Proclamation of Kalisch, and 
zealously advocated as it still was among the Prussian volun- 
teers, was rejected alike by the Russian and the Prussian 
Government. Arndt tells us that he and Steffens once talked 
at Stein’s table of the harm done by delay, and how easy it 
would be to raise and drill some fifteen or twenty thousand 
men from the Saxon population, who would fight for Ger- 
many just as well as the Pomeranians and the Mecklen- 
burgers; whereupon Stein grew angry, started up, and with 
a gesture and tone as if he would turn them out of the room 
said, “Go, gentlemen; I am as clever as you, but Iam neither 
Emperor of Russia nor King of Prussia.” We read in an 
Austrian diplomatic report that both those Sovereigns had 
regarded the Proclamation with strong disapprobation and 
had peremptorily forbidden the Generals to issue more such 
manifestoes. Though we can hardly reconcile this either 
with the adoption of the Proclamation by the King of Prussia 
in his letter to the King of Saxony or with the equally clear 
adoption of it about the same time in the Prussian advances 
to Bavaria, yet it seems to have been gradually suffered to 
fall into oblivion. Meanwhile the small Princes did not re- 
spond to its appeal. Only Mecklenburg-Schwerin came in, 
and its Government offered to furnish 140° men! “Upon 
this,” writes Lebzeltern, “the fiery Minister vom Stein de- 
clared that the present war and the present object was not 
to be served by such paltry contributions; the question at 
issue was the freedom and independence of the German 
Princes, and therefore it was just and natural that they 
should exhaust all their means in a cause which was their 
own; besides, this war must be the last. He demanded 
therefore the whole contingent of Mecklenburg, a contribu- 
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tion in money and 6000 bushels of hay, a burden the land 
was well able to bear.” “But,” urged the Minister, accus- 
tomed to the deliberate proceedings of Regensburg, “there 
must first be a general tariff, calculated with reference to 
territory, population, and revenue.” “Good,” replied Stein, 
“but til such tariff is settled we must act and not a moment 
must be lost.” The Minister “went away sorrowful,” first 
assuring Lebzeltern that the North German Courts placed 
all their dependence upon Austria. 

The month of April closed with a great change in the 
prospects of the Allies. The respite which was allowed 
them while Napoleon prepared his new army came to an 
end. He was at hand, and the Confederation of the Rhine 
was with him. Even along the northern coast most of what 
had been won was lost again. A reign of terror was esta- 
blished by the French in Bremen, and in the end, though 
not till the latter part of May, Hamburg was retaken by 
Davoust. In Saxony the approach of Napoleon dispersed 
at once all the uncertainties of the Court. In the very last 
days of April Senfft had written, “‘We are separated irre- 
vocably from France.” But a letter written by Napoleon’s 
orders came from the Duke of Weimar, announcing that the 
total destruction of Saxony was decreed if the Saxon troops 
failed to join the Grand Army. The King still held out, but 
now, on May 2nd, took place the Battle of Liitzen, or Gross- 
Gérschen, and as Senfft writes, ‘“The miseries of his country, 
the ruin of Leipzig, the menaces of the Emperor presented 
themselves vividly to the imagination of this unfortunate 
prince, and at the critical moment M. de Senfft did not find 
in himself the energy to combat his alarms.” In the end 
Anatole de Montesquieu arrives from Napoleon to require 
the King’s assent within six hours to three demands, first, 
the surrender of Torgau, secondly, a declaration of unwaver- 
ing adhesion to the Confederation of the Rhine, thirdly, a 
precise explanation of his relations with Austria. The King 
surrendered. Senfft retired into Austria; General Thiele- 
mann entered the Prussian service; Torgau became a French 

18* 
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fortress; and Dresden, where Stein had first appeared in 
his part of Emperor of Germany, became in a very short 
time the head-quarters of Napoleon. 

In this eventful and changeful year each month has its 
peculiar character. The war which now begins falls in fact 
into two wars, very different in character from each other, 
and divided by an armistice of two months. The armistice 
extends from the 4th of June to the roth of August. At the 
latter date begins a war in which Prussia, Austria and Russia 
are for the first time allied, and heartily allied, against 
France, and this war brought Napoleon down. The war 
which occupied the month of May, on the other hand, was 
waged by Prussia and Russia only against France, and 
neither of the two allied States was yet thoroughly armed. 
Russia had not yet finished her new levies, and the Prussian 
Landwehr does not yet appear in the field. In this war 
Napoleon outnumbers his enemies, and in the other he is 
outnumbered by them. In this war accordingly he is suc- 
cessful, as in the other he is worsted. Thus the month of 
May offers a strong contrast to that of April. It is a time of 
disappointment and reverse. 

In particular, the operations of the Central Administra- 
tion were suspended for a considerable time by the loss of 
most of the territory over which its authority extended. The 
members of the Board had not long been assembled; still 
their work seems to have begun. They had nominated 
Count Reisach, a Bavarian, to be Governor of a Saxon dis- 
trict, and Alopdus had been sent in the same character to 
Mecklenburg. They had got a war-contribution from the 
Governing Commission of Saxony, which paid Schén 
100,000 thalers on the very day of the battle of Gross- 
Gérschen. But the ground was taken from under them by 
the defeat which the Allies suffered there. Not only did the 
King of Saxony immediately afterwards throw himself into 
the arms of Napoleon, but the country also passed out of 
the control of the Allies. The Czar and the King of Prussia 
had entered Dresden more than a week before the battle. 
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According to Schén the King’s feeling towards Stein had 
not yet become more favourable. ‘He kept him at a dis- 
tance on account of his Russian Commission, and even in- 
flicted social slights upon him, for he excluded him from a 
great official dinner which he gave.” It was remarkable,” 
adds Schin, “that Stein, as Russian plenipotentiary, ap- 
peared on all occasions in a Prussian chamberlain’s dress, 
with the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, as he had no 
other uniform or order. No doubt he could have procured 
a Russian uniform immediately, but he thought it important, 
in spite of the treatment he underwent from our King, which 
hurt him much, still to maintain the appearance of a Ger- 
man.” The autobiography informs us that immediately 
after the Kénigsberg affair he had refused a second offer 
made by the Czar of appointment in the Russian service. 

Saxony was at this time in the hands of the Allies, and 
the result of their defeat at Gross-Gérschen was that they 
lost it again. On May 11th Napoleon entered Dresden, en- 
tered for the last time a capital city at the head of a victori- 
ous army. In an address to his army on the day after the 
battle he described himself as the champion of order, and 
the Allies as revolutionists, animated by the “preachers of 
rebellion, anarchy, and civil war, the apostles of crime, who 
would kindle a moral conflagration between the Weichsel 
and the Rhine.” What particular persons he had in view 
appears from a letter of May 7th, in which he says, “The 
notorious Stein is the object of the contempt of all respect- 
able people. He wanted to raise the rabble against the 
proprietors. It is impossible to resist astonishment that 
rulers like the King of Prussia, and especially the Emperor 
Alexander, whom nature has endowed with so many noble 
qualities, should give the sanction of their names to designs 
as criminal as they are shocking.” 

Stein now, his occupation gone for the present, accom- 
panied the army in its retreat. This took the direction of 
Silesia, since everything depended upon keeping open the 
communication with Austria, The war had begun in the 
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same way as that of 1806, and it is said that the King, when 
Alexander in the night after the battle pressed on him the 
necessity of a retreat, said, “It is just as it was at Auerstadt: 
I feel very sure that if once we begin to retreat we shall not 
stop at the Elbe, but shall cross the Weichsel too, and so I 
see myself back in Memel again.” But now the Army and 
the Government had an armed nation under them. It was 
found possible to leave Berlin to take care of itself, Boyen 
being sent thither to hurry on the organization of the Land- 
wehr and the Landsturm. We find Stein at Gérlitz on the 
19th. The battle of Bautzen was fought on the 2oth and 
21st, and on the 22nd Stein is at Lobau. As the armies re- 
treated into Silesia he left the head-quarters and paid a visit 
to his family at Prag, where he arrived on the 29th, or ac- 
cording to Ompteda the 28th. At Prag he saw Scharnhorst 
for the last time, and set out again, in company with Ompteda, 
for head-quarters. At Reichenbach, where they arrived on 
the 7th of June, Stein remained as long as the armistice 
lasted. Napoleon has not forgotten him, and at times spite 
makes his scurrility positively ingenious. Stein’s friends 
seem to have been really amused when they read that the 
Emperor was received by the inhabitants and officials of 
{ Bautzen with “the feelings natural to allies who congratulate 
| themselves on being freed from the Steins, the Kotzebues, and 
the Cossacks.” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ARMISTICE. 


WHEN we reached Nachod, our last Bohemian stopping-place (writes 
Ompteda), we heard that an armistice had been concluded in Silesia between 
the belligerents. Minister vom Stein absolutely refused to give credence to 
this announcement. In order to procure more trustworthy information there. 
fore I betook myself to the seat of the Duchess of Sagan, which stood beauti- 
fully situated upon a high hill, for I knew her steward as a sensible, trust- 
worthy man. Through him I obtained a confirmation of the announcement 
concerning the Armistice and details of its conditions, with the addition that 
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the head-quarters of the Allied Sovereigns were in or near Reichenbach. The 
Baron vom Stein was beside himself at the news, and we hurried all the faster 
to reach the head-quarters, After Nachod we reached the Silesian bathing- 
place Reinertz, where we resolved to dine, as Minister vom Stein travelled 
with his own horses, and as he knew that the well-known Baron v. Gagern was 
staying at Reinertz we drew up at his house. Reinertz had been assigned for 
the time as a place of residence both for Baron v. Gagern and for the Danish 
Ambassador accredited to the Prussian Court, Baron v. Eyben, since they were 
unwilling to be seen in the head-quarters. Besides these Prince Hatzfeld 
happened to be at the same place. These persons had a cook and table in 
common. Bx as Baron vom Stein could not be induced to take his meal in 
the company of the two last-named persons (Prince Hatzfeld had long been 
known as the head of the French party of Berlin) Baron v. Gagern was com- 
pelled for this time to have his portion fetched, and this was magnanimously 
made so large that we were able all three to dine well off it. 


We can well understand that Stein was beside himself 
when he heard that the armistice was concluded. Perhaps 
at the moment he, in common with many others, believed 
that it was only the prelude to another Treaty like that of 
Tilsit, but if he merely judged it for what it was he must 
have seen in it the failure and the abandonment of his 
policy. The war, as we know, was resumed afterwards, 
and Stein’s principal object, the overthrow of Napoleon, 
was attained as completely as he could desire, but it was 
not attained in the way he wished nor by means from which 
he expected success. 

He contemplated, as we have seen, a levée en masse of 
all Germany, accompanied with the downfall of a good 
many renegade Governments, and up to this point his 
method had not been openly renounced. It had been 
applied to Prussia; he had himself set on foot the levée en 
masse there, and forced the Government to follow in the 
wake of the people. His language had been adopted in the 
Proclamation of Kalisch and in the Prussian negotiations 
with Saxony and Bavaria. The method was in itself per- 
fectly adequate to the object, and it was not Stein’s fault 
that it had gradually broken down. But it was evidently a 
method which kings and princes would not use without ex- 
treme unwillingness, for it involved a political revolution. 
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To many of them it seemed like casting out devils through 
Beelzebub. It was already become usual to speak of Stein 
as a revolutionist or as a Jacobin, and if the second epithet 
was entirely out of place, the first was appropriate. He was 
working a revolution, only not the French Revolution, but 
one essentially different. It was not the rights of man but 
the rights of the nation that he preached; the right of the 
nation to its independence, its separateness, its special in- 
stitutions and history, and its right to require its rulers to 
guarantee these on pain of deposition. But this doctrine 
not less than the French one, though in quite a different 
way and a different spirit, contained a threat to rulers, and 
was therefore unwelcome to them. Frederick William had 
long since taken fright. Alexander naturally was less 
nervous, for he had always toyed with liberal opinions, and 
was in the proud position of having just led his nation 
through a glorious war of independence. But the opinion 
of his caste could not fail to influence him; he saw the black 
looks of the Duke of Oldenburg; he heard the talk of his 
Wiirtemberg mother. There is a story which has no date, 
but seems to belong to this period, that he once appealed 
to Stein to know where he was to find husbands for the 
Russian Grand Princesses, if all the small German Sover- 
eigns were mediatised, and that Stein replied in his stiff 
manner, “I did not know that your Majesty meant to turn 
Germany into a Russian stud!” But of all the Sovereigns 
the Emperor of Austria had the greatest dread of Stein’s 
doctrine, and that not merely from the narrowness of his 
own mind or from the inveterate tradition of his house, but 
from the nature of his State, which being composed of 
heterogeneous populations, would not be strengthened, but 
would run the risk of being dissolved, if they should wake 
to political consciousness. 

Meanwhile it was evident that Stein’s plan was not the 
only possible one. Another war of the old kind might be 
waged against Napoleon. Without any direct appeals to 
the people, it might be possible by a more earnest and 
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resolute coalition of the Great Powers than had ever been 
attainable before to bring Napoleon to terms. He was now 
at the head of the last army that it would be possible for 
him to raise, and Austria had learned by recent experience 
that, as Metternich expressed it in his instructions to Prince 
Schwarzenberg (March 28th), “Austria and Prussia, two 
nations formerly at rivalry, have seen of late their interests 
become absolutely identical,” so that “any weakening of 
one of the two Central Powers is a direct blow at the 
existence of the other.” But this plan and Stein’s ex- 
cluded each other. Austria would require that the revolu- 
tionary system should be abandoned, and Alexander, who 
had a kind of casting vote, could not but recognize, how- 
ever he might sympathise with Stein’s popular views, that 
for Russian purposes to gain Austria was the indispensable 
thing. 

When the war begins again then the day of Stein’s in- 
fluence is gone by. Only what had been already done 
could not be undone. The Prussian army is animated by 
the new principle, so that Bliicher’s head-quarters are 
spoken of in Metternich’s circle as a nest of Jacobinism, 
and Stein occasionally asserts it with vigour. But Austria’s 
whole influence is devoted to stripping the war of all 
political significance or effect. 

We have seen that at Dresden Stein began to feel him- 
self hampered in the execution of his plans. During his 
short visit to Prag he wrote to Count Kotschubei in Russia, 
as follows: 


Your presence here would be of the greatest service. You would watch 
over Russia’s interest, which a foreigner like me cannot understand; you 
would point out how Germany may be made serviceable in a manner that will 
suit you; you would preserve agreement and unity among the different parts 
which compose the Board by your conciliatory and moderate spirit. Your 
presence will give satisfaction to the national self-love; the Russians will be 
glad to have a Russian name in an organisation to which they gave the first 
impulse. There are besides several other motives leading me to wish for your 
arrival, which I must not trust to paper. 


It is curious to see that while the Germans were com- 
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plaining of being subjected to Russian influence on the 
Board, Stein is anxious to increase that influence. Perhaps, 
however, he was mainly desirous of lightening the invidious- 
ness of his position as the only representative of Russia on 
the Board. But I imagine his principal reason for desiring 
Kotschubei to come was that he might strengthen his in- 
fluence with the Czar. He remarks in his autobiography, 


While the head-quarters were at Dresden there arrived v. Lebzeltern, 
formerly Ambassador at St. Petersburg, a crafty adroit man, of mean morals 
and habits; he acquired the complete confidence of Count Nesselrode and of 
his wife who ruled him, and was supported by her parents, Count Gourief, the 
Finance Minister, and his wife; to the Gourief party also belonged Tolstoi, 
the Superior Marshal who accompanied the Emperor—he had been about his 
person since his fifteenth year, and had considerable influence with him, which 
however he used only with thorough Russian cunning concealed under a 
varnish of rough frankness. 


This passage describes the growth of a party in 
Alexander’s Court by which, it is hinted, Stein found his 
own influence undermined, and it was natural that he 
should try to counterbalance this by calling in his own 
special friend Count Kotschubei. The decline in his in- 
fluence of which he was himself conscious was noted by 
others, for Ompteda, writing on July 2nd, after describing 
the ambition of the Countess Nesselrode and Nesselrode’s 
own jealousy of his colleague Anstett, continues thus: 


It appears that Anstett, able as he is, has not succeeded in inspiring con- 
fidence. He is besides ill seen at the Court of Vienna, and I am assured that 
the Russian Court has engaged not to employ him in its relations with Austria. 
Baron vom Stein has always had freer access to the Emperor, still he sees that 
prince less often, and although the Emperor treats him even now with much 
confidence, one can easily perceive that he is not initiated into all the secrets 
of general policy, and his share in affairs is limited in the main to the affairs of 
Germany (that is perhaps the Central Administration) and to those of the 
German Legion formed in Russia. Baron vom Stein has remarked to me several 
times that for some time past Count Nesselrode has begun imperceptibly to 
separate himself from him, as far as business allows. 


It is, I think, clear that the decline of Stein and the rise 
of Nesselrode were not the effect of a mere caprice of 
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Alexander’s, but that they mark that he had silently made 
his choice in favour of the Austrian method of carrying on 
the war. Even Arndt noted that Nesselrode seemed 
specially employed to pour water into Stein’s wine. 

We cannot but doubt whether the admiration Stein 
never ceased to express for Alexander would not have been 
extinguished had he known how recklessly Alexander was 
giving away at this time to Lebzeltern the interests of 
Prussia. He was promising the restoration of Austria not 
only to her former territory but also “to her ancient as- 
cendancy over the states of Germany.” He was offering to 
hand over to Austria the power of making arrangements 
with the South German Courts in the name of the Allies; 
he was undertaking to sign any such arrangements that 
Austria might send him. We shall see later how much 
Prussia suffered from this determination of the Czar to win 
Austria at all costs, and from his disregard of the engage- 
ment he had taken at Kalisch to inform the King of Prussia 
of every step he took. Nevertheless Stein doubtless had 
never supposed that Alexander’s intervention in German 
affairs was disinterested; he knew better than any man that 
it was to Russia a necessary measure of defence; and 
though he probably expected the Czar to observe his 
promises yet he would be able to make large allowance for 
the difficulty of his position. 

In the end Stein seems to have made the best of what 
he could not help. He did not sulk or withdraw from the 
common cause because a policy which was not his own had 
prevailed. But for some time the risk involved in the 
change of plans must have been terrible to one who felt as 
he did. It was the risk of losing the popular force without 
getting instead the military power of Austria; for he might 
doubt whether Austria was not almost indifferent which of 
the two sides might win. Napoleon had given her a family 
interest in his empire; the heir to it was the Austrian 
Emperor’s grandson. On the other hand Prussia was her 
ancient rival and had now begun also to wear the appears 
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ance of a revolutionary Power. Suppose, after the popular 
enthusiasm had been suffered to cool in a two months’ 
armistice, Napoleon should win Austria to his side by large 
concessions! Suppose again a treaty should be concluded 
through Austria’s mediation which should leave him in 
possession of the greater part of his dominions. Austria 
herself had just afforded an example of the deplorable 
result of a high policy adopted and then abandoned. In 1809 
Stadion had guided her counsels and heroes had fought in 
her armies. She too had had her War of Liberation, but 
now she had learnt to sneer at the emotions of that time. 
Marie Louise had been sacrificed, and the Vienna wits 
trusted that now Napoleon was infected with Austrian 
stupidity and Austrian ill-luck! Metternich had now the 
charge of her policy, and its spirit was again as cynical, if 
not so daringly immoral, as in the days of Thugut. Prussia 
would probably run a similar course if the enthusiasm of 
1813 should issue in failure. Yet Stein was now almost 
powerless, and during the two months which followed 
could do little more than wish and hope and wait. 

It was one of the most uncomfortable periods of his life. 
His gout still plagued him; suspense heightened his irritable- 
ness and the same suspense made all around him irritable. 
A quarrel with Niebuhr had begun before he left Dresden, 
as will appear from the following letter, which at the same 
time will inform the reader what that old friend is doing in 
this busy time. 

He writes to Arndt from Berlin on April 15th, announcing 
that he has become the editor of a paper which had begun 
to appear on April 1st: “Perhaps you have seen already 
the Prussian Correspondent. It has cost infinite pains and 
annoyance to procure permission to publish it; but in the 
end Hardenberg has been prevailed upon.” He means this 
paper as “an antidote to Kotzebue’s worthless and mischie- 
vous publication, on which our dull public browses, hoping 
so to authorise itself to combine inner baseness with a dash 
of so-called good political opinions.” He hopes for com- 
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munications from Arndt, “for example, the Publicanda and 
proceedings of that Commission whose Chief you accom- 
pany; news; everything important and interesting.” He then 
adds, 


If you know in what relation I once stood to H. vom Stein, it must strike 
you as unnatural that I do not give you a message to him. He has injured 
me more than any other person in the world; he has trampled under foot the 
truest affection, and sacrificed all the confidence of it to his blind prejudice for 
a most miserable fellow; I mean Hardenberg; he has betrayed a letter. God 
forgive him! and God is my witness that I do not the less wish him well be- 
cause he has sinned thus. I wish him no punishment but heartily to despise 
the man for whom he did this, and often to be reminded of it by his conscience, 
though his pride will not allow him again to offer his hand heartily to me, who 
would so easily and willingly pardon. After all, there is no such thing as 
friendship with a man of high birth } 


Nothing seems to be certainly known about the sin re- 
ferred to in this heart-rending passage, except that Stein 
afterwards told Arndt that he had shown Hardenberg, with 
perfectly innocent intentions, a paper of Niebuhr’s on the 
Administration of Domain Lands. The letter is so worded 
as to give the impression that the injury had been aggra- 
vated by an intolerable haughtiness and coldness in Stein’s 
manners, until we remember that Niebuhr had actually not 
set eyes on Stein for five years at the time when it was 
written! The only foundation there can have been for what 
is said of his pride must be that Stein had answered in his 
stiff manner a letter of Niebuhr’s charging him with a breach 
of confidence, which was only natural if he thought the charge 
unreasonable and absurd. One would also gather that the 
misunderstanding would prevent them from holding inter- 
course with each other; but though a complete breach did 
occur later, this was not yet the case. Niebuhr soon after 
left Berlin for Dresden. He did not, as is stated in his bio- 
graphy, become a member of the Central Administration, 
but was employed in the negotiations with England concern- 
ing a subsidy. The language he uses on May 3rd, in 
speaking of Stein and Hardenberg, seems hardly consistent 
with the tone of the above letter: “I have to act with Baron 
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v. Hardenberg and H. vom Stein. I had not seen the former 
since my retirement from office, but his behaviour towards 
me is just what it used to be, and as if our connexion had 
never been interrupted. Stein is unequal (perhaps he is 
soured by his misfortunes), and hence it is often difficult to 
deal with him.” 

Arndt’s answer (April 24th) is also interesting, and shows 
that his full enthusiasm for Stein grew upon him more 
gradually than we should suppose from his autobiographical 
writings. 


You may pretty well understand my position here, that is af the side of 
affairs and not z# them, and this is really the position of those also who fancy 
they are in them. I wish we had one who really was in them. Stein is not, 
for with honest intentions he does no more than make leaps, or sometimes 
thrusts too; bolder than the boldest on the whole, but in particular cases often 
painful. My relation to Stein was originally formed and serves me now only 
as a name under which I diffuse certain ideas. He is almost always kind to 
me, but never or seldom corfidential, which in fact he scarcely knows how to 
be; birth indeed is necessary for that. He could do much more if he had 
military notions, and if his hot temper allowed him in general to form and keep 
before him comprehensive views. But this he does not and cannot. He knows 
how to be stern and underrates tranquil powers and virtues. But after all he 
is very much to be praised. By the way, the old Stein loves and esteems you 
very much, if we may trust his expressions. How can he help it? This is for 
your information. 


Arndt and Niebuhr seem here to agree that there was 
something cold and unsympathetic in Stein’s manners. And 
indeed, if we compare his letters with Niebuhr’s, or with 
Arndt’s writings, we shall ‘not be surprised that they should 
think so. The fashion of that age and country was extremely. 
emotional; even the Germans of the present day are as- 
tonished and amused at the effusiveness and ostentatious 
display of sentiment of their fathers. Stein is in the other 
extreme. He is never to be found chatting or unbosoming 
himself; the reticent measured language of authority is quite 
natural to him. Perhaps, however, we ought not to apply 
the same standard to the ruler that we apply to the literary 
man or poet. On further reflexion Arndt himself judged 
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so. He says, by way of explaining the discrepancy between 
the estimate of Stein presented in this letter and that which 
he gave afterwards, that he did not become really familiar 
with him till the Armistice; that at Dresden, and before, in 
St. Petersburg and Kénigsberg, he had had for the most part 
only short interviews with him. It is to be observed that he 
never changed his mind so far as to represent Stein as in the 
least a sentimentalist; but he did come to recognize a real, 
and at times a fascinating amiableness under his despotic 
exterior. 

Moreover, Arndt retracts on fuller knowledge his opinion 
that Stein had no judgment in military affairs. He explains 
that it was founded entirely on the fact that Stein did not 
immediately call out and arm the Saxon population, and that 
he had come to understand later that for this Stein was not 
at all responsible. 

If Stein was reticent in friendship, he was also not fond 
of talking of his discomforts and annoyances. His letters 
written during the armistice bear few traces of the irritation 
which consumed him. His correspondents are principally 
Count Minster and Frau vom Stein. The former writes 
from London on June 6: “Would your Excellency believe it 
that Wessenberg has not received a line from Count Metter- 
nich since April 1oth? (Wessenberg was the Austrian 
Ambassador to England, whose mission was the first step 
taken by Austria in disengaging herself from the French 
alliance, and this statement marks strikingly the indecision 
of Metternich’s mind.) Stadion (Austrian Ambassador at 
Reichenbach) will certainly do what he can. He deserves 
to be named by Bonaparte along with Stein, Kotzebue, and 
the Cossacks. I see from the bitter tone of your letter that 
your Excellency does not count me worthy to join that con- 
fraternity.” He then explains his conduct in the affair 
which had given offence to Stein, and adds, “I think now 
that I have defended myself against all the attacks your 
Excellency makes on me. From old acquaintance I know 
that there is no harm in them. Not for me but for 
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others, for Sweden, and even for the unhappy German 
princes I plead for the suaviter in modo.” Stein’s answer to 
this is: 


Your Excellency says suaviter in modo with the German princes! What 
do you say then to the conduct of the wretches—I enclose a paper on that of 
the King of Saxony, whom Napoleon affronts and humiliates in every way, 
because he takes him for a secret betrayer of his cause, and so he compels him 
for example to be present at the performance of indecent plays and to join in 
the laughter—and then the poor oaf must have his confessor come and absolve 
him before he goes to bed! And yet he thinks Napoleon a man sent from 
God! These small tyrants revel in their sovereignty and in the enjoyment 
of their plunder, and are indifferent to the sufferings and shame of their 
country. 


To his wife he writes on the 18th: 


We lead a monotonous life here. The Emperor is gone to Opotschna to 
meet the Grand Princesses—I am sure the meeting will do good! Little 
N(esselrode?) accompanies him; a poor little cipher, 500,000 fathoms beneath 
his position. .. . I have visited Bliicher in his head-quarters at Strehlen; he is 
in good health, his wound almost healed; he talks of nothing but battles and 
fighting. 


But what of the other General who had also been 
wounded at Gross-Gérschen? Stein writes on the 22nd, “I 
thank you, my dear, for sending precise information about 
Scharnhorst’s health; I hope he will recover from his wound 
and illness, for his presence is extremely beneficial,—he has 
a just, tranquil, conciliatory mind, and a pure and noble 
character, which have gained him great confidence from the 
King and the Russian Generals, which no one can replace.” 
But on the 28th he writes, ‘The particulars of poor Scharn- 
horst’s state of health which Lieutenant-Colonel Grolmann 
brought us from Prag are very disturbing ;” and then he rez 
peats almost the same panegyric, but with an ominous 
change of tense, “He had a just understanding,” &c. In the 
same letter he mentions one of our old friends: ‘I have 
seen Gessler here again; he is more hypochondriacal and 
more keen than ever.” On July 2nd, “The particulars 
about Scharnhorst’s death, which your last contained, are 
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very disturbing ; I have lost in him an honest friend, who was 
much attached to me (der sehr an mir hing).” This expression 
drops out as it were accidentally, and is not repeated else- 
where; it is confirmed by other traditions, and seems to me 
important evidence of Scharnhorst’s feeling for Stein, for 
Stein is by no means, like Schén, one who supposed every- 
body to be devoted to him. It will be seen that Scharnhorst 
survived his wound almost two months; he died not so much 
of the wound itself as of the labours which he imposed upon 
himself before he was recovered from it. On the 16th Stein 
sends presents to his daughters, and adds, in allusion to the 
Congress of Prag, which had now begun, and to W. v. Hum- 
boldt, the Prussian plenipotentiary, who saw much of the 
Stein family at this time, “You find yourself now in the 
centre of affairs; I fancy you will not get much better in- 
formation on that account. I hope you will take care to 
meet no one of the French Embassy, and that you will avoid 
them completely. I enclose an elegy on our gallant Scharn- 
horst’s death, and a little work on the Education of Princes, 
by Arndt, both full of fine and great thoughts— distribute 
them among your friends.” On the 19th we read, “ Welling- 
ton’s brilliant victory fills us with joy; we have here a courier 
from London of July 3rd, who brings me a letter from 
Minster, according to which Joseph and Jourdan are beaten, 
and their armies utterly destroyed, 10,000 prisoners, 150 
guns, and 500 baggage-waggons taken. Long live the 
Marquis of Wellington! Pray buy A. W. Schlegel on Dra- 
matic Art and Literature, Vienna, 1809, and give it Henrietta 
to read, to form her taste for dramatic literature.” And on 
August 3rd, “The Austrians here are not so shy of me as 
they are of you in Prag; I see Stadion and his people a good 
deal.” 


To Count Minster on July 17th he writes: 


Chancellor Hardenberg’s bearing is very staunch in foreign affairs, but his 
management of the interior is utterly feeble and confused. Our good Nessel- 
rode has convinced himself too late that Metternich is superficial, immoral, 
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and double-minded; from his conduct he must either be a traitor, or, what is 
more probable, he has not the force and the influence grounded on personal 
reputation to guide and control his Emperor. Austria’s participation in the 
war is still unsettled and doubtful; no clear result has yet been reached by all 
the negotiations since November, and her policy sets at defiance all the 
counsels of human intelligence. We may apply to Metternich what Mephisto- 
pheles says in Doctor Faust: 


The fellow that “‘finesses*” 

Is like a creature that some spirit malign 
Draws round and round in barren wildernesses, 
And all about lie fruitful pastures green. 


Schén, writing of Stein as he was at the moment that he 
wrote this, has the courage to say, “Stein and Pozzo di Borgo 
were much alike in this, that they rated clever cunning very 
high, ay, higher than anything else!” 

Meanwhile Stein’s relations with Niebuhr grew more and. 
more uncomfortable. Our only formal account of the quarrel 
comes from Niebuhr; on Stein’s behalf no explanation has 
been given. In a letter to Princess Louise, dated July 12th, 
Niebuhr writes, after a description of the general state of 
affairs conceived in his usual melancholy spirit: 


No man ought to feel the deep melancholy which arises from a survey of 
our misfortunes more than Stein; he seems to ward it off by abandoning him- 
self to outbreaks of caprice and passion against those who feel it as he ought 
to do! Not a shadow now really remains of the old ties that bound me to 
him; no continuous conversation; one must avoid the subjects which have the 
best right to occupy us if one would not draw upon oneself attacks which, 
always absurd, would be intolerable to anyone who had not once loved him, 

- What principally embarrasses me is just that I should be much more at ease 
if an actual breach took place. One cannot make a remark but he instantly 
contradicts it, and he does so always in the most unbecoming way, as if one 
were talking nonsense. I could never have believed before that the time 
would come when I should be glad to find him not at home when visited him. 
Still I have enough tenderness for him left to be always touched if I find him 
quiet and ready for a conversation which may remind me ever so little of the 
good old time, and I shall go on tolerating him because at the bottom of his 
heart he carries wounds of fate which he tries to hide from himself; it is just 
this discord within that makes him insufferable. Moreover, he has changed 
his views very much about many persons and things; at Dresden he wrote me 
a most insulting letter, because I ventured to throw doubt upon the upright- 


* Of course in the original it is ‘‘speculates”’. 
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ness of an individual of whom he now speaks with the greatest contempt. I 
should not have written about all this to your Royal Highness if I had to en- 
trust the letter to the post, which is extremely open to suspicion. For with 
the Minister who abandons us to the consequences of his incapacity and in- 
dolence and the crimes of the wretches who surround him, the only depart- 
ment of affairs which is vigorously conducted is watching the persons who have 
been led to hold him in contempt. 


What are the precise charges brought against Stein in 
this letter? First that he was very irritable. It is plain 
enough from Arndt’s description that this was true. Arndt 
says that his “impatient temper at this time allowed him 
few intervals of brightness or sweetness.” He gives a spe- 
cimen of his manner, adding, however, that never on any 
other occasion was he positively rude to him. 


One morning I came early, about 6—he rose very early—with a paper in 
my hand and found his carriage with two horses and a postilion standing be- 
fore the door. I went as usual without ceremony up stairs and handed him 
the paper. ‘‘Why do you come troubling me at this hour? I have no time; 
off with you; the rubbish can wait.” I went away saying, ‘‘ Your Excellency 
ordered me to have the rubbish ready quickly. You said, ‘As quick as you 
possibly can.’”? I went downstairs, and Niebuhr whom I found with him 
followed me at once with his cheeks all red, comforting me with the words, 
‘* He has been rude to me too!” 


Arndt adds, however, that a day or two afterwards when 
he saw Stein again, 


Stein asked for the rubbish and said, ‘‘ You know me; I was plagued with 
gout the day before yesterday, and with the complaint that we all suffer from 
now. I had to see the Czar and the Kings, and Hardenberg and Metternich.” 
And thereupon he stroked my cheek in a friendly way. It was his kind of 
caress; when good will overflowed his heart most abundantly he would kiss 
you, pulling your head towards him, on the forehead. 


Thus Arndt too found Stein irritable; but what a different 
appearance the fact wears in his description! We have to 
ask, In those altercations which Niebuhr describes was Stein 
alone irritable or was he irritable unprovoked? Impartial 
observers thought Niebuhr’s temper the worse of the two. 
The excitement of that crisis, “the complaint from which 
we all suffer,” would affect him as well as Stein, not to speak 
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of personal discomforts—for he was wretchedly lodged and 
was a man who was strongly affected by such matters. The 
furious tirade against Hardenberg, with which the above 
letter closes, is a specimen of the tone of his conversation 
at the time. It is easy to imagine that Niebuhr’s conversa- 
tion seemed as perverse and as irritable to Stein as Stein’s 
appeared to him; and this indeed is precisely the remark 
which Arndt makes. He says, “Schén and Niebuhr held 
together, and among them there was a regular wasps’ nest. 
They held together often also in their judgments and re- 
marks on Stein, which were not always mild, but then Stein’s 
remarks on them were not always so either.” 

It has been generally supposed that the ground of quarrel 
was Stein’s relation to Russia, and this may have been 
partly so in the case of Schén. But Niebuhr was not a 
member of the Central Administration, and he does not 
point at any such explanation of the misunderstanding. A 
comparison of his letter to the Princess Louise with his 
letter, above quoted, to Arndt, leads me to think that the 
subject of dispute was different. Niebuhr and Schén had 
had a difference with Stein in 1810 on the character of 
Hardenberg, and this question had been reopened in April, 
when Stein gave offence to Niebuhr by trusting a paper of 
his composition to Hardenberg. We saw how deeply hurt 
Niebuhr was, and his reference in his second letter to Stein’s 
insulting answer to imputations cast by him on the upright- 
ness of an individual of whom Stein now spoke with the 
greatest contempt, leads us to imagine that Stein had re- 
sented one of those outrageous invectives against Harden- 
berg which Niebuhr was in the habit of penning. Niebuhr 
was one of those who cannot let the tares grow with the 
wheat; the Chancellor’s licentious life seems to have revolted 
him so much that he could not endure that his friends should 
have anything to do with him; and accordingly one of the 
reasons he gives for determining to tolerate Stein a little 
longer is that his views have altered, and that he now speaks 
of Hardenberg with the greatest contempt. It was natural 
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that Schén and Niebuhr should hold together on this sub- 
ject now, for they had done the same in 1810, and Sch6n in- 
serts just at this point in his autobiography a description of 
Hardenberg’s disreputable house-keeping at Reichenbach, 
remarking expressly that it gave particular offence to Nie- 
buhr. But Hardenberg had merit as a public man, and was 
really indispensable at this time. What other adviser of 
equal capacity had ever enjoyed such secure favour with the 
King? Stein assuredly cannot be charged with judging him 
.too leniently, either in his public or in his private character. 
But it is easy to imagine from what we know of Niebuhr’s 
disposition that he could not pardon the necessary tolerance 
and forbearance which Stein, as a practical man and one 
who had been in public life through the whole scandalous 
reign of Frederick William II, exercised towards Harden- 
berg. 

Another charge which this letter brings against Stein 
seems to mehighly characteristic of Niebuhr; heaccuses Stein 
of not feeling the misfortunes of the State as he ought. Such 
callousness would certainly be culpable, but at the same 
time incomprehensible, since those misfortunes had affected 
Stein personally much more than Niebuhr. This strikes 
Niebuhr, and so he explains that Stein by a deliberate effort 
shakes off the feeling which might otherwise have become 
overpowering to him. According to Niebuhr it is wrong to 
do this. I should say it is not only right, but in the circum- 
stances of that time it was a duty, and if Niebuhr did not do 
it I can understand that he must have been insufferable as a 
companion. In that extreme crisis it was surely the first 
duty of a man to avert his eyes from whatever was gloomy 
in the prospect, to hope against hope, and to husband the 
nervous power which was so heavily taxed. But to Niebuhr 
the assumed insensibility which is so necessary for action in 
dangerous crises is incomprehensible and indistinguishable 
from an unnatural callousness. When we perceive this I 
think we may easily understand the whole quarrel. Two 
men, both naturally irritable, are thrown together at a most! 
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critical moment. Both are aware of the danger that threatens, 
but the one has an ardent, active, heroic temperament, the 
other a querulous, melancholic sensibility. The one stifles 
his anxieties as much as he can, thinks it a kind of treason 
to speak of them, and is nettled when he hears others speak 
of them needlessly; the other thinks it equally a duty to 
enlarge on them, and is shocked that any one should be re- 
ticent on the melancholy subject, or should affect in any 
way to make light of it, or should dare for a moment to be 
cheerful. Any dramatist who should bring together two 
such characters in such circumstances, would see the neces- 
sity of ending the scene with a quarrel. ™ 

The other scholar-statesman crosses the scene in Arndt’s 
narrative just at this moment, and, as ever, shows when 
compared with Niebuhr the difference between a healthy 
character and a morbid one. “W. v. Humboldt,” says 
Arndt, “lately ambassador at Vienna, had won upon Stein 
so by his unique and singular clearness, intellectuality, and 
serenity, that he could lead him about like a lamb.” 

Arndt adds an observation on this quarrel which, from 
the last sentence in the above quotation from Niebuhr’s 
letter to him is, I fear, true. “Stein had been by his pedi- 
gree an Imperial Knight, and had in consequence a some- 
what which, with all his true-heartedness, plainness, and 
fine Christian and German sympathy with all people, never 
quite disappeared. For my part I was never troubled by 
it, but Schén and Niebuhr, both homines novi or novissimi, 
were hurt by it at times, and often complained of it bit- 
terly.” 

Niebuhr clung as long as he could to his intention of 
tolerating Stein, but at last he gave it up. He wrote to the 
Princess from Prag in October, “As to Stein, I reserve my 
information till we meet; for I flatter myself soon to bring 
to an end my dreary and useless stay in this place, and to 
return to Berlin. We do not see each other any longer; it 
was the gentlest way of dissolving a relation which he had 
succeeded in making unendurable.” The breach thus made 
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was not repaired for seven years, but we shall find them re- 
united in Stein’s old age, and shall have other occasions of 
observing that difference in their characters which rendered 
their friendship, though founded on real mutual regard, 
too frail to stand the trial of close companionship in anxious 
times. 

Long after both were dead, Dahlmann, speaking in the 
Frankfurt Parliament, told a story which shows that Niebuhr 
always retained his admiration for Stein. “Long ago,” he 
said, “I talked with a great man now dead—why should I 
not name him?—I talked with Niebuhr about the earlier 
days of the Prussian State, and particularly the years which 
followed the War of Liberation. And as I spoke to him of 
Stein and of his substantial and central greatness in com- 
parison with the elegant superficiality of Prince Hardenberg, 
Niebuhr agreed with me and added, the special character- 
istic of the man was, that if he pitched you downstairs one 
day he let you climb up again through the window the 
next.” 

Schén retired about this time. He does not seem to 
have actually resigned his seat in the Central Administra- 
tion, but according to him the battles of Gross-Gérschen 
and Bautzen, followed by the Armistice and Austria’s ad- 
hesion to the Alliance, brought that institution to an end. 
We shall see that it was revived later. In the meantime 
Schén had returned to Gumbinnen. He tells us that he 
might have entered Hardenberg’s bureau had he not dis- 
liked so much the society which surrounded him, and feared 
to sacrifice his individuality. Accordingly, in an understand- 
ing with his friend Niebuhr, he determined to retire, saying 
with Cato, 


When vice prevails and wicked men bear sway 
The post of honour is a private station. 


His narrative of this period reflects very plainly the ex- 
cited feelings in which it was passed. It is full of angry 
attacks upon Stein, so vague for the most part that no pre- 
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cise charge can be extracted from them. One statement 
however is curious. ‘His unrest expressed itself in violent 
utterances against individuals, and in charging the want of 
enthusiasm among the Germans upon the Reformation, and 
growing very angry with Luther. His ill-humour was in- 
creased when writers described him as a Liberal, and Austria 
regarded him with disfavour. The Russian Emperor visibly 
shrank from him on this account. This annoyed him to 
such an extent that for some days Niebuhr and I fancied he 
would become a Catholic.” According to Arndt he was 
more likely to become a Moravian. ‘Two or three times,” 
writes Arndt, “it happened that the two really religious 
men among us, Stein and Gessler, drove over on Sunday to 
Zinzendorf’s settlement of Gnadenfrei, which was near, for 
the service.” On this Schén commented: “The two old 
father Confessors fancy they can pray down those devils 
Napoleon, Metternich, and Hardenberg with penitential 
psalms.” We have learnt before that Luther, along with 
Charles the Great was Stein’s special hero in German his- 
tory, but there is a certain probability that he may have 
flung out now and then an impatient word against the cold 
Protestantism of North Germany, which was incapable of 
inspiring the nation with heroism in the conflict for national 
independence. Catholicism had done this for the Spaniards 
in 1808; the Greek Church had done it for Russia in 1812. 
But where Protestantism reigned it had long seemed as if 
nothing could rouse the people from their sloth, and though 
Prussia, under the influence partly of religion, partly of half- 
formed philosophies which had not yet attained to be called 
religion, was even then disproving his assertion, yet this ex- 
perience was still new, and Stein was not quite so well 
placed for observing it as were some others. 

An affair which principally occupied Stein during the 
armistice—indeed it was this which brought lim and Niebuhr 
together—was the negotiation of the Subsidy Treaty with 
England. This was concluded on June 14th. Both Stein 
and Hardenberg were a good deal annoyed by the conduct 
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of the English representatives, Lord Cathcart, of whom we 
know Stein’s opinion, and Sir Charles Stewart, Lord Castle- 
reagh’s brother, who had lately been sent out. The latter 
seems personally to have created a very favourable impres- 
sion, but he was much more of a soldier than of a diplo- 
matist, and this was one of the faults of Lord Cathcart also. 
Stein complains peevishly that England has sent two repre- 
sentatives who “seem to think they perform their duties 
best by galloping about with the armies.” In the negotia- 
tions themselves he complained that they seemed to think 
of the interests, not of Europe, nor of England, but of Han- 
nover, and he notes in his autobiography that “at this mo- 
ment of extreme crisis the English Ambassador came for- 
ward with claims on the part of Hannover to an aggrandise- 
ment to be guaranteed against the coming peace.” He 
seems to have naturally thought that this conduct would 
raise a flame in Parliament, but I suppose in those Tory 
times, and in the general ignorance about Germany, it 
passed unnoticed. The relations of England and Hannover, 
while they had the same ruler, were always unsatisfactory. 
The small state had always either more or less than its 
rights. In 1803 it had suffered invasion purely on account 
of its connexion with England, and now, not by way of com- 
pensation, but because England happened to be inattentive, 
it used the power of its mighty yoke-fellow for its own pur- 
poses. Just at this time it had active politicians in Minster 
and Ompteda, and the following passage in a report of the 
latter to the former will be read with some surprise. 


Sir Charles Stewart has had the goodness to communicate to me at 
Dresden what passed at a Conference which took place between himself, 
the Chancellor Baron v. Hardenberg, Count Nesselrode and the Baron vom 
Stein. 

I pass over the arguments which the Baron vom Stein used on this occa- 
sion, which he has often repeated to me and which are known to your Ex- 
cellency. He was persuaded that the difficulties raised to the conclusion of 
the Subsidy Treaty on the ground of the interests of the House of Hannover 
would blow up (feraient sauter), as he said, the whole English Ministry. Sir 
Charles Stewart had answered him with great sivmness that he was not sent 
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either by the English nation or by the Parliament, but that he had been ac- 
credited to the King of Prussia by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. I 
must do Sir Charles the justice to say in general that in this negotiation he has 
displayed ali the firmness which was compatible with the interests of the 
general cause. 


Ompteda might well say so from his point of view, for 
Sir Charles laid it down that 


The views of the Prince Regent were founded only on the desire of Great 
Britain to assure to herself for the future a more durable state of things with 
respect 2 her electoral States. An arrangement to which Prussia would ac- 
cede, guaranteed by His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, and which would 
provide a convenient enlargement of the Electorate of Hannover by means of 
the territories of Hildesheim, Minden and Ravensberg, this ts all that Great 
Britain desires. It is to be hoped that, considering the enormous sacrifices 
which Great Britain has made for the common cause, this object so interesting 
in the eyes of the Prince Regent will not meet with any hindrances on the part 
of Prussia. 


But of course the urgent question was the course which 
would be taken by Austria. Never did the destinies of 
Europe lie more absolutely in the hands of this Power. On 
June 27th a Treaty was signed at Reichenbach, by which 
Austria engaged as Mediating Power, formally to offer con- 
ditions of peace to Napoleon, and to declare war against 
him in case of his refusal. The conditions of peace which 
Austria proceeded to offer were cession on the part of Na- 
poleon of the Duchy of Warsaw, the Hanseatic Towns, the 
Districts in North Germany which composed the 32nd Mili- 
tary Division of the French Empire, and the Illyrian Pro- 
vinces with Trieste. Not even the dissolution of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, was demanded, though it was re- 
ferred to as desirable. Jerome was to be left in Westphalia, 
and the young Louis Napoleon (the elder brother, who died 
in 1831, of Napoleon III.) in the Grand Duchy of Berg. All 
the sacrifices which had been made were to have no greater 
results, all the enthusiasm which so slowly and yet at last 
so powerfully had burst into flame was to subside again 
pulveris exigui jactu. Napoleon was to be left Sovereign of 
France, Belgium, Holland and Italy, Protector of the Con- 
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federation of the Rhine, with a brother and a nephew ruling 
over territory which had once belonged to Prussia and 
Hessen, and with a son who called the Emperor of Austria 
grandfather. And these terms Prussia and Russia had now 
bound themselves to accept. Such was the crisis which 
made Stein irritable. Only one man could now save the 
world from Napoleon, and that was Napoleon himself. For- 
tunately he did it. 

It may seem as if the indolent method of explaining 
actions by intoxication or infatuation, which has been so ex- 
tensively applied to the history of Napoleon, was more ex- 
cusable at this point of it than at any other. Why could he 
not, it may be asked, dissolve this Coalition as he had dis- 
solved so many others? There seemed to be room here too 
for the old trick of tempting each member of it to a separate 
Peace. Each was exposed to strong temptation; Russia 
was fighting for no palpable interest of her own, and a Peace 
Party might be created in her head-quarters as after Fried- 
land; Austria too desired peace, and though she had re- 
solved not to allow Napoleon to bribe her with the spoils of 
Prussia, yet could not desire the revival of Prussia in her 
former greatness. Or indeed, was there any occasion to re- 
sort to devices of this kind? Why not accept Austria’s 
terms frankly? Peace would then be given to the Continent; 
the immense superiority of the French Empire to all other 
Powers would remain; and the impression produced by the 
Russian disaster would have been partly effaced by the 
victories of Gross-Gérschen and Bautzen. On the other 
hand, must not Napoleon have known better than any one 
else that he could no longer reckon upon an inexhaustible 
fund of military strength? The prodigious sacrifices he had 
demanded from France had been hitherto repaid by victory; 
they were not, as in the Prussia of Frederick, demanded 
by the nature and needs of the country. How was it pos- 
sible to go on exacting them when no French interest re- 
quired it, after such a disaster as that of 1812? 

Yet he does not seem to have thought seriously of peace, 
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nor did he make any serious attempt to gain Austria. As 
we saw that in the first months of the year he expected 
Prussia to stand by him, yet never dreamed of purchasing 
her fidelity by any concessions, so now he loses Austria by 
the same conduct. The terms she offered showed that she 
did not wish for war, and he seems to have been firmly con- 
vinced that she would not fight. And indeed it seems that 
very slight concessions would have satisfied her. But to 
allow the settlement of Europe to be made entirely without 
her would evidently be political ruin to a state whose in- 
fluence had depended entirely upon her very peculiar rela- 
tion to the Germanic and European system. And if she was 
to take a part, how could she hesitate between the Allies, 
who treated her with the most flattering deference, and 
whose success could scarcely be dangerous to her, and Na- 
poleon, whose power was dangerous to every state, and who 
even in his disasters never gave her a civil word? We 
generally find on examining Napoleon’s actions closely that 
the appearance of infatuation disappears, but in this case 
good judges who watched him closely at the time charge 
him with it. Gentz, for instance, who was at Metternich’s 
right hand throughout the negotiations, speaks of Na- 
poleon’s “unheard-of and inexplicable conduct,” and he 
frequently repeats that it can only be accounted for by sup- 
posing that Napoleon did not seriously believe that Austria 
would fight. 

Again he says, ‘“‘“Bonaparte’s most mortal enemy could 
not have shown him a way more calculated to force the 
Austrian Cabinet to a decision than that which he has fol- 
lowed for the last three or four weeks.” 

Caulaincourt also, who was sent by Napoleon to the 
Congress which, merely for form’s sake, now met at Prag, 
declared more than once that if he were the Emperor Na- 
poleon the propositions of Austria would be accepted at 
once, but that “he did not think it possible that they should 
be accepted by the man with whom we have to do.” At 
another time he said that “this man was placed in a position 
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so false and so critical that it was difficult to conjecture at 
what corner he would make his escape.” Fouché made a 
similar remark. Opinions like these seem to relieve us 
from the obligation to find rational motives for Napoleon’s 
conduct; still it is to be observed that Caulaincourt does 
not think of him as blinded, but rather as forced to a 
desperate course by the necessity of his position. Perhaps 
we overlook, as Napoleon could not overlook, the public 
opinion of France. This had lain for many years in a 
manner dormant, but Napoleon well knew what would bring 
that sleep to an end. So Jong as war continued he felt safe, 
because he was evidently indispensable to France. But per- 
haps he felt that after the Russian disaster he could never 
_ dare to be at peace again. When once “he was returned, 
and that war-thoughts had left their places vacant,” would 
not the French people ask him what had become of half a 
million of their sons and brothers who had left them in the 
spring of 1812 and had never returned? Meanwhile in war 
there were always favourable chances, particularly so long 
as his enemies could scarcely themselves believe in the pos- 
sibility of defeating him. 

He made a journey to Mainz, where he met Marie Louise. 
The sight of his army, which passed before his eyes as he 
travelled, confirmed his confidence. He returned to Dresden 
on August 5th, and in five days the armistice was to run out. 
On the 8th Austria prepared an Ultimatum, by which indeed 
the Allies would not be bound, but the acceptance of which 
would have determined Austria to neutrality. In this Ulti- 
matum appeared the condition that Napoleon should resign 
the Protectorate of the Confederation of the Rhine. Na- 
poleon gave no answer, and the armistice ran out. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LIBERATION. 


' GERMANY had long been regarded as consisting of three 
parts, Austria, Prussia, and the mass of minor states which 
taken altogether were commonly spoken of as the Empire. 
Since the campaign of Austerlitz this third part had become 
French under the name of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and it had also been greatly increased relatively to the other 
two parts by the establishment of the Kingdom of West- 
phalia at the expense of Prussia, and by the aggrandisement 
of Bavaria at the expense of Austria. All this Napoleon 
still retained when the war began again in August, 1813. 
He was not a French Prince maintaining himself by means 
of French troops, but the Head of a German Confederation 
much larger in territory and population than either Prussia 
or Austria. His disadvantage now consisted in the fact that 
Russia, Austria and Prussia were united against him for the 
first time; but on the other hand the states now called 
Austria and Prussia were very much smaller and feebler 
than the states which had borne those names when he waged 
war with them before. 

In the process of Napoleon’s downfall we now reach the 
third stage. He had lost Prussia’s alliance in the first 
months of the year and Austria’s in the Armistice. The 
next three months of the same wonderful year witnessed 
the dissolution of that third Germanic Power of which he 
had the Protectorate, and his own expulsion from Germany. 
The principal occurrences of this period are Napoleon’s last 
great success at Dresden on August 27th; then closely fol- 
lowing it a series of disasters, Grossbeeren, Hagelberg, 
Katzbach, Kulm, Nollendorff, Dennewitz, crowded into the 
days between August 23rd and September 6th; the 
strengthening of the Coalition by the Treaties of Téplitz on 
September 9th; next the defection of Bavaria, the principal 
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state of the Confederation of the Rhine, by the Treaty of 
Ried, October 8th; the overthrow of the Napoleonic King- 
dom of Westphalia, chiefly by the Russian troops of Czer- 
nitcheff; the conquest of Saxony and overthrow of Na- 
poleon’s army by the battles of Leipzig. What will chiefly 
concern us, occupied as we are less with military affairs and 
the fortunes of Napoleon than with the political history of 
Germany and Stein’s influence upon it, will be the dissolu- 
tion of the Confederation of the Rhine, and the circum- 
stances attending it by which the foundation of the modern 
Germanic system was laid. 

Of the campaign itself we shall have so little to say 
that we may as well dismiss it at once after inserting the 
terse sentences which Stein devotes to it in his autobio- 


graphy: 


In the Austrian Monarchy (he says) all the military measures were done 
to order; they did not flow from any national feeling, for no appeal had been 
made, as in 1809, to the feelings but only to the sense of duty, and this was 
the answer my friends there made when I charged them with their coldness 
and scruples and the difference of their present behaviour and their past. In- 
stead of setting, as they did then, the great landowners at the head of the 
battalions of Landwehr, it was proposed to form them into two or three 
squadrons, as an Imperial Guard, a senseless and discreditable force. , In the 
army there was little confidence, little satisfaction with the war, and hence 
the first attempt near Dresden succeeded ill; it was ill planned, came too late, 
and was ingloriously executed, 15,000 Austrians surrendering under General 
Menzaros. The victories at Kulm, Katzbach and Dennewitz restored our 
courage and confidence. The head-quarters were at Tdplitz, and the neigh- 
bouring passes into Bohemia were occupied by the combined armies, and here 
in September the alliances between Austria, Russia, Prussia and Great Britain 
were concluded. 


Stein left Reichenbach at the end of the Armistice and 
went to Prag, where he remained till late in September, with 
the exception of some days which he spent at Téplitz. We 
hear scarcely anything of him during the rest of the month 
of August; the only letter of his written in this period con- 
tains, as might be expected, reflexions on the dangers to be 
expected from Austrian influence: 


| 
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Metternich is a man who shrinks from every vigorous measure, sets his 
goal near, and concerns himself with contemptible patch-work; hence the 
adulterous marriage, the foolish hope of a partial peace, the childish Congress, 
the miserable Ultimatum, &c. But at this moment Metternich enjoys an 
ascendancy in our Councils, on account of the Emperor Alexander's delight at 
the accession of Austria and his hope by that means to bring the war to an 
honourable conclusion, and through the weak devotion of Nesselrode—an 
ascendancy which assuredly the man will not use for the happiness of Ger- 
many, and which must be watched and restrained. 


It is not till the dangerous crisis of the war was over, 
and the disaster of Dresden, which is thought to have 
shaken the fidelity of Austria, had been effaced by the 
victories which immediately followed, that Stein begins to 
be active again. 

The difficult question of the future constitution of Ger- 
many could no longer be adjourned, now that there was an 
immediate prospect of dissolving the Confederation of the 
Rhine, and we shall see that in a few days from this time a 
measure was adopted which irrevocably determined what in 
the main that constitution should be. This is, therefore, the 
place to introduce a subject which will soon interest us more 
than any other. 

The storms of the Napoleonic period had at once in- 
creaséd the desire of the Germans for union, by quickening 
the instinct of nationality, and increased considerably the 
difficulty of realising this desire. Now that Stein was 
obliged to admit that his original scheme of dividing Ger- 
many between Prussia and Austria was impracticable, he 
began to feel more strongly than ever the seriousness of the 
obstacle which Napoleon had set up, “the wedge,” as we 
said above, “‘which he had driven into the heart of Ger- 
many,” and to apprehend that the fall of the tyrant, instead 
of giving happiness to the Germans, might pave the way to 
a new state of things even worse and less endurable than 
the chaos of the old Empire. What was this obstacle? 
What was this wedge? It was the absolute internal sove- 
reignty which Napoleon had given to the Kings he had 
created in Germany. How this operated to make any new 
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union of Germany seem almost hopeless I cannot better ex- 
plain than by quoting an account which Count Hardenberg 
(the Chancellor’s cousin) gave to Count Miinster of the views 
of Metternich, in a letter dated October 12th: 


As to the rest of Germany (he writes), Count Metternich fears that in try- 
ing just now to restrain by positive laws the sovereignty which its Princes 
have at least believed themselves to enjoy under the protection of France— 
and this applies especially to the South of Germany—we should only turn 
them into secret friends of France, always ready to shake off the yoke, if in- 
deed we wished and were able to impose such a yoke on them at this moment, 
a yoke which would seem to them more burdensome than that from which we 
offer to emancipate them. It is indeed not doubtful that the protection of 
France would be essentially more burdensome to them than the just laws and 
the sovereignty of a constitutional Emperor; nevertheless they considered 
themselves, and they actually were, sovereign at home, and this reconciled 
them to the yoke which Napoleon laid on them; they yielded with resignation 
to a superior force which nothing could resist, in the hope that such a state of 
things could not endure, and that they should afterwards recover the un- 
restrained exercise of their sovereignty acquired under the protection of 
France; and Count Metternich is convinced that rather than witness the 
downfall of this ambitious fabric, which has cost them so many sacrifices alike 
physical and moral, the said Princes would choose to incur again all possible 
risks by the side of the founder of their sovereignty. 


This passage exhibits the difficulty of extinguishing the 
Napoleonic Sovereignty after it had once taken root. Now 
let us hear Stein explain the mischiefs which would follow 
from allowing it to continue. I quote from a memoir not 
given in Pertz*, which he seems to have written at Prag in 
the last days of August. 


There can be no greater earthly interest than that we discuss. Fifteen 
millions of educated, virtuous people, estimable by their gifts and the degree 
of developement they have reached, and who are closely connected with two 
other great States by frontiers, language and an inner indestructible instinct 
of nationality. The subject of discussion is thus important, the moment is 
critical, this and future generations will judge severely those who, called by 
their position in life to solve the problem, do not devote all their powers and 
attention to it. 

The old constitution of Germany guaranteed to each of its inhabitants 
security of person and property; in the great closed countries (territoriis 


* It is given in Ompteda (111. p. 224). 
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clausis) both were assured by Estates and the constitution of the Law Courts, 
in the others by the Imperial Courts and by the oversight of the Emperor. 
The arbitrary power of the Princes was thoroughly held in check in respect of 
the levying of taxes and of their procedure against the person of the subject. 
All these bulwarks are now removed, fifteen millions of Germans are given 
over to the caprice of thirty-six small despots, and one needs only trace the 
history of the public administration in Bavaria, Wirtemberg and Westphalia 
to convince oneself that the rage for innovation, insane arrogance, unre- 
strained prodigality and brutal lust have succeeded in destroying in every 
way the happiness of the unfortunate inhabitants of countries once so pros- 
perous. 

The consequences of such a state of things grow more and more mis- 
chievous. If the old subdivision of Germany destroyed in its inhabitants the 
feeling of nationality and weakened that of independence, if it produced a 
narrowness of view and a want of public spirit, still they retained, living under 
the protection of the laws, morality and a sense of personal dignity. But both 
will soon perish in these petty despotisms where the subject is exposed to the 
caprice of the Ruler and of his favourites and is hopelessly ruined as soon as 
he ventures in the least to throw off his fetters and to lift himself up. And 
thus if the present subdivision should be ratified by a future Treaty of Peace, 
the German will become gradually worse, more cringing, meaner, and the 
estrangement of the different territories from each other will increase with 
every year. 

Moreover, even if the Confederation of the Rhine should be formally dis- 
solved, the preponderating influence of France upon Germany will be per- 
petuated by the maintenance of these petty despotisms. For several of these 
small Sovereigns, as Baden, Wirtemberg, Darmstadt, &c., are near neigh- 
bours to France and fettered to her by fear. Those which lie further back, as 
Bavaria and Saxony, are led by jealousy against their more powerful neigh- 
bours to regard France as their protector, which by the superior adroitness of 
its diplomatic agents, by the connexions it has by this time established, and 
by apparent advantages which it will be able momentarily to offer, can main- 
tain a degree of influence which for various reasons will be unattainable to the 
other Powers. 


These are the two sides of the formidable problem, of 
which neither Stein nor Metternich seems to see more than 
one. What impresses Metternich is that these petty des- 
potisms cannot be abolished, for if they are assailed they 
will rally desperately round France, while it does not occur 
to Stein even to discuss this question. He only sees that 
they must be abolished, since otherwise they will ruin 
Germany, but to this Metternich in his turn is blind. 

Stein does not abandon his opinion that a division of 
Germany into two great Federal States, under the leader- 
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ship of Prussia and Austria, would be the best arrange- 
ment. At the same time he expresses his doubt whether 
this proposal will find acceptance by asking the question, 
“But how far is this in accordance with the wishes of the 
Allies?” How this proposal was now generally regarded 
we learn from Count Hardenberg: 


Your Excellency knows the project of the Baron vom Stein and his 
favourite idea of separating North Germany from South, as well as the disposi- 
tion which the Court of Berlin has always had to bring about at least in fact 
such a separation. Hitherto the decided repugnance which the Emperor of 
Austria has manifested towards resuming the crown of Germany and still more 
towards acquiescing in such a division of authority, has hindered the Baron 
vom Stein and the supporters of his system from putting forward these ideas 
publicly; but since the Prussian armies have played so glorious and brilliant a 
part, which certainly gives them the position of honour in the war for the de- 
liverance of Europe, we begin to hear speak with less reserve of a right thus 
acquired by Prussia to share the Empire of Germany with Austria, and even 
to take her place if she should persist in denying this right. Never will 
Austria consent either to the one or the other of these plans; but seeing that 
she would not be able to oppose them openly without quarrelling with Prussia, 
if once it were decided that the Empire of Germany must have a constitution 
and a head, it is perhaps not altogether impolitic to get rid at once of this prior 
question so as to avoid being compelled in the sequel to deal with the other 
which concerns the form of government to be given to Germany—they are 
questions which certainly would revive all the former misunderstandings, which 
by disuniting the forces of the Empire have perhaps principally contributed to 
its destruction. 


We thus see that the problem, in itself one of the most 
intricate that could be proposed, was complicated further 
by jealousies and prejudices. The scheme of division was 
not rejected purely on its merits, but because Austria was 
likely, and particularly so after Prussia had covered herself 
with glory in the battles of the latter half of August, to lose 
too much. At the same time both Metternich and the 
Emperor of Austria were agreed in thinking it not desirable 
that the Emperor should resume the crown of Germany, 
and this resolution placed an insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of a restoration of the old constitution. They 
believed that with the old constitution would revive the old 
rivalry of Prussia, from which they now felt themselves for 
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the time free, and also that the imperial dignity, which had 
carried no real power, and which Joseph had regarded as 
an encumbrance, was not worth reviving in its old form, 
and that the attempt to clothe it with substantial authority 
would excite immediate and persistent opposition. These 
two plans then being rejected, what did Metternich propose 
to substitute for them? Count Hardenberg answers that 
he does not find it easy to say. Metternich, in fact, could 
not see his way to anything more definite than a system of 
alliances, which should give the different German states 
some sort of security against the foreigner. But Metternich 
could not thus wash his hands of the German question 
without conceding to the Princes of the Confederation their 
Napoleonic sovereignty. If they were to be regarded as 
foreign Powers the right of settling their own internal 
affairs must be granted them. And when once Metternich 
had come to think of this as admissible he perceived that 
Austria might find her advantage in it. By guaranteeing 
their sovereignty to these Princes she might succeed at 
least to a part of the power which Napoleon had acquired 
by first conferring it. She might in this way create an 
Austrian party in Germany, and set up a dyke against the 
revolutionary spirit, which she considered to be fostered by 
Stein’s schemes and by the Prussian appeal to the people. 
And lastly, she might do this in such a way as to confer at 
the same time a great service upon the common cause. 
Prussia’s successes in the field would almost be counter- 
balanced if Austria by offering this timely bribe could bring 
over to the Allies some of the leading Princes of the Con- 
federation, whose confidence in Napoleon’s fortune already 
began to waver. Considering the immense importance of 
this turn in German politics, we will make room tor another 
extract from Count Hardenberg’s important letter: 


Count Metternich does not fail to comprehend the uncertainty which, in 
the absence of positive laws and a chief to watch over them and without the 
possibility of providing any substitutes for them, would rest upon the union of 
Germany against a foreign enemy, nor does he conceal from himself that the 
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Princes in their weakness may be tempted in certain cases even to seek a 
foreign support, but he can discover no remedy for this evil in a constitution 
which, as he believes himself to have proved, would cause divisions from the 
outset and discontents in the sequel, while the executive Power would have 
no means of repression if not that, the too frequent use of which is objection- 
able, namely, military force. As to the burden which might oppress the un- 
fortunate subjects of so many petty princes clinging jealously to the un- 
reserved possession of their rights of sovereignty, Count Metternich is not 
insensible to it, but it being admitted once for all that the reconstruction of a 
Germanic Constitution would have insurmountable difficulties or at least great 
inconveniences of another kind, he sees no other remedy for this evil but that 
which applies to every kind of tyranny and alone restrains it in other despotic 
Governments, the fear of an open opposition to the will of a Sovereign who 
governs without justice or equity. The argument drawn from the considera- 
tion that an improved condition rather than a condition of enslavement should 
be displayed to a nation which is to be called on to break its chains, cannot 
produce much effect on the Minister of a Court which is alarmed at the very 
idea of putting the people in motion and setting the Governments on one side. 
It is in accordance with this principle also that the Court of Vienna devotes 
itself principally in all transactions to gaining the Governments, and only act- 
ing through them upon the peoples, 


Thus a course suggested itself to Metternich by which 
Stein’s schemes could be defeated, and at the same time a 
new position could be made for Austria in the Germanic 
world. It was a most critical moment in German history. 
Since 1809 both Austria and Prussia, as German Powers, 
had practically ceased to exist. They were now to re-enter 
the German system, and the manner in which they should 
do this would determine the course both of its history and 
of their own. Prussia, which since the Peace of Basel had 
appeared to disadvantage by the side of Austria, had shown 
less spirit, and had been more disgracefully beaten, now 
made its new beginning in the most glorious manner. It is 
to this period and not, except in an indirect manner, to the 
age of Frederick the Great, that the present greatness of 
Prussia is to be traced. Stein, Scharnhorst, Hardenberg, 
Yorck, Gneisenau and Bliicher had placed it again at the 
head of Germany, and among the Great Powers. Could 
Austria match this achievement? It was because she felt 
she could not openly face her old rival that she would not 
hear of the restoration of the Empire, and seemed even 
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unwilling to see Germany revive in any form. But at this 
moment the opportunity presented itself of assuming a 
position in the Germanic World which, without the old 
title, should secure to her an influence analogous to that 
which she had enjoyed under the old constitution. Then 
she had rested on the Ecclesiastical Estates, on the oldest 
parts of the system, including her own historical position, 
and so she had been the head of a Conservative party. 
Now she might rest in like manner upon the Napoleonic 
sovereignty, which so far resembled her own that it was 
absolute, and by the help of this party she might oppose 
and hold in check the new German Jacobinism of Stein and 
of Bliicher’s head-quarters. But it was evident that this 
position must be assumed once for all, and that when it had 
been assumed the whole course of German politics for a 
long time to come would be determined. 

The decisive step was taken in the Treaty of Téplitz 
signed on September gth. In this Treaty, after it had been 
provided that the Austrian and Prussian Monarchies should 
be restored as nearly as possible in the extent they had had 
in 1805, it was resolved in the next Article that the Con- 
federation of the Rhine should be dissolved, and that full 
and entire independence should be granted to the states 
lying between Austria and Prussia so restored, and the 
Rhine and the Alps. Such independence, as Stein has told 
us, had been unknown to the old Germanic Constitution; it 
was the sovereignty which Napoleon had -introduced into 
Germany as the bribe by which he induced the Princes of 
his Confederation to become the abject tools of his scheme 
of conquest. And the principle thus laid down did not 
long remain a dead letter. The Bavarian Government was 
now struggling with the same temptation to which we have 
seen so many Governments exposed during this year. 
What Prussia brooded over in January, Saxony in April, 
and Austria during the Armistice, Bavaria brooded over 
now, defection from Napoleon. Her condition was most 
like that of Saxony, which alone of those three Powers had 
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resisted the temptation. The King of Bavaria owed to 
Napoleon his crown and his greatness, and in the eyes of 
the world at least it would seem ingratitude to desert him 
in his misfortune, although the King in secret knew better 
how little gratitude he really owed. The feeling at Munich 
had long been as much opposed to France as we have seen 
it was at Dresden, the Queen and the Crown Prince did not 
conceal their hatred of the French, and no one could deny 
that the sacrifices Napoleon imposed, the lives and the 
wealth his wars absorbed, outweighed the benefits he had 
conferred. Yet Bavaria had made the campaign of May by 
the side of France, and not, as Saxony, with any show of 
reluctance. A short time before the termination of the 
Armistice the King had given assurances of his unwavering 
fidelity to the French cause. His defection did not take 
place until the moment when his interest plainly demanded 
it, and when fidelity began to be evidently dangerous. 
During the Armistice Bavaria armed with feverish haste, 
and beside the 8000 men whom she sent to the war in 
Saxony, had another much larger force assembled on the 
Inn, and began to organise a Landwehr. 

It is surprising to find that it was left to Austria alone to 
receive Bavaria’s adhesion and to negotiate the terms of it. 
What those terms should be was evidently a question of 
the most vital importance to Prussia, for the treaty with 
Bavaria would afford a standard of the conditions which the 
minor states of the Confederation of the Rhine would have 
a right to claim. Nay more than this, Bavaria actually held 
in the Franconian Principalities territory which had be- 
longed to Prussia. And yet we find only one slight trace 
that Prussia interfered at all in the negotiation. W. v. Hum- 
boldt writes to Stein on October 4th: “The idea of making 
a preparation by a special article in the treaty to be con- 
cluded with Bavaria for the future constitution of Germany 
had been developed further by the Chancellor and myself” 
—I rather gather from these words that it had been 
originally suggested by Stein—“and the Article draughted, 
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But the plan of incorporating it in the treaty found little or 
no favour with Metternich, and failed entirely with the 
Emperor Alexander in his oral discussions with the Chan- 
cellor. I must talk to you of this.” Naturally enough Met- 
ternich preferred to arrange the treaty himself, and we now 
see the result of the Czar’s negotiations with Lebzeltern. 
The Czar has promised to leave the Princes of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine to Austria, he has promised to 
‘“‘sign whatever treaties she may send him.” At this price 
he purchased the adhesion of Austria; the adhesion was all- 
important to himself, and the price was to be paid by 
Prussia. In this particular instance it must be acknow- 
ledged that the ally to be gained was of almost priceless 
value. Bavaria’s defection might seem likely to give Napo- 
leon the coup de grace*, for it would endanger his com- 
munications and at the same time give the signal of deser- 
tion to the other members of the Confederation. As a 
matter of fact, after his defeat at Leipzig, he had to fight 
his way back to France against the Bavarians who met him 
at Hanau. 

The end was that a Treaty was signed at Ried on 
October 8th between Austria and Bavaria, in which Bavaria 
joined the Alliance, undertaking to furnish 36,000 men im- 
mediately after the ratification, and to make such territorial 
cessions as should secure to Austria a good military frontier 
on the side of Bavaria. In return for this Austria guaran- 
teed to Bavaria complete indemnity, and also full and com- 
plete sovereignty within her territories. The two con- 
tracting Powers, it was declared, regard it as a principal 
object of their efforts in the present war that the Con- 
federation of the Rhine should be dissolved, and the com- 
plete and unqualified independence of Bavaria should be 
restored in such a manner that she should acquire the full 
enjoyment of her sovereignty, free from all foreign in- - 
fluence. 


* Ompteda, Vol. 11. p. 210, 
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Stein’s commentary upon this momentous act in his 
Autobiography is as follows: 


The Peace was too favourable to Bavaria, and yet no proportionate ad- 
vantage accrued to the Allies, for their army was steadily advancing after 
Blicher’s bold passage of the Elbe at Wartenburg on October 3rd, and the 
great decisive blows could not but take place in a few days; if the result 
should be favourable, less favourable conditions might be prescribed to Bavaria, 
and indeed in the sequel the fulfilment of these proved impossible to Austria. 
The interest of the country was entirely overlooked in the Treaty, and an un- 
reserved sovereignty ensured in Art. IV. to the King of Bavaria, and the sup- 
pression of the rights of the Estates, of the Mediatised and of the Imperial 
Towns which dated from 1806, was confirmed. I could not refrain from ex- 
pressing my indignation at this diplomatic production at Comotau, where I 
heard of it on October 12th, and where the Cabinets were assembled. 


We cannot take too careful note of this turning-point in 
German affairs. Not only is it a prelude to the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany effected in the next year at the Congress 
of Vienna, but it is equally remarkable as an abandonment 
by Austria of the policy of the age before. We remember 
the schemes of the Emperor Joseph; in his mind the true 
policy of Austria lay in the annexation of Bavaria. Those 
schemes had been laid aside during the ascendancy of 
France, but it might be expected that they would revive at 
the moment of her fall. In Joseph’s time they had seemed 
revolutionary; they would scarcely have seemed so in 1813. 
For it was evident that a great redistribution of territory 
must now take place; the removal of the Middle States was 
now advocated not merely by unscrupulous politicians like 
Joseph himself or Thugut, but by such men as Stein; and 
what might be recommended as necessary for the well- 
being of Germany could now be justified by the treason of 
these Middle States against Germany. Perhaps of all these 
Middle States Bavaria had sinned most deeply. At this 
moment, therefore, if Metternich instead of opposing Stein 
had adopted Stein’s methods, or we may say if Stadion in- 
stead of Metternich had been the Austrian Minister, an in- 
comparable opportunity occurred of realising the project of 
Joseph in another way. Instead of negotiating with the 
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King Austria might have decreed his deposition, raised the 
population in the name of Germany, and inflicted on 
Bavaria the same fate which Prussia afterwards would have 
inflicted and partly did inflict on Saxony. 

Had this course been adopted, in which case Austria 
would have been bound to support instead of opposing at 
Vienna the annexation of Saxony by Prussia, the original 
plan of Stein would have been realised in the main, and 
Germany would have been divided into two great Powers, 
Prussia being decidedly predominant in the North and 
Austria overwhelmingly so in the South. It was not, be it 
observed, from any indifference to territorial aggrandise- 
ment, still less from any moral scruple, that Austria took 
another course. She too aggrandised herself at Vienna, but 
in Italy not in Germany. Meanwhile her rival’s acquisi- 
tions were German. Hence the gains of Prussia were solid 
and permanent, but those of Austria brought her in the 
next generation into conflict with the nationality principle, 
and so were lost. Meanwhile the revived influence in 
Germany which Austria owed to the Treaty of Ried was 
equally transitory. For this influence, since she owed it to 
her championship of the Napoleonic sovereignty, brought 
her into conflict with the principle of liberty. 

We should be glad to hear more of the protest against 
this Treaty which Stein made, as he tells us, on October 12th. 
But nothing further seems to be known about it, and as the 
autobiography was written in the first instance to be read 
by the Crown Prince of Bavaria Stein’s pen is naturally 
under constraint at this point. The Czar and the King of 
Prussia were absent, and the politicians perhaps indifferent 
to everything except the fact, doubtless of considerable 
magnitude, that Bavaria was won, or else half blinded by 
the shadow of the great catastrophe into which they were 
entering at that moment, for the battle of Leipzig was fought 
a few days after. 

Stein resided at this time principally at Prag, but made 
occasional visits to Téplitz. On September 21st he writes 
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thus from Téplitz to his wife: ““The Emperor has conferred 
on me the Order of St. Andrew; you know that it is the first 
Order of Russia, and is seldom conferred; I must regard it 
as a proof of the great kindness which he desires to show 
me. When we re-enter Germany, which I think we shall do 
pretty soon, I shall take up my old position again (he means 
the position of head of the Central Administration); after 
that, whether I follow the head-quarters or not, I shall be 
obliged to have an establishment of my own. Pray, my 
love, make inquiries for a very good cook.” Even in the 
choice of a cook, we observe, patriotism may be shown. 
“When the cooks come,” he writes later, “make a trial of 
each and choose the most suitable, but prefer the German 
if he is good, even if another is better. ” 

Critical as the arrangement with Bavaria was, Stein 
seems to give it less attention than another affair. By the 
middle of September the Allies found the prospects of 
April rising before their eyes again. They began to look 
forward to a course of conquest, and the necessity of reviv- 
ing the Central Administration forced itself upon their 
minds. We are told that the suggestion did not come this 
time from Stein, but that in the part of Saxony called the 
Lausitz, which had fallen into the hands of the Allies, much 
oppression had been exercised through arbitrary requisi- 
tions made independently by different army-corps, and that 
accordingly Hardenberg had about September rgth invited 
Stein to Téplitz, that he might organise as before a system 
of administration and requisition, which should have the 
sanction of the Allies, for conquered territory. But this 
time a new difficulty was encountered. The consent of 
Austria was now necessary, and Metternich had not only, as 
may be supposed, a personal dislike to Stein, but also a 
suspicion of this particular organisation which Stein had in- 
vented. His suspicion seems to have been increased by the 
interest Hardenberg now took in it, and still more by an 
elaborate plan which W. v. Humboldt drew up, and he 
fancied he saw in the Central Administration a Prussian 
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contrivance for introducing into Saxony a provisional Govern- 
ment, which should pave the way to the annexation of the 
country to Prussia. And indeed the suspicion was not un- 
reasonable, for Stein had just asserted the necessity of this 
annexation in the same Memoir on the Future Constitution 
of Germany, from which I have lately quoted. On account 
of the importance which this Prussian claim to Saxony ac- 
quired in the next year, I give the passage in question at 
length. After proposing—for this was his view at the time 
—to revive the imperial title associated with real authority 
for the benefit of Austria, he continues thus: 


But at the same time Prussia must not be alienated from Germany, and 
she must receive sufficient power to be able to help in its defence without 
overstraining her resources and putting her political existence to hazard; she 
must be powerful and independent. The German spirit is preserved in Prussia 
more free and pure than in Austria with its mixture of Slavs and Hungarians 
and its Turkish and Slavonic frontier, inevitable hindrances to its develope- 
ment, even if its progress had not also been impeded in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies by intellectual repression and intolerance. 


We may remark in passing that this statement is not 
compatible with that inclination to Catholicism and dislike 
of the Reformation which Schén declares him to have ex- 
hibited at this very time. What follows is evidently sug- 
gested by his remembrance of the war of 1792—1795. 


A strong sense of weakness withheld Prusssia from participation in distant 
wars; she had only 9,000,000 inhabitants, from 36 to 38 million thalers of 
revenue, an army of 250,000 men. The revenue was insufficient for foreign 
wars, the army too numerous for the population if we take the standard of 
20,000 to a million; her provinces were scattered, and a part of her subjects, 
the Poles, disaffected. 

The Prussian State is still important to Europe and especially to Germany 
on account of its geographical situation, the intelligence of its inhabitants, its 
Government and the greatness of its acquired culture. The necessity of its 
restoration has been recognized by Russia, Austria and England, but its 
restoration without its internal reinforcement would be of no use or effect. 
Prussia has paid dearly for the political indifferentism which she showed from 
the time of the Peace of Basel, and has vindicated once more with her best 
blood her pretensions to her ancient military renown and to an honourable 
place among nations. 

To give strength and a continuaus frontier to Prussia we must incorpo 
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vate with her Mecklenburg, Holstein and Electoral Saxony. The two last 
may be disposed of under the right of conquest. The Dukes of Mecklenburg 
may be indemnified by an equivalent taken from the Duchy of Berg. 


What is to be thought of these schemes of redistribution 
it will be most convenient to consider when the narrative 
brings us to the Congress of Vienna. But when the writer 
of this passage was put forward, in the very month after it 
was written, by the Prussian Ministers for the Presidency of 
a Commission whose first business was to be the creation of 
a provisional Government for this very territory of Electoral 
Saxony, Metternich was perhaps not unreasonably suspicious 
when he attributed to them ulterior views. 

Nevertheless it was not necessary for him to make any 
open opposition. Metternich and Stein were brought to- 
gether at Téplitz by Hardenberg, and the plan which had 
been drawn out by Humboldt was understood to meet his 
approval, as Ompteda writes on September 27th. It seems 
that Stein now somewhat hurriedly left Téplitz, apparently 
in order to begin his task of organising a Government for 
Saxony. Two or three days afterwards, Metternich’s ap- 
proval having now been given formally, Hardenberg took 
the papers to the Czar, who likewise expressed his approval 
of the plan but detained the papers, which required his 
approuvé, It was not found possible to get them back from 
him before he left Téplitz for Comotau on October 5th, and 
on departing he left word that some points remained still 
unsettled and that the return of Metternich, who had left 
for Prag, must be expected. The Czar’s secret understand- 
ing with Austria here betrays itself again. Humboldt 
writes to Stein: I do not understand the matter, and am 
sorry that you did not remain. There is an intrigue at the 
bottom of it, perhaps of Metternich’s, but it may also be 
Nesselrode’s.” 

Another passage in the same letter is worth quoting: 


Your Excellency will rate us tremendously, and yet we are quite innacent, 
the Chancellor and I. Here is the history.... I do beg you earnestly, stay 
with us, My cordial respect you are sure of, and the Chancellor’s views also 
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are unmistakable—we agree with you on most points, but your ideas, your im- 
pulse, your fire is often missed, and the affair is really now at its most pregnant 
moment. I cannot approve your journey to Bautzen.... The little Lausitz 
does not deserve this journey of yours. There are more important affairs here, 
and you are wanted. You will say that you are idle here. But one may labour 
and be useful without having an actual business. Influence passes mainly 
through speech, discussion, advice, censure, &c., and you can exert this sort 
of influence in an infinitely higher degree than anyone, because you bring the 
gift of wit to the discussion, and every argument of yours glows with the fire 
that comes from the heart. 


The reader has had before him Arndt’s description of 
Stein’s conversational power, in which he may perhaps have 
suspected some friendly exaggeration. He may see now 
how it struck W. v. Humboldt, who could hardly fail to be 
a good judge, for he had heard every variety of brilliant 
conversation in the company of diplomatists, scholars, 
savants and men of letters, and had lived for years in the 
closest intimacy with Goethe and Schiller. Stein’s manner, 
we can see from this description, was unlike all that he had 
known elsewhere; its charm was not properly conversa- 
tional, for it had no repose; but it struck this experienced 
judge as unique in force and fire. Perhaps this was the time 
at which Humboldt and Stein saw most of each other; and 
the Princess Louise, who had just before been the con- 
fidante of Niebuhr’s grievances, read now in a letter from 
Humboldt, “I hope Stein will remain with us henceforth; I 
feel an infinite regard and love for him.” 

We may read the letter which he wrote to his wife from 
Comotau on October 12th, that is, the day on which he 
made his protest against the Treaty of Ried. In it he men- 
tions the adhesion of Bavaria, but without any expression of 
disapproval of the terms of it. “Very probably,” he writes, 
‘¢Saxony will soon be evacuated by Napoleon; Bavaria’s ad- 
hesion facilitates undertakings against the Main and in 
Franconia, and will hasten the retreat of the French, who 
can no longer sustain the superiority both moral and phy- 
sical of the Allies, even if we put into the scale the superior- 
ity of Napoleon’s military talents,” He also refers to the 
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overthrow of Jerome: “I should like to have been in Cassel 
and to have seen the comical long faces of all those wretches 
who attached themselves to the sorry King Jerome, and 
played an active part in the farce which that good-for- 
nothing scamp brought upon the stage.” 

In the last chapter we saw Napoleon deliberately resolv- 
ing not to purchase the most important foreign alliance by 
any serious concessions, and choosing rather to depend on 
the strength of his own Empire in the struggle against 
Europe. There would have been no foolhardiness in this, 
considering the immense magnitude of the French Empire 
taken together with the kingdom of Italy and the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, but for the exhaustion of the population 
by unprecedented losses, and for the slenderness of the tie 
which bound the Confederation to its French Protector. 
German Princes had been found unpatriotic enough to send 
their subjects to fight by his side against their own country- 
men, but they had done so for gain, and would not continue 
to do so when it ceased to be profitable, while the artificial 
German States which he had created out of his conquests 
had not stability enough to be of use to him in his misfor- 
tune. The Kingdom of Westphalia was now breaking up, 
and the principal member of the Rhine Confederation had 
gone over to the Allies with an army of 36,000 men. If Wiir- 
temberg, Baden and Nassau should follow this example, and 
the Duchy of Berg go the way of the Kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, Napoleon would find himself in the heart of Germany, 
surrounded and cut off from France by a nation in arms. 

Thus in the middle of October Napoleon’s position was 
essentially different from what it had been at the expiration 
of the Armistice. Then he had depended on the resources 
of a vast though exhausted and partly disaffected Empire; 
now he rested solely on the army which he had with him in 
Saxony. His only chance henceforth lay in victory. Could 
he at this crisis win another Austerlitz his affairs would im- 
prove. The dissolution of the Confederation would be ar- 
rested at least for the time, and he would be able to make 
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his way back into France. This is all that can be even ima- 
gined, for such a general downfall as followed Jena was im- 
possible in a country which had the Landwehr and Land- 
sturm, and the defection of Austria from the Coalition, 
which had seemed possible at the beginning of September, 
was not conceivable after her grand stroke of the Treaty of 
Ried. Moreover the greatest victory would not check Wel- 
lington, who was now descending from the Pyrenees. But 
for the winning of an Austerlitz more was required than the 
skill of a Napoleon. The other factor was now wanting, the 
army of the Revolution, which had been created in the levée 
en masse of 1793 and formed in long years of warfare. It 
was observed that Napoleon’s present army had quite a dif- 
ferent character. 


The French troops (writes Ompteda), consisting in great part of young 
soldiers, fight in much the same way as the troops that were hastily raised in 
the first days of the Revolution. Now, as then, brandy is served out to the 
soldiers, and particularly to the cavalry, a little while before an attack is to 
; take place, and the troops already understand it as the sign of an approaching 
' engagement with the enemy. Their first attack is then made with great im- 
petuosity, but if the first shock is firmly met, confusion soon begins in the 
French ranks. " 


The battles of the end of August and the beginning of 
September had been for the most part offensive on the 
French side. They had been fought in Prussian and Aus- 
trian territory, inSilesia, Bohemia, and the Mark of Branden- 
burg. In the first week of October the war changes its 
character, and the offensive passes over to the Allies. The 
Silesian army under Bliicher passes the Elbe at Warten- 
burg on October 3rd, and on the next day the Northern 
army under the Crown Prince of Sweden crossed it at Acken 
and Rosslau. When Napoleon approached Leipzig on the 
14th he heard cannon on the south, which told him that the 
Bohemian army also had descended into Saxony. 

We must not be detained by the details of the battles 
which followed, at Liebertwolkwitz on the 14, at Wachau on 
the 16th, at Méckern on the same day, and at Leipzig on the 
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18th, or of the capture of Leipzig which followed on the 
roth. Let us only mark precisely what was the effect of 
the catastrophe. This defeat did not, any more than the 
Russian disaster, immediately and necessarily involve the 
fall of Napoleon. Considered with respect to him, it carried 
with it the downfall of his ascendancy in Germany, and 
_ brought him back to the position which he had held as First 
Consul. Considered with respect to Germany itself it in- 
volved the downfall of the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
particularly the direct conquest and capture of one of its 
leading princes, the King of Saxony. But when once Napo- 
leon had made his way with his discomfited army across the 
Rhine, what would become of the French Empire now a 
second time worsted in war remained to be decided. 


Life and Times of Stein, I11, 21 
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CHAPTER VII. 


STEIN AND THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


THE period which follows extends from October roth, 
1813, to May 30th, 1814, which is the date of the Treaty of 
Paris. It may be subdivided thus. The month of November 
is occupied with the direct consequences of the Battle of 
Leipzig. On the 1st and 2nd Napoleon carried his defeated 
army, some 70,000 men, across the Rhine at Mainz, and in 
the following days the Princes of the Rhine Confederation 
made their peace with the Allies. The middle of the month 
is occupied with the deliberations of the conquerors at 
Frankfurt and their negotiations with Napoleon. Near the 
end of it occurs the reconquest of Holland. December 
commences with the manifesto, in which the Allies declared 
their intention of prosecuting the war against Napoleon, 
whose cause they affect to separate from that of the French 
people, and the month passes in preparations on both sides 
for the new struggle. The invasion begins with the new 
year, and on March 31st Alexander and Frederick William 
enter Paris. April and May are spent in negotiations, and 
in the political revolution which in France accompanied the 
conclusion of the war. 

Stein took his share in all, entered Paris on April oth, 
and remained there till June 3rd. But in this chapter of 
his life we shall observe the rule of condensing the narra- 
tive in proportion as it departs from German affairs. 

Stein reached Leipzig the day after it was entered by 
the conquerors, and on the next day he writes to his wife 
some of his reflexions on the great event: 
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There it lies then, the monstrous fabric cemented with the blood and 
tears of so many millions, and reared by an insane and accursed tyranny; from 
one end of Germany to the other we may venture to say aloud that Napoleon 
is a villain and the enemy of the human race, that the shameful fettersin which 
he bound our country are broken, and the shame with which they covered us 
is washed out in streams of French blood. We owe these great results to the 
firmness and noble courage which the Emperor Alexander discovered in the 
great decision of last year, the heroic devotion of his people, the spirit of jus- 
tice and moderation which he displayed in all negotiations with the Powers 
which he invited to join their efforts to his own, to the devotion and abundant 
energy which Prussia has shown since she entered into the contest, to the 


spirit of indignation and hatred against the oppressor which was displayed on 
all sides. 


It is curious to see how much more struck Stein seems 
to be with the merits of Russia than with those of Prussia. 
He could not but catch an occasional glimpse of the Czar’s 
double-dealing, but perhaps he called it weakness, and 
threw the whole blame upon Metternich. For the rest, his 
thoughts follow in the track of his own experience. It had 
been his lot to look at the whole contest with Russian eyes, 
and for a long time he had fretted over the backwardness 
of Prussia. Prussian officials had thwarted him at Kénigs- 
berg, Prussian diplomatists at Kalisch, the King himself 
had been cold to him at Breslau. He acknowledges the 
great things Prussia has done since, but he cannot yet forget 
how differently she had behaved before, and if a Landwehr 
has been raised, he remembers better than others that a 
Commission from the Czar had been needed to set the 
scheme in motion. He goes on: “We owe the great result 
not to cowardly statesmen or miserable princes, but to”— 
the people? No, this strikes him as too much in the style 
of the Revolution—“to two bloody and eventful campaigns, 
rich in laurels and tears, to many bloody battles....” He 
ends by mentioning that the Allied Powers have conferred 
upon him the Central Administration of the territories 
occupied. ‘Repnin is named Governor of Saxony. I shall 
set out in a fortnight, as soon as the armies reach Frank- 
furt.” 

It appears from this announcement that all the hindrances 

21* 
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which had stood in the way of the revival of the Central 
Administration vanished at once on his appearance, for the 
matter must have been settled on the very day of his arrival 
at Leipzig. Hardenberg and Humboldt attributed the de- 
lays that had taken place earlier to Stein’s departure, and 
it certainly seems that they ceased on his reappearance. 
One of Ompteda’s correspondents remarks, “I cannot but 
admire the adroitness of the Baron vom Stein, who has been 
able to overcome the Austrian prejudices against his person 
in such a degree that his power and influence are evidently 
much increased by the new arrangement.” At the same 
time we do not positively know that the result was due to 
any adroitness on his part, and it is possible that Metter- 
nich’s or Nesselrode’s opposition may have been withdrawn 
for other reasons. 

The Treaty which reconstituted the Central Administra- 
tion was signed on October 21st by Metternich, Harden- 
berg, and Nesselrode for Austria, Prussia and Russia; 
Sweden acceded to it on the following day, and England 
later. The object was stated to be to raise funds for the 
expenses of the war from the territories which should be 
occupied, and to give them a War Administration such as 
might be most serviceable to the common cause. Under 
the new arrangement all territories were to be placed which 
should be for the moment without a Government, or whose 
rulers should not have joined the Allies; but such territories 
were accepted as had belonged before 1805 to Austria, 
Prussia, Sweden, or Hannover; that is, the signatories of the 
Treaty,—if we treat, as we are obliged to do, Hannover as 
identical with England. As to the territories whose Princes 
should have joined the Allies, the Central Administration 
should send an agent to them, but should have only such 
authority over them as should be granted in the respective 

treaties of adhesion. The territories were to be adminis- 
_ tered by Governors General. The principal function of the 
Board was to be the nomination of the Governors General 
and of the Agents, and the controlling of their administra- 
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tion, with full power of recall. The Governors were not, 
except in extreme necessity, to interfere with the Govern- 
ments already existing, or to act independently of them. 
The cost of the Central Administration was to be defrayed 
out of the revenues of the territories administered. It was 
to be in constant communication with a council of Delegates 
from the Allied Sovereigns, of which Hardenberg was to be 
Dean, it was only to extend its operations over a new terri- 
tory in accordance with their express command, and con- 
stantly to report its proceedings to them. In Articles 7 and 
8 it is stated that the conduct of the Central Administration 
is entrusted by the Allied Sovereigns to the Minister Baron 
vom Stein, upon whom the sole responsibility rests, and who 
shall create according to his own choice the necessary of- 
ficial Boards. 

It will be observed that in the new form of the Central 
Administration Stein holds a much greater position than in 
the old. There he was nominally not even President of the 
Board, though in the absence of Count Kotschubei he actu- 
ally presided. Now he is not merely President, but he 
creates his own Council, and what is still more important, 
the functions of the Council are purely consultative. In 
German technical language the bureaucratic form is sub- 
stituted for the collegial. Stein’s authority, as far as the 
members of the Council are concerned, is absolute, and he 
is only controlled by the Delegates of the Allied Sovereigns 
to whom he reports. Naturally he was much pleased at the 
position accorded to him; a letter from one of his sub- 
ordinates written early in November, says: “He is very well 
satisfied, so are all of us, particularly myself, but we are 
working like five hundred Dutchmen.” 

This last statement we can well believe, for Stein goes 
to work with the Napoleonic rapidity habitual to him. The 
first task which devolved upon him in his new capacity, the 
organisation of a Government for the conquered kingdom 
of Saxony, is actually accomplished on the same day on 
which the Central Administration itself officially came into 
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existence. In the next year, when Saxony had become the 
burning question at the Congress of Vienna, much was said 
of the Provisional Government which then existed in Saxony, 
and the name of Prince Repnin was much in men’s mouths, 
and occurs sometimes even in the Hansard of that year. 
Prince Repnin was the first Governor General appointed by 
Stein under the Treaty. He was named on October 21st, 
and on the 23rd the whole Council of Government had been 
created, and was assembled and addressed by Stein. It 
contained another Russian besides the Prince, a Prussian, 
and four Saxons, one of whom, Colonel v. Carlowitz, had 
lately been a fellow-traveller of Stein’s, and had pleased 
him by his devotion to the good cause, “a quality,” as he 
remarks, “rare among the Saxons;” and another was 
Korner, the father of the poet. Tne Prince himself had 
been Russian Ambassador at the Westphalian Court, and 
was well acquainted with German affairs. Stein seems to 
have been in no good humour with the Saxons, who had 
given so much trouble since April when he had hoped to 
bring them over easily to the cause of the Allies. He called 
them a people of lackeys, and said they were the German- 
French, as the Hannoverians were the German-Chinese. In 
his address on the 23rd he vented some of this ill-humour, 
but at the same time expressed his hope that for the future 
all would go well. To the organisation of Saxony he was 
able to devote not quite three weeks, 

The following passage from a letter of Nesselrode ad- 
dressed to him trom Meiningen Oct. 30th, shows the nature 
of the claims made on him from other quarters: 


’ Our advance is so rapid that we must hurry on the nomination of the 
different Governors in order to preserve order and unity in our administrative 
measures. We have drawn up the enclosed list, which the Emperor has ap- 
proved; I hope it will also receive the high approbation of your Excellency. 
But what seems to me still more important is that your Excellency should join 
us again as soon as possible. For this purpose I am commissioned to send 
you a most pressing invitation on the part of Count Metternich. On your jour- 
ney you might perhaps settle with all the Princes whom you find on your way. 
We have referred them all to your Excellency, and only reserved to ourselves 
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the conclusion of the Act of Adhesion. According to the news from the in- 
terior of France, which is confirmed by intercepted letters, the exertions made 
for the maintenance of the war are enormous; it is necessary therefore that 
Germany should keep pace. For this purpose we reckon on your activity and 
firmness. Do come tous soon. The great head-quarters will be, with God’s 
help, at Frankfurt in eight days; there it is to be hoped we shall have leisure 
to set in order what we leave behind us. Wrede is near Hanau, resolutely 
awaiting the Emperor Napoleon there, and is most eager to give him battle. 


It is rather startling to find Stein’s jealous rival in the 
favour of the Czar so eager now for his assistance, and his 
rival in German politics, Metternich, seconding Nesselrode. 
We learn from this that it was by no mere miracle of 
adroitness that he had overcome their prejudices, but that 
they had come to feel a new and pressing want. This is 
easily understood. In September, when they threw dif- 
ficulties in Stein’s way, his proposed Central Board may 
perhaps have seemed to them by no means urgently neces- 
sary, possibly even a mere contrivance by which he hoped 
to give himself importance, for the fortune of the campaign 
was not yet decided. The Battle of Leipzig made all the 
difference. Not only did it throw the government of Saxony 
instantly upon the Allies, but it made the dissolution of the 
Confederation of the Rhine a matter of certainty. In a few 
days they would have to undertake the government of half 
Germany. All the Empire which Napoleon won at Austerlitz 
was recovered at Leipzig. But a Coalition would evidently 
find still more difficulty in administering conquests than it 
had hitherto found in making them. There was a sudden 
demand for a man who should be at the same time a 
powerful administrator and in the confidence of the Allied 
Sovereigns. Stein certainly had not the confidence of the 
Emperor of Austria, but in other respects there was no one 
who could be compared with him in fitness; and it seems 
that at this moment even Nesselrode and Metternich felt 
glad that a man was to be found who not only had a great 
name in Prussia and the confidence of the Czar, but a cha- 
racter and an energy fitting him in a manner to succeed 
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Napoleon as Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
Thus we have before us the process by which Stein became 
Emperor of Germany. 


Besides organising a Government for Saxony, Stein was 
occupied while he remained at Leipzig—it is to be observed 
that Dresden had not yet surrendered to the Allies—with 
the question of the hospitals. Thirty-four thousand men, 
principally the wounded of the great battle, lay here in the 
most appalling misery and neglect, dying by hundreds of 
sheer want. A philanthropic physician, Dr. Reil, came 
from Berlin, and at Stein’s request wrote a report on the 
subject, which is too terrible to be quoted here. When 
Arndt reached Leipzig, near the end of October, he found 
Reil and Eichhorn, who was Secretary to the Central Board 
and has left an official history of its proceedings, the most 
frequent guests at Stein’s tea-table. Reil, he says, wasa 
sort of medical Commander-in-chief and displayed great 
energy, though he told his friends that he believed his days 
to be numbered, since he had taken the breath of a dying 
patient. He was not mistaken; a few weeks after he left 
Leipzig for Halle, to be present at his daughter’s wedding, 
and died on the way. Leipzig reminded Arndt of Wilna as 
he had seen it in the winter before; here, too, were hills of 
dead bodies, half-eaten by dogs and ravens. On Novem- 
ber gth he saw Stein and Eichhorn set out for head-quarters 
at Frankfurt, where, after a day spent in Weimar, they 
arrived on the 13th, if we may trust Pertz—for Stein him- 
self says about the roth, and Jackson records the arrival in 
his diary as happening on the 16th. 


Here he remained for a full month, and here, in the lull 
of military affairs, politics moved forward rapidly. Such an 
assemblage of all the Sovereigns with all the diplomatists 
of Europe in a great historic town, but without any pre- 
paration or pomp, constituted a kind of shabby rehearsal 
of the Congress of Vienna. Jackson’s Diary enables us to 
realise it: 
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November 17th. In the evening I assisted at a ball given by the town of 
Frankfurt to the Allied Sovereigns. Little expense was incurred in prepara- 
tions for it, the ball-room being but poorly decorated and no supper provided. 
But this féte was remarkable on account of the number of royal personages 
assembled together under the peculiar circumstances of the moment. Almost 
as many stars were to be seen glittering there as there were stars then shining 
in the firmament, and as many princely potentates as constellations—from the 
imperial and autocratic heads to the pettiest of the immediate princes. Be- 
sides the King of Prussia we had His Majesty of Bavaria—a good, jolly, 
farmer-like-looking fellow, crossed with the heaviness of a German prince, and 
who formed a principal object of curiosity and attention in this motley as- 
sembly. Then there was the Duke of Wiirzburg, very like his brother, the 
Emperor. The King of Wiirtemberg, who is on his way hither, was almost the 
only absentee. Bonaparte’s papa-in-law sneaked about as he always does, as 
if he were ashamed of himself. His brother-emperor, Alexander, though for 
the second time only that J have seen him wear shoes and stockings since he 
was invested, did not condescend to wear the Garter; at which I felt in such 
a rage that I almost wished I could have had it to strangle him with. His Im- 
perial Majesty sauntered about /atsant le jolt ceur with every pretty woman 
he met. 

The venerable Marshal Bliicher was present, covered with his well-earned 
honours, and wearing the latest additions to them, the Grand Crosses of Maria 
Theresa and St. George. I saw also, for the first time since my return to the 
Continent, Prince William of Prussia, who was extremely gracious. He talked 
with me a good deal of our old Berlin days, and was much concerned to hear 
of my brother’s ill-health. 

As to the women, I never saw at any7¢usion less beauty or more vulgarity. 
It was said that the new princess (Metternich had just been made a Prince) 
was to appear at this ball; but I heard Metternich say that his wife had re- 
mained at Vienna throughout the campaign, and at present had no thought of 
leaving it. The first in raz%, then, as in beauty, was the banker’s wife, 
Madame Bethmann, her pretensions to either one or the other being founded 
only on the poverty of all around her in both those qualities. Even a town-hall 
at Hull could hardly show a collection of women with less distinction in their 
appearance and manners; and as to good looks, I must in justice to my old 
friends say they would in that respect leave these Frankfurt belles far, far in 
the rear. There was a great crowd, but very little dancing. Alexander, and 
afterwards the King, led out Madame Bethmann, whose eyes—the best part 
of her face—then sparkled almost as brightly as the diamond stars of her 
illustrious cavaliers. She displayed some fine diamonds herself, and was cer- 
tainly most superbly dressed. 


Stein arrived yesterday , and showed himself for an hour at the ball. On ‘| 


ait that the joints of his Imperial Majesty’s fingers—the only pliable parts 
about him—are become more pliable than ever; more I suspect than from 
what comes within their grasp there is any occasion for. 


In this last sentence Jackson seems to hint at charges of 


( 
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corruption which in the gossip of the day were made 
against Stein. Such charges were certain to be made. As 
we have said Leipzig was the counterpart of Austerlitz, and 
it was followed by a corresponding sudden movement of 
the Small and Middle Princes, but in the opposite direction. 
As then they had rushed into the arms of France, so now 
they rushed into those of the Coalition. In the former 
case there had been monstrous tales of the bribery by 
which Talleyand had profited, and Stein now stood in much 
the same position as Talleyrand. We hear of the Princes 
being kept waiting in his ante-room, and if they would 
condescend to do this they would no doubt also be ready 
to offer him money. On these antecedent probabilities 
gossip would work. It is needless to say that Stein and 
Talleyrand were men of very different characters, and that 
the gossip which in the case of the latter very probably hit 
the mark has died away around Stein, so that no historian 
troubles himself to refute the charges that were made or to 
take any notice of them whatever. 

It is only here at Frankfurt that Jackson’s attention 
seems to have been drawn to Stein. In the earlier part of 
his diary Stein’s name sometimes occurs, but it is never 
accompanied with any epithet or remark, and both the 
Jacksons were absent from Germany during Stein’s Ministry, 
so that even now, when George Jackson and Stein came 
into pretty close contact at Frankfurt and Stein’s new office 
has made him conspicuous, Jackson seems to observe him 
without any favourable prepossession, Under date Novem- 
ber 20th we find the following: 


At the Chancellor’s we met M. de Stein, who had just completed his plan 
for the military organisation of Germany. It goes upon the principle of doub- 
ling in every instance the amount of contingent which, according to the 
Rhenish Confederation, each Power was to furnish to France, viz. one-half in 
regulars, the other in militia and levies (7. e. Landwehr and Landsturm). Both 
Stein and the Chancellor declared their disapproval of the measures taken and 
now in agitation respécting France (¢. ¢. measures of conciliation) to be as 
strong as our own. . 
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And under date December st we read the following: 


Ancillon called early, and I had a long and interesting conversation with 
him. He admits that the state of affairs at this moment is most melancholy. 
The petty princes are disgusted with the hauteur and arrogance of Stein, and 
an indisposition towards our cause is excited, of which, if the tide should turn, 
it would hardly be possible to calculate the mischief; whilst the indecision of 
Nesselrode and the nullity of Hardenberg threaten the worst consequences; 
for by them Metternich is become in fact Emperor, unrestricted by the control, 
though not unaccompanied by the dissatisfaction and ill-humour of his col- 
leagues. Stein keeps the German princes waiting for hours in his ante-room, 
and when at last they obtain the honour of an audience, he treats them in a 
haughty, overbearing manner, which I am sure no Englishman, who had an 
atom of self-respect, would submit to. 


Stein had long before avowed that he could not use the 
suaviter in modo with the German Princes. That he was not 
popular with them is not surprising, and may show at any 
rate that they had not succeeded in corrupting him. These 
Princes were in his view traitors against Germany and the 
cause of all her disasters, who richly deserved to be de- 
posed, and would have been deposed at once if he could 
have had his way. How he himself regarded their im- 
portunate applications appears from the following, written 
to his wife on November 27th: 


If I am less regular in writing than you have a right to expect, I beg you 
to attribute it partly to business and partly to the enormous waste of my time 
in listening to importunate and tedious people. The deluge of princes and 
sovereigns begins to abate, they have been treated much better than they de- 
served; meanwhile they have been bound to aid the common cause with 
troops, money and necessaries, and at the Peace their lot will be decided. The 
most ludicrous and at the same time most odious of them is the tyrant of Wir- 
temberg, monstrous in figure and pride! His cowardice and debauchery—oh ! 
‘this fellow will certainly come to an end suitable to such a character! All the 
other princelings are poor creatures, very much astonished at being treated 
with so much ceremony and being allowed a much more honourable existence 
than they have deserved by their contemptible beaviour. 


It was not merely to indulge a personal antipathy that 
Stein treated these princes imperiously. He was struggling 
against the policy of Ried which just at this time was work- 
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ing incalculable mischief. The principle of it received a 
new application in the Treaty concluded by Austria with 
Wirtemberg at Fulda on November 3rd. The King’s full 
sovereignty was assured to him, with reserve of the political 
arrangements which might be made for restoring and assur- 
ing the independence and liberty of Germany in the Peace 
soon to be concluded; but such arrangements were not to 
affect the original territories of Wirtemberg, and were to 
be compensated by an equivalent as full and as convenient 
to Wiirtemberg. If these terms were not quite so good as 
those which had been granted to Bavaria, there was not on 
the other hand the same excuse for overlooking the crimes 
of the King of Wirtemberg. He did not come in till after 
the Battle of Leipzig, whereas Bavaria came in before; he 
did not for a moment conceal his unreserved devotion to 
France, nor deserve his pardon even by any affectation of 
repentance, whereas Bavaria had made a serious ‘attempt 
to cut off Napoleon’s retreat. What Stein says of him is 
fully confirmed by a strong adherent of Metternich, our 
own Lord Aberdeen, then at Frankfurt. He writes to Lord 
Castlereagh on December 24: 


I am sorry to inform you of the loss of one of our new friends. The King 
of Wiirtemberg :has written to Bonaparte to say that the alliance has been 
forced upon him, and that he looks forward to the time when he may be able 
to assist him with effect. The cause of this conduct is to be found in his hatred 
of Bavaria. He can never forgive Austria for granting more favourable terms 
to Bavaria than to himself.... The King is abhorred in the country, and I 
should not be the least surprised if measures were taken to place the govern- 
ment of the State at least for the present in other hands.... A circumstance 
which occurred when the King received the intelligence of the battle of Hanau 
and, as it was then believed, of Wrede’s death, excited universal indignation. 
The King was at supper with a party ofa description of which you may pro- 
bably have heard. The most savage joy was displayed, and the health of 
Napoleon repeatedly drunk. I leave you to judge if we can leave our rear 
exposed in the bold movement which we have now undertaken. We must be 
assured of the state of Wiirtemberg, as in the case of disaster treachery might 
be fatal. Of course an &/ai, if possible, will be avoided, 


Here we have a specimen of the effect of the Austrian 
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policy. It did not merely sacrifice the interests of the people, 
or of Germany as a whole, to the military expediency of ob- 
taining the alliance of the Princes, but it sustained the in- 
terest of the Princes even at the manifest risk of introducing 
an enemy into the camp. 

All that Stein could do to check this infatuation was to 
procure the adoption of certain clauses to be inserted in the 
treaties with those States of the Rhenish Confederation 
which had not yet come in. These clauses bound them to 
acquiescence in the cessions of territory that might be 
found necessary at the Peace, and in the new order of 
things that might be found necessary for the preservation 
of the independence of Germany. He acknowledges that 
the clauses were very vague; it was perhaps a still greater 
mischief that Bavaria was not bound by them, and that Aus- 
tria had entered ona course which would incline her to strip 
them as much as possible of meaning. 

Severity was however used in particular cases. There 
was no thought of protecting ithe Princes of purely Napo- 
leonic origin, the King of Westphalia, or the Grand-Duke 
of Berg. Some smaller princes, such as the Prince of Isen- 
burg, incurred forfeiture for special crimes. One conspicuous 
example was made. Frankfurt itself, the old Imperial City, 
in which the Princes were at this moment assembled, had 
been lately under the government of—whom? Of our old 
friend Dalberg. He has accompanied us through the whole 
of our long narrative. As long before as 1785 Stein had ex- 
pressed a wish that he might become Archbishop of Mainz, 
and he had risen to that title, and to other and stranger 
titles since. He was now Grand-Duke of Frankfurt, with 
Eugene Beauharnais as his nominated successor. As he 
was always brought out on occasions of show, so now he 
was selected as the most proper and dignified victim, and 
Stein, in whose behalf vain petitions were making to Dal- 
berg when last we cast a look at him, now takes possession 
of his territory as President of the Central Board. It is said 
that he found the territory burdened with an administration 
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numerous enough for a population of 10,000,000, and 
composed of corrupt adventurers, ‘a French - Jewish 
pyramid,” with a certain ‘Count Benzel-Sternau at the 
top. Dalberg had disappeared, “carrying his bad con- 
science with him,” as Eichhorn says; the scape-goat, in 
fact, of greater criminals who were not suspected of having 
consciences at allt 


Dalberg had made himself very popular in Frankfurt, 
particularly among the ladies, by his affable manners. One 
of these ladies extolled him to Stein whom she met at a 
party: “Ah, your Excellency, he was so good!” His an- 
swer marks how much his estimate had changed since 1785: 
““Yes, madam, he was so good! He did not eat children nor 
drink ink. Did he dance with you too? That is what he was 
—a dancing-master!” 


And thus after Saxony it fell to Stein to organise Govern- 
ments for the two Grand-duchies of Berg and Frankfurt, 
with some outlying territories, for as to the Kingdom of 
Westphalia the expelled Princes of the Houses of Bruns- 
wick and Hessen were restored in the greater part of it. Tris 
empire now began to be considerable in extent. He had 
created his bureau, nominating two Prussians, Friese and 
Eichhorn (later a Prussian Minister), and the Austrian Count 
Spiegel. His Russian nominee was one who has since be- 
come widely known, Nicolas Turgeneff, author of Za 

j Russie et Les Russes. None of those who knew Stein ad- 
; mired him more. He calls him the greatest of modern 
; Germans, and in his book, when he urges upon the Russians 
| reforms similar to those which were made in Prussia in 
' 1808, he points to Stein as a proof that sweeping reforms 
+ are not necessarily inconsistent with pious reverence for the 
‘ past. Nicolas Turgeneff suffered exile from Russia along 
+ with so many others at the accession of the Emperor Nicho- 
: las, and spent most of his long life in Paris. He outlived the 
, war of 1870, and it is said that when his sons, who naturally 
' were half Frenchmen, were tempted to fight for France, he 
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was heard to exclaim, “What! fight against Stein’s country! 
Impossible!” 

Commissions of the leading Ministers sat to lay down 
the general principles upon which the Board was to act in 
its three main tasks, which were the raising of funds, the 
drawing of supplies, and the levying of troops from the 
territory of the Rhenish Confederation. It appears that in 
these Commissions Stein played the part of a Prime Minis- 
ter, making his proposals and procuring the acceptance of 
them. The sum to be exacted was fixed at 17,000,000 gul- 
den, and paper money was issued on the security of this 
fund. Troops of the line were to be raised to the amount 
of 145,000, and Landwehr to the same number. Over these 
great Departments Ministers were set. Stein appointed 
Count Solms-Laubach to superintend the financial arrange- 
ments of the Board, and at the same time the important 
affair of hospitals. For his War Minister to superintend the 
raising of troops he appointed the Prussian Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rihle v. Lilienstern, with the title of Commissary- 
General. At the same time he nominated Agents of the 
Board to several Courts; on the list of these we find the 
poet Max v. Schenkendorf, who was appointed to Baden. 
From the territory which was under the direct government 
of the Board Stein computes that he raised 57,000 men, that 
is, 40,000 from Saxony, 11,000 from the Duchy of Berg, and 
6,000 from that of Frankfurt. But where the Board confined 
itself to watching and stimulating the action of the Govern- 
ments it met with the greatest opposition. This subject may 
be dismissed when we have transcribed a few sentences from 
a report sent to the Austrian Chief of the Staff, Radetzky, 
on February 8th, 1814, and written under the direction of 
Rihle v. Lilienstern. 


The arming of the country goes on slowly. It is acquiesced in willingly 
by the people, but regarded by the Governments with such indifference, not 
to say repugnance, that we may see that the old spirit, which for centuries has 
forbidden our divided country to be great, has grown worse rather than better 
through what has passed. 
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Wiartemberg, to begin with, has published an edict for a Landsturm of 
too,ooo men, which is a real mockery of signed treaties and a contempt of the 
Allies....As to Darmstadt, its edicts have the appearance of being intended 
to bring the evée en masse and all that is involved in it into ridicule and con- 
tempt by inadequacy in the design and pitiable feebleness in the execution. 
These petty Governments will not do for the preservation of Germany what 
they never dared to refuse to their master Napoleon....Most miserable of all 
seem to me the Hessians of the Electorate, dragging after the army without 
uniforms or cloaks—mere food for the hospital !...We see a schism and oppo- 
sition between the views of the people and the Governments, and especially 
between the way of thinking of the cz-devan? sovereigns, the mediatised and 
their present sovereign lords. The people are full of hatred to everything 
French, and readiness for whatever may prevent theirreturn....It is recognized 
that Germany wants a single Government, and that all evils had their source 
in its division. The enormous debts, the waste of the petty Governments, the 

| reflexion that taxation cannot but increase in consequence of all this arbitrary 

| power, occur to all....Among the mediatised the tone of feeling has altered 
since they were transformed into subjects. The memory of their past greatness 
seems to them not to be recalled. They are in favour of a powerful Constitu- 
tion, which may protect them by just laws against the lords who have been 
forced on them by French interference. They are ready for everything which 
may lead to this, most ready to be servants of a great Prince, but not slaves of 
a small one.,..As to the sovereign Governments, almost all are so little German, 
so little pleased with what is now happening that in their hearts they would 
have the past back again....They would gladly, if fortune were to change, 
bring the troops they now levy for the Allies as an oblation to their old Master, 
who was much more to their mind, who let them do what they would on con- 
dition that they put the resources of their territories at the service of his 
dominion. 


It is in this character of the Governments that we have 
the explanation of Stein’s hauteur and arrogance. The 
most imperious man in Germany could not be imperious 
enough in dealing with them. How he raged, some stories 
remain to show. Of the Elector of Hessen he exclaimed, 
“This will never do. I must have cannon; arguments are 
thrown away upon this man.” But he was not always in this 
mood. We find him at times playing the peace-maker be- 
tween Princes and their subjects. A Prince of Waldeck, who 
had assumed the Napoleonic sovereignty in his small do- 
minions by cancelling the rights of the Estates, was brought 
by Stein to a better mind. 

Thus in this moment of transition the unity of Germany 
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was in a fashion preserved by Stein’s Central Department. 
Outside the Prussian and Austrian dominions his authority 
went everywhere by means of his Agents, if not of his 
Governors General, though no doubt in countries like Wiir- 
temberg it was a very feeble and ineffectual authority. It is 
said that some officers conceived at this time the notion 
of converting Stein’s nickname into a reality. They ap- 
plied to Nicholas Vogt, a Professor of Constitutional Law, 
to know whether Stein was legally eligible to the imperial 
throne of Germany, and received an answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

It was a matter of course that the sequestration of his 
estates, which had continued since 1809, should cease with 
the fall of Napoleon’s power in Germany. The Duke of 
Nassau took it off and paid up all arrears, while Blicher 
garrisoned the estate with soldiers, and Stein’s sister 
Marianne went to take charge of it. Atonement at the same 
time was made for the injuries which had been done to her, 
and the restoration of the Foundation of Wallerstein was 
decreed by the Elector of Hessen. We find Stein thinking 
how he may compensate his wife for her long privations. 
“It depends entirely on you,” he writes, “to choose your 
place of residence where you will, whether at Berlin or 
Vienna, and settle yourself there as soon as it is agreeable 
to you, and I earnestly entreat you to consult your own 
pleasure only.” 

But during these same short weeks at Frankfurt some- 
thing was decided of far greater importance and far more 
interesting, we may be sure, to Stein than the transforma- 
tion of the Rhenish Confederation, or even the restoration 
of his estates. The last miracle of this miraculous year was 
performed. The destruction of Napoleon’s Empire had 
gone forward since the first months in successive stages an- 
swering to the stages by which, since the beginning of the 
century, it had been created. The Treaty of Kalisch had 
cancelled that of Tilsit, and revived that of Bartenstein. 
The adhesion of Austria to the Coalition had cancelled, ina 
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sense, the Treaty of Pressburg, so that in the war of the 
autumn the question which had been decided in the cam- 
paign of 1805 was tried over again. Leipzig was the coun- 
terpart of Austerlitz, and the creation of Stein’s Central 
Department was the Repeal of the Act of the Confederation 
of the Rhine. The process of undoing had paused for a 
moment at Lunéville. The personal work of Napoleon was 
substantially destroyed; but the work of the Revolution, 
that earlier work of which he had been only a principal 
author, but neither the sole author nor designer, still re- 
mained. We have remarked that in reading of this mighty 
change our minds move too fast. We know so well what 
the catastrophe is to be that we have scarcely patience to 
attend to the details, and are like the audience at a play 
who hear nothing of the closing scene because they are busy 
in looking for their hats and overcoats. It is curious to ob- 
serve that those who originally witnessed the transformation 
were not only not in this mood but in just the opposite. Their 
minds did not move fast enough. They could not realise, 
could not believe what they saw. After having for so many 
years waited in vain for a change of fortune, they had insensi- 
bly become incapable of recognizing it when it came, and all 
the more so because it came with such extreme suddenffess. 
We have seen that neither the Prussian nor the Austrian Go- 
vernment had been confident that the Russian disaster would 
lead even to the downfall of the Rhenish Confederation. 
All they had ventured to hope was that they themselves 
would be relieved from the extreme pressure which they 
had felt, Prussia since 1807, Austria since 1809. Events had 
outstripped all their expectations. Their armies stood at 
the Rhine, and Germany was free. With a kind of bewilder- 
ment they saw a series of new questions come into view, 
questions which they had considered to be at rest, and 
which they had never expected to hear discussed again. 
Who of late years had imagined that the settlement of 
Lunéville would ever be touched? It seemed a matter of 
ancient history that at the close of the 18th century Europe 
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had involved itself in a rash war with the French Revolution, 
and that France rousing herself in terrible might had not 
only shaken off the invaders, but had actually conquered 
Belgium and the Left Bank of the Rhine. For nine long 
years the European controversy about the natural frontiers 
of France had continued. In that quarrel a series of repub- 
lican heroes had won renown, of whom some were dead 
long since, Hoche, Marceau, Kléber, Pichegru, and others 
had passed out of sight, as Dumouriez, Jourdan, and that 
Moreau who in this summer of 1813 had flashed into light 
again for a moment, only to disappear for ever. It had been 
the glory of the First Consul to settle that controversy which 
others had begun, and after it was settled there had been 
for a moment a universal peace, and there had been a con- 
tinental peace of four years. The great conquest of the 
Revolution seemed as secure as the conquests of Louis XIV., 
Belgium united as indissolubly to France as Alsace, or say 
Franche Comté. It was now, while the Allies paused at 
Frankfurt, that this question came to the front again. 

In other words, the war became offensive instead of de- 
fensive. Hitherto the motive of the Allies had been resist- 
ance to an intolerable tyranny. It was quite another motive 
which now led them to reclaim Belgium and the Left Bank. 
Those populations had now been French so long that no 
one thought of them any longer as subject to a foreign 
tyranny. The demand now made was inspired by a con- 
scious superiority of power. It was the demand of con- 
querors, not of successful insurgents. The balance of for- 
tune was not merely brought to an equilibrium by the new 
weights put into the scale; it suddenly inclined to the other 
side. And this was plainly inevitable. It was not merely 
that France had lost between May and October that army 
which in the first months of the year it had seemed a miracle 
that she should be able to furnish. Besides this, it was now 
perceived that in estimating the change which had taken 
place the forces of the Rhenish Confederation must be 
reckoned twice. Not only Napoleon had lost them, but the 
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Allies had gained them. Just as after the Armistice a new 
army had been added to the Allied force, that of the Em- 
peror of Austria, so now a new Potentate entered the field 
with his army; I mean Stein. There could be no doubt, 
when the matter was quietly considered at Frankfurt, that, 
considering the unbounded resources of the Allies on the 
one hand, and on the other the contraction of Napoleon’s 
territory and its exhaustion by the losses of 1812 and 1813, 
the Coalition, provided only it remained unanimous, could 
exact from Napoleon almost any concessions it might de- 
sire. 

The change in the character of the war was announced 
to the public by Arndt, who remained behind at Leipzig 
when Stein left it for Frankfurt, and there wrote his pam- 
phlet, The Rhine a German River but not a German Frontier. 
This was a direct attack upon the settlement of Lunéville, 
and an announcement that the work of the Revolution must 
go the same way as the work of the Empire. Arndt tells us 
that it had the full approval of Gessler, Kérner and Stein, 
and that Hardenberg, who was then personally a stranger to 
him, sent him a letter of approbation. Considering how very 
opportunely the question was now raised, and that Stein 
systematically used Arndt’s voice when he wanted to address 
the public, we expect to be told that the pamphlet was 
written for Stein and to his order, but since Arndt does not 
say so, it seems likely that the idea and plan were really his 
own. 

But the Coalition was in some degree weakened by its 
very success. Austria in the first place desired nothing so 
much as peace, and in the second began to look for help to 
Napoleon, as soon as his power was reduced within compass, 
if he could be taught only a little moderation, against the 
Alliance of Russia and Prussia, and the dangerous principles 
which animated it. Gentz writes: 


The spirit which had been aroused in Germany through the universal re- 
sistance to the French dominion, which had been powerfully stimulated by 
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Stein’s proclamations, and which particularly in Prussia had reached such a 
point that the War of Liberation looked not unlike a War of Liberty, suggested 
serious reflexions and anxieties for the future; and the idea that the fall of a 
despotism founded on the Revolution might well lead to revolution again 
rather than to a real restoration, was one which I in particular was active in 
diffusing. 


We have seen how in July Austria would have made 
peace without even positively requiring the dissolution of 
the Rhenish Confederation. She was equally ready now to 
grant France her “natural frontiers.” She was supported by 
the new members of the Alliance, the Princes of the Con- 
federation. And she had a friend in the King of Prussia’s 
long-tried repugnance to decisive measures, and in the 
vague feeling which the campaigns of 1792 and 1793 had 
left behind, that however weak France might appear, she 
would prove unexpectedly formidable when invaded, and 
that an invasion in the winter was especially objectionable. 
Besides the King, Hardenberg among the statesmen and 
Knesebeck among the military men were also disposed for 
peace. 

The war-party was still the old Prussian war-party of 
1808, except that it had lost one leading member and gained 
another. Scharnhorst was gone. Gneisenau was its military 
and Stein its political chief; it is vaguely related that on the 
morrow after the Battle of Leipzig the two men had met in 
Leipzig market-place and had agreed together that the war 
must be prosecuted to the downfall of Napoleon. But this 
party had received a great accession in the Emperor Alex- 
ander. He might not always be a staunch friend to Prussia, 
but he could have no reason to spare Napoleon. He could 
never hope to make his subjects understand that he was 
really waging a defensive war, and therefore he would be 
accused of having shed their blood in vain if he did not offer 
them vengeance. England also inclined, though not de- 
cidedly, to the warlike side. Lord Castlereagh writes on 
November ist that 


The English nation is likely to view with disfavour any peace which doe 
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not confine France strictly within her ancient limits, indeed peace with Bona- 
parte on any terms would be far from popular....... We still are ready to 
encounter with our Allies the hazards of peace, if peace can be made on the 
basis proposed, satisfactorily executed; and we are not inclined to go out of 
our way to interfere in the internal government of France, however much we 
might desire to see it placed in more pacific hands. But I am satisfied we 
must not encourage our Allies to patch up an imperfect arrangement. If they 
will do so we must submit; but it should appear in that case to be their own 
act, not ours, 


But for the Czar this war-party would have found itself 
greatly overmatched, and even as it was the opposite faction 
had won before Stein arrived in Frankfurt a victory which 
might have proved decisive. It had been resolved on No- 
vember 9th to open negotiations with Napoleon through a 
certain St. Aignan, a French diplomatist who had been 
taken prisoner after the Battle of Leipzig. The plan was 
| that there should be no Armistice but that a Congress should 

meet at some place on the right bank of the Rhine, which 
should deliberate on the basis of giving to France her 
“natural frontiers,” that is the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, to Germany freedom, to Spain her old dynasty, 
and to Italy and Holland independence under a form which 
was to bea subject of discussion. By this proposal Napoleon 
was allowed once more to decide his own destiny, as in the 
summer at the conclusion of the Armistice. After all his 
; defeats, it was still at his option to remain not only a 
t , Sovereign, but the first Sovereign in Europe, with a posi- 
tion greater than had ever been held by Louis XIV. 
\ ‘He flung away this chance as he had flung away the 
‘ other. 

As before, we are driven to explain his conduct by one 
of two hypotheses. Either his astonishing fortune had dis- 
turbed his power of calculation, or he was secretly conscious 
that he could not afford to make peace on disadvantageous 
terms. If he really thought it still possible to recover his 
Empire in Germany, his belief in his fortune must have de- 
generated into an insane superstition. He must have al- 
owed himself to look for effects without causes, whether 
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moral or material. It would explain everything if we might 
suppose that he felt the impossibility of supporting himself 
on the throne if he should make peace without recovering 
his lost prestige. For surely it would have proved impos- 
sible. Can we imagine him reigning in tranquillity with his 
glory obscured, the victorious Allies threatening him, and 
the French reckoning up at their leisure losses to which 
there is nothing parallel in the history:of war? It is re- 
marked by Bernhardi that he does not actually appear to 
have doubted that he could make peace if he would, and 
that from his utterances it seems as if French opinion 
counted for nothing in his calculations. But surely we ought 
not to judge by his utterances. If he were really in the 
dilemma that he could not make peace, and could only suc- 
ceed by war through some unheard-of.turn of fortune, his 
language and his conduct would, I think, have been just 
what they were. He would spurn all negotiation, not as 
needless but as useless, and he would adopt a tone of gas- 
conade in order to keep up the ardour of his generals against 
the lucky moment which would certainly arrive to such a 
favourite of fortune as he was. 

Of course the interest of France went for nothing in these 
calculations. A patriot in Napoleon’s place would have 
bitterly repented the excesses by which the secure conquest 
of the Revolution, acquired by so much devotion and hero- 
ism, had been brought into peril again. He would have 
said, Let France keep that at any rate, whatever happens 
tome. We instinctively feel that in the case of Napoleon 
such reflexions would have been quite out of character. It 
cost him nothing to sacrifice the fortune of France to his 
own, or rather to an infinitesimal chance of bettering his 
own. His answer, dated Nov. 16th, accepted the proposal 
of a Congress and suggested that it should meet at Mann- 
heim, but evaded the acceptance of the basis. A fortnight 
later he did indeed consent to allow Caulaincourt to begin 
negotiations on this basis, stipulating, however, that Jerome 
should remain in Westphalia, and that Germany should have 
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no federal Constitution. But the tardy and perhaps illusory 
concession came too late. Before the year was out, the 
Treaty of Lunéville went after those of Tilsit and Pressburg, 
and when a little later the Congress did meet at Chatillon, 
it was on the basis of the frontier of 1792, that is, the cession 
by France of all that she had gained in 20 years of war, and 
her descent from an eminence which she might easily have 
maintained by moderation, and which it does not now seem 
possible for her ever to attain again, 

The march of events had not paused while Napoleon 
was hesitating. Defection spread from the Rhenish Con- 
federation to Holland. On Nov. 15th insurrection broke 
out in Amsterdam; the cry of Oranje boven! was heard again; 
on the 24th appeared the vanguard of Biilow’s army, the 
army of the North; Arnheim was taken on the 30th, and the 
entry of the Prince of Orange followed on December 2nd. 
Meanwhile an Austrian army was making progress in Dal- 
matia, and fortresses were falling on the Weichsel, Oder, 
and Elbe; Dresden surrendered with a garrison of 36,000. 
men. Alli this could not fail to strengthen the war-party. 
Stein attributes its final victory to the determination of the 
Czar. He writes: 


Austria was in favour of concluding a Peace on lenient terms, her com- 
munications with St. Aignan were in this sense, and to her Allies she re- 
presented the probability and the danger of a popular war in France, and the 
use of the same means of defence by Landwehr and Landsturm, which had 
been resorted to in Germany. But the Emperor held it impossible that the 
peace could be lasting so long as Napoleon remained on the throne, and as he 
expressed this firm resolution there remained nothing but to consider the way 
of prosecuting the war. 


We may be sure that Stein’s advice supported Alexan- 
der in this resolution; Pertz goes further, and asserts that 
the resolution was a consequence of his advice, but for 
which a pernicious Peace would have been concluded. His 
authority for this statement is Eichhorn, who was much in 
Stein’s society at this time. But did Eichhorn hear Stein 
positively assert it, or did he only conjecture from the tone 
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of his language that the fact was so? Arndt tells us that 
Stein was systematically silent about his relations with the 
Czar, and it seems difficult to imagine that Eichhorn can 
have positively known more than that Stein’s advice was 
decidedly in favour of war. 

Not only the military history of the invasion, but even 
its political history lie outside the scope of this book, which 
confines itself as much as possible to German affairs. We 
shall be content therefore with the briefest indication of 
Stein’s movements from the time when the Allies published 
their manifesto (December Ist) to the date of his departure 
from Paris, June 3rd. The Allies did not repeat the mis- 
take they had made at the beginning of 1813 of allowing 
Napoleon four months to retrieve his losses. This time 
they only gave him a month. The time was spent by Stein 
in the south-west of Germany. He left Frankfurt on Decem- 
ber 18th, and after paying a short visit to the Czar at Carls- 
ruhe went to Freiburg, where the head-quarters of the Al- 
lies now were. Here he was occupied with his administra- 
tive duties, particularly with the organisation of hospitals. 
When the invasion began, the three armies divided the 
Rhine between them. The Northern Army, nominally com- 
manded by the Crown Prince of Sweden, advanced through 
Holland across the Lower Rhine; that which had been known 
as the Silesian Army, commanded by Bliicher, took the 
Middle Rhine, and St. Priest’s division crossed near Stein’s 
house at Nassau. But the Great Army under Schwarzen- 
berg passed on December 21st into Switzerland, from 
whence they were to make their way to the high table-land 
of Langres. Alexander went to Basel, and Stein followed 
him on January 9th. Here he had a glimpse of Swiss poli- 
tics, and negotiated with deputies from Geneva about the 
incorporation of their Republic into the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. These republican and small-state affairs had a certain 
strangeness for the Imperial Baron. He writes to his wife: 
“‘One is obliged, it must be confessed, to try and narrow 
one’s view, to concentrate one’s sight which was accustomed 
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to range over great areas, if one would take an interest in 
affairs here. One cannot but be friendly to the people— 
honest, sensible, enlightened, respectable folk, and very 
pleasant society; only one cannot acquit them of losing 
sight of the great interest of all nations in their domestic 
squabbles.” And Pertz remembers to have heard him say, 
‘At Geneva if you seea man at a window suddenly jump out, 
jump after him without hesitation; you will be sure to get 
at least 5 per cent. by it.” 

The invasion brought with it a great enlargement of 
Stein’s administrative functions. In addition to the territory 
of the Rhenish Confederation he had now to provide a 
Government for the territory occupied by the Allies within 
France. In Germany it had been a principal part of his 
task to levy troops from the territory occupied. The ques- 
tion now rose whether this should be attempted in the terri- 
tories which had been incorporated with France from the 
Treaty of Lunéville, on the German Left Bank, or in Bel- 
gium. But for the feebleness of the patriotic sentiment in 
the Germany of that age the Allies might have found de- 
voted soldiers among the Germans who had been forced for 
II years to call themselves Frenchmen. But it was not so; 
these populations had no sense of injury, and no attempt 
was now made to enlist them against their former rulers. It 
was only necessary therefore to provide an administration 
which should levy money and supplies for the invaders and 
guard the communications of their armies. 

Stein divided the whole territory to be administered into 
three great regions, corresponding to the line of march of 
the three armies. These regions stretched from the Upper 
Rhine, Middle Rhine and Lower Rhine respectively towards 
Paris. An Austrian Governor-general was placed at Colmar 
to govern Alsace, another at Vesoul to govern the Depart- 
ments of Doubs, Jura, Saéne Supérieure, and Vosges; an- 
other was to govern Marne Supérieure, Aube, Yonne and 
Céte d’Or; and it was intended to create a fourth govern- 
ment for Loiret, Loire and Cher, Niévre and Allier. In the 
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region of the Middle Rhine Justus Gruner was placed at 
Treves to govern the Departments of Donnersberg, Saar, 
Rhine and Mosel; and Alopaus at Nancy for Meurthe, Meuse, 
Mosel and Ardenne; while two more governments were 
planned for Marne, Seine and Marne, Aisne and Ardenne, 
-and for Seine and Oise, Oise, Eure and Loire. In the region 
of the Lower Rhine Sack was placed at Aachen to govern 
Roer, Urthe, and Meuse Inférieure; another Governor- 
general seated at Brussels governed Sambre and Meuse, 
Dyle and Jemappe; and two more governments were 
planned for Nord and Pas de Calais, and for Somme and 
Seine Inférieure. 

Here is a letter to the Frau vom Stein, in which these 
arrangements are referred to: 


Chaumont, January 30th. You see from the date of my letter that we 
are making progress, and are on the way to Babylon. We hope to arrive soon, 
‘Will you come to us then? Pozzo is here; he is thoroughly constant, noble, 
well-disposed, energetic, full of intelligence and counsel; he is of the greatest 
service, and begs to be remembered to you. Laharpe (the Czar’s tutor) is a 
man of much intelligence and experience, his appearance is agreeable and in- 
spires confidence. 

What do you say to it, my love? I, declared an outlaw and enemy of the 
French by Napoleon, am busy in organismg governments for twenty con- 
quered Departments, am sending Alopaus to Nancy as Governor of Meurthe, 
Mosel, Meuse and Ardenne, and proposing Sternberg to cooperate with me at 
Paris. Does not all this strike you as very extraordinary ? 


He did not, however, look back afterwards with any 
great satisfaction to his French administration. He writes: 


The execution of these arrangements on the Left Bank of the Rhine and 
in Belgium was free from difficulty on account of the detestation which the 
inhabitants felt for the French: these territories accordingly were turned to 
the profit of the Allies. It was otherwise in France; here the inhabitants 
offered the greatest resistance to the arrangements which it was necessary to 
make, Napoleon having removed all administrative authorities; the payment 
of tazes fell in a great measure into abeyance; the insurrections of the country 
people which broke out in many of the Departments which were occupied, for 
ezampls in Lorraine, and the short continuance of the administration, which 
was dissolved again, and authority given back to France by a Convention 
dated April 23d, 1814, did not allow anything to acquire any stability. 
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Stein’s account of the campaign in France is as fol- 
lows: 


In January, 1814, at Langres, Lord Castlereagh, the principal English 
Minister, arrived in the Head-quarters. The Emperor Alexander was still em- 
bittered against Metternich, who however ruled Nesselrode and Hardenberg. 
To prevent Castlereagh from falling under the same influence I recommended 
his brother Sir Charles Stuart, with whom I had been on friendly terms since 
Dresden, to warn him not to yield altogether to Metternich’s influence, and so 
lose the Emperor’s confidence, which it was important that he should acquire 
in order to frustrate an idea the Emperor had conceived of giving Bernadotte 
a ruling position in France. Stuart betrayed this confidential communication 
to Metternich, who spoke of it to the Emperor and maliciously named me. 
The latter said to me at dinner that I had said something to his disadvantage, 
and later at Paris he referred to it again. 

Castlereagh united with Metternich to keep the Emperor from advancing 
further into France, and Hardenberg and Nesselrode worked on the same 
side. The Emperor declared he would continue the war alone and without 
foreign help, and asked the King how he would decide. The King stated his 
objections, but at the same time said he would not desert him. Both sovereigns 
went to Chaumont, and here they soon got the news of Napoleon’s advance 
upon Brienne; they hurried thither, and the Battle of La Rothiére was fought 
on February 2nd, 1814; its consequence was the advance to Troyes and 
Nangis. 

Austria wanted peace and the negotiations at Chatillon began; those who 
held tothe impossibility of a permanent peace with Napoleon and the ne- 
cessity of a vigorous prosecution of the war, of whomI was one, were censured 
by the Austrians as exalted and fanatical; thus for instance the Imperial Privy 
Councillor Baldacy expressed himself in my presence, and tried to demon- 
strate to me the necessity of peace on account of the exhaustion of the 
armies. 

The Conferences at Chatillon began on Feb. 6th: Prince Schwarzenberg 
relaxed his military operations (the Emperor Francis forbade him, the general 
of an allied army, to march on the right bank of the Seine): Napoleon took 
advantage of this to fall on the corps of Bliicher’s army, which were stationed 
in a very isolated condition on the Marne, and beat them. This increased the 
anxiety for peace: the few who voted for war, particularly Pozzo di Borgo and 
myself, were treated with bitterness: the Emperor himself wavered and wished 
for an armistice. Once more Napoleon’s presumption caused him to neglect 
the opportunity of a peace which would have been glorious to him but 
dangerous to Europe and particularly to Austria, and the negotiations at 
Chatillon came to a stand. Meanwhile the Allied armies had left Troyes and 
retreated to Vandceuvre. In a Conference there it was determined that 
Blicher’s army with which Bilow’s army corps had been united should be 
brought up to 100,000 by the addition of that of Winzingerode, and that it 
should be put in 4 condition to assume the offensive. The plan was enthu- 
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siastically embraced by the resolution of Bliicher, Gneisenau and Grolmann, 
they disregarded the counter-order to join Schwarzenberg which came later, 
and the glorious result is well known. 


At the end of January the Count d’Artois appeared in Vesoul and was 
very coldly received by the inhabitants and the Allies: the latter regarded 
him as a hindrance to peace: the Emperor Alexander had a repugnance to the 
Bourbons. He was not allowed to adopt any decided measures and lived ac- 
cordingly in great retirement, sending Count Francois d’Escars to the Head- 
quarters at Troyes early in February. I supported his cause on all occasions, 
regarding the restoration of the Bourbons as the effect of their hereditary right 
to the French throne, which had not been extinguished in any valid manner, 
and was to be maintained in all circumstances; all other solutions, such as a 
completely new dynasty—there being no eminent man towering above all 
others who might be the founder of it—or a regency of Marie Louise with 
Bernadotte appointed guardian—considering the danger of a long minority and 
the absence of any esteem for or confidence in Bernadotte since his ambiguous 
behaviour in 1813 and 1814—as absolutely inadmissible. The Count d’Artois 
went to Nancy, and I recommended him to H. v. Alopaus who had been ap- 
pointed Governor there by me, and authorized him to make a grant of money. 
The war continued with great vigour through February and March, the 
balance at last inclining to the side of the Allies, who won the victories of 
Laon (March roth) and Arcis sur Aube (2oth and arst). Napoleon’s advance 
on St. Dizier, the insurrection of the country people in Lorraine and part of 
Champagne provoked by the oppression of the war, forced the Head-quarters, 
where the Emperor Francis and all the diplomatists were, to hasten from Bar 
sur Aube by Chatillon to Dijon. 


Here appeared Matthieu de Montmorency and Montagnac, who had left 
Paris secretly, commissioned by their friends to inform themselves of the con- 
dition of the armies, which was carefully concealed from them; they thought 
Bernadotte was threatening the capital with his army, and were not a little 
astonished to come upon Bliicher’s army by the Marne, and here to learn from 
General Gneisenau the condition of the armies, and that Bernadotte lay near 
Liége. They came to Dijon and acquainted the Ministers of the Allies who 
were there and myself with the views and purposes of the parties in Paris, and 
then with the information they had obtained hastened back to those who had 
sent them. 


As soon as the news of the capture of the capital: was brought to the Em- 
peror Francis by Count Szezeny, I hastened to the Emperor Alexander, and 
found him not quite content with the turn so favourable to the Bourbons that 
things were taking. By his influence, and in consequence of his wish to show 
only magnanimity and avoid the appearance of revenge, France obtained a 
very favourable peace; she kept Strassburg which is so necessary for Ger- 
many’s safety, and even acquired an increase of territory and was exempted 
from all war-indemnity, though she had levied such great sums in Germany, 
Austria and Prussia, and though the inhabitants of these countries had a right 
to expect a diminution of their war-taxes. 
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Throughout this narrative we see Stein preserving his 
usual tone. He claims to have achieved nothing; he does 
not profess to estimate the extent of his own influence. Yet 
as before what he counsels is the thing that is done. While 
others hesitate his voice is uniformly for continuing the war, 
and the war is continued and ends in complete success. 

He is also for the restoration of the Bourbons, and the 
Bourbons were restored. Here we find him disagreeing 
with his great patron and allying himself with England. It 
is implied in what he says about Lord Castlereagh, that he 
had very early an understanding with England on this point. 
We learn besides that he received in January a communica- 
tion from the Russian Ambassador in London, conveying 
to him directly, and not to Nesselrode, the desire of the 
Prince Regent and Lord Liverpool to see the Bourbons re- 
stored, and by the pains which he takes in the above narra- 
tive to mention the services he rendered to the Count 
d’Artois we see the interest he took in the question. That 
he believed his exertions in the cause to have produced 
their effect drops out in a letter to Gagern (Sept. 3rd, 1825). 
“During this time,” he writes, “I enjoyed the confidence of 
the Emperor Alexander, and by this means I had influence 
in many affairs, for example, steady perseverance in the 
war, restoration of the Bourbons, etc.” 

It does not follow because the restored Bourbons have 
since failed to maintain themselves, that it was a mistake 
to restore them. It was unfortunate that their restoration 
seemed like a triumph of Legitimism, whereas it was not as 
a usurper that Napoleon was dethroned, but as an aggressor 
upon foreign nations. The question for Stein was not to 
find an unobjectionable course, but to choose the course 
which was least objectionable. The practical choice was 
between the Napoleons and the Bourbons. Had Napoleon 
himself been out of the way his dynasty might have been 
preferable, but it seemed impossible to exclude him and 
keep his family. Stein was evidently altogether impatient 
of the Czar’s fancy for Bernadotte. 
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Stein arrived in Paris on April 9th, which, as he remarks, 
was the anniversary of his arrival in Dresden, and felt now 
for the first time that his own deliverance and that of Eu- 
rope was secure. ‘Only when I compare,” he writes, “the 
feeling that begins to pervade my whole being with that of 
oppression and suffering which has held me for nine years 
(this goes back, it will be noticed, beyond the Battle of 
Austerlitz), only this comparison enables me to estimate 
the degree of my present happiness and of my past suffer- 
ing.” 
And thus we close “this interesting passage in Stein’s 
life.” Reckoning from his arrival in Kénigsberg, it covers 
a period about as long as his Prussian Ministry, and it is far 
more full of striking incident. If I have compressed the 
narrative of it into less than half the space this has been be- 
cause I neither wished nor was able to travel so far from 
Germany, and go so deep into Russian, French and English 
history as a complete account of the fall of Napoleon would 
require. It has also been because Stein, whom I have 
selected as the most central figure of the German politics 
of that age, is during this year less near the centre than 
usual, He was not allowed the position to which he had a 
certain right, that of principal leader and manager of the 
rising of Germany. Hence in my narrative the most me- 
- morable German occurrence of the year is necessarily almost 
passed over, I mean the levée en masse of Prussia. For this 
Stein had worked in 1808, and yet he was not allowed to 
take part init. He was allowed to appear in Kénigsberg 
and give the signal, but then he was called away. The 
Prussian legislator had in this respect the same lot as the 
legislator of the Jews. 
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golden prize. But it was not to be. Those who had laboured 
most for Prussia in 1808 were forbidden to enter into the full 
fruition of 1813. Scharnhorst indeed was not allowed even 
to see the triumph, and Stein, who had gone forth bear- 
ing good seed, looked on from a distance, while others re- 
turned with joy, bringing their sheaves with them. 

I may mention that this reflexion which the history sug- 
gests is not made by Stein himself. Not one word of com- 
plaint or regret is to be found in any of his letters. And if 
he does not complain that he has not been allowed a larger 
share in the work, still less does he regret the loss of de- 
served fame. Yet it is somewhat melancholy that in the 
great story of the liberation of Germany the one man whose 
heart was truly in the cause, and who represented Germany 
alone, is little mentioned. Prussian writers have little oc- 
casion to name him, Austrians are hostile to him, Russians 
are jealous of him. Yet there is little exaggeration in the 
words of Uwaroff quoted above, “He wanted the liberation 
of Germany, and was unquestionably the principal author 
of it.” 

Let us leave him for a moment in Paris, where Gneisenau 


- thus describes him on the 11th May: 


Herr vom Stein is as brilliant as ever, and, provoked as he has been by 
frequent contradiction, a little more prickly and irritable. We are much in- 
debted to him. Maybe without him the Russian armies would never have 
crossed the Memel. How well-disposed he is to Prussia will not be known 
till later. 
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PART VIII. 
STEIN AT THE CONGRESS. 


** Das liebe, heil’ge Rém’sche Reich 
Wie halt’s nur noch zusammen?” 
Ein garstig Lied! Pfui! ein politisch Lied! 
Ein leidig Lied! Dankt Gott mit jedem Morgen, 
Dass ihr nicht braucht fiir’s Rém’sche Reich zu sorgen. 


Faust. 


CHAPTER I. 


PARTIES AT THE CONGRESS. 


Ir seldom happens that men pass so consciously out of 
one age into another as they did in April, 1814, when 
Napoleon fell and the Bourbons returned. Not more 
evidently did a new age commence in 1789 when the States- 
General met than the same age now suddenly closed. It 
did not close by the satisfactory solution of the problems 
which had occupied Europe; on the contrary, nothing could 
be more evidently unstable and provisional than the settle- 
ment accepted both in France and Germany. But it closed 
by exhaustion. The period which from the beginning had 
been full of energy had become at last so intense and over- 
wrought that the spring, so to speak, now broke. Just as 
the Terror ceased with the fall of Robespierre from an 
irresistible change in public feeling, so with the fall of 
Napoleon passed away the vehemence and violence of the 
revolutionary age. ‘Take the sword away,” was now 
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the word, and repose and languor succeeded to restless 
activity. 

Stein was 57 yeareof age; his public life had lasted 
34 years; and the intensity of the period had come home to 
him more than to most others for the last seven years. The 
hour of rest for the world struck just when he was disposed 
to seek rest for himself. His old age begins. Whatever 
struggles may remain for the nations he feels that they do not 
much concern him, for not only has he a right to keep aloof 
from them, but they are scarcely likely to begin till he has 
quitted the scene. The lull may be expected to last till he 
has exchanged the retirement of old age for another retire- 
ment, even more still and complete. If he felt this, his pre- 
sentiment was nearly fulfilled, but not quite. 

Not that he looks forward to an inactive old age or to re- 
tirement from politics. We shall find that it was only by 
slow degrees and unwillingly that he came to acknowledge 
his public life to be over. But from the European stage, 
from diplomacy which he had never liked, and from war of 
which he had had enough, he is glad to retire. Henceforth 
he hopes to be allowed to live as a German among Ger- 
mans. But this could not be till one other task was per- 
formed. The citizen just relieved from the fear of an enemy 
thundering at the city walls, or an earthquake, or a con- 
flagration in the next house, before he gives himself up to 
enjoyment must repair the cracks in his walls or the damage 
of shells in the roof. Germany and Prussia were at last 
saved, but they were left in a most ruinous condition. They 
wanted not merely repair, for it was impossible to restore 
the fabric to its original forrn, but extensive alteration, as 
well as new safeguards against danger. What he writes to 
his wife after seeing his home again—he arrived at Nassau 
on June roth, welcomed, though it was near midnight, with 
the ringing of bells, and, most appropriately, with the Land- 
sturm drawn up on both sides of the road—might be applied 
to Germany at large: “The house wants great repairs, the 
wing is scarcely habitable. I have sent for the builder De- 
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lessaux from Coblenz, a clever and agreeable young man.... 
Marianne is to get us a gardener ;—very necessary on account 
of the neglected condition of the garden and the plantations; 
many fine trees are lost.” In the coming Congress the 
political builders were to deliberate on similar repairs neces- 
sary to make Germany habitable and safe. Stein was to take 
part in these deliberations; afterwards nothing would remain 
for him but to live as comfortably and usefully as possible 
in the repaired building. 

Early in this narrative we described the fall of Germany 
and the fall of Prussia. We have now seen both countries, 
the larger and the smaller, free themselves by a great 
effort from the foreign dominion which had been the im- 
mediate consequence of the failure of their institutions. 
But to prevent the same calamity from happening again 
they have as yet done nothing except—what was certainly 
a considerable thing—to destroy the military monarchy in 
France, which had inflicted it upon them. It remained to 
correct the faults in their own system which laid them open 
to French invasion. What these faults were they had at 
least learned clearly enough. The war of 1793—1795 had 
shown that, the defence of Germany being thrown upon it- 
self by the decay of the Netherlands and the disappearance 
of the old Barrier, the Germanic system was unequal to the 
task, having no means of raising an army directly for the 
purpose, and being prevented by the perpetual jealousy be- 
tween Austria and Prussia from availing itself freely of the 
armies of those Powers. The war of 1805 had next shown 
that the Middle and Small States in their defencelessness 
were irresistibly tempted to side with the invader, and that 
with their help he had it in his power to humble and all but 
subjugate Austria and Prussia themselves. In the war of 
1806 it had been proved that Prussia was not merely not 
available for the defence of Germany, but that her military 
strength was less real and substantial than had been sup- 
posed. Such were the lessons of experience. 

Reform had already been applied to Prussia. The com- 

I * 
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mencement of a new system had been made there, and with 
such success, that in the war of 1813 the country had laid a 
new foundation of greatness, which seemed likely to prove 
surer, because it was much broader, than the old. It re- 
mained to find a remedy for the other evil, that is, either 
to devise some system by which all the military resources 
of Germany could be requisitioned for the purpose of na- 
tional defence, or else to make the armies of Prussia and 
Austria available in a satisfactory way for the defence of 
Germany. 

This reform had not only been proved to be needful by 
the occurrences of the last period, but those occurrences 
had themselves made the need of it far greater. Through the 
greater part of the 18th century Germany had had the same 
defective system, and yet no evil had followed. This was 
because France had not become aware of her advantage, 
and also because as a military power she was then in a state 
of decline. Now on the contrary she was awakened and 
regenerated, and had learnt how much was possible. For 
the moment indeed she had to confess herself exhausted, 
but on the whole, she laid down her arms with the convic- 
tion that her only mistake was to have gone too far, and 
that her policy of conquest had not been mistaken in itself. 
We ought particularly to note the distinction she made be- 
tween one part of her conquests and another. The purely 
Napoleonic acquisitions, the despotic Protectorate of the 
Rhenish Confederation, still more the Westphalian Kingdom, 
and the 32nd Military Division, these she gave Up as lost, 
and had no strong desire to recover. It was quite different 
in respect to the Rhine frontier. In losing this she felt her- 
self robbed, not merely because it was what she called a 
natural frontier, but because she had had the undisputed pos- 
session of it for so long a time. The conquests of Lunéville 
were not Napoleonic in the proper sense of the word, they 
were the conquests of the Revolution, sealed by several years 
of continental peace before Napoleon’s career of universal 
conquest began. They had become a part of France, they 
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had not been separated again from her by any effort of 
their own populations, nay, it had not even been thought 
safe to allow those populations any share in their own 
liberation. With respect to these provinces then the French 
had the same sort of feeling that they have since had with 
respect to Alsace and Lorraine, a feeling that they had 
acquired a right of property in them, and that it was only 
as an indemnity, or as a punishment, and not in the name 
of justice that they had been required to yield them up. 
Hence the settlement of 1815 contained the germ of a new 
war between France and Germany, a war to recover the lost 
Departments of the Left Bank. It was the belief that this 
war was on the point of breaking out that afflicted Niebuhr 
after the Revolution of 1830, and we know now that he was 
no false prophet, but that he only, like so many prophets, 
antedated the occurrences that he foresaw. Moreover, if 
France could not forget her rights in Germany, a large part 
of Germany had formed new ties with France. The habit 
of looking to Paris had grown up, and in the absence of any 
Germanic patriotism had met with no counteraction. What 
in the people was a passive habit was in the princes and 
officials an active partisanship. Princes like the King of 
Wirtemberg, Ministers like Montgelas, sided openly and 
heartily withFrance againstGermany, and if the time should 
come when either France should ask their help, or they 
should feel the pressure of Prussia and Austria too pain- 
fully, they would be likely either to second, or to provoke, 
a new French invasion of Germany. All these dangers 
were new; they had been unknown before the war-time, and 
were the results of those very occurrences which had re- 
vealed for the first time the dangers inherent in the Ger- 
manic Constitution. 

On the other hand the danger from France, though so 
real, did not seem imminent. Her defeat and the downfall of 
Napoleon were lessons impressive enough to keep her quiet 
for a good while. In like manner the Rhenish Confederation 
had received a chatisement which was not exactly light, if 
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below its deserts. Examples had been made of the King 
of Saxony and of Dalberg, and Bavaria might feel that she 
had escaped somewhat narrowly. Moreover Germany had 
securities for the present in the continued existence and 
authority of the Coalition by which Napoleon had been put 
down, and in the weakness of the French Government. 
Patriotic German statesmen might not be satisfied with 
such securities, but scarcely any such statesmen existed. 
There were scarcely any public men whose business it was to 
consider the interests of Germany; the matter was weighed 
exclusively by those whose position forced them to give pre- 
cedence to some other interest, that of Austria or Prussia or 
some Middle State. A Metternich, or even a Hardenberg, 
looked upon a new French invasion of Germany as incon- 
venient, less in itself than from the lowering of the Austrian 
or Prussian position which they had found to be the con- 
sequence of it; the former at least, as we have seen, had 
. not greatly cared to wrest from France her Rhine frontier. 
As for the Ministers of the Middle States, it was doubtful 
whether they regarded it as inconvenient at all. 

Add to the fact that the protection of Germany by a new 
constitution was no one’s special business the extreme in- 
trinsic difficulty of the problem, and we shall be prepared 
to find the efforts of the Congress to solve it as abortive as 
they actually were. What appeared necessary was to create 
an effective federal authority to which Austria, Prussia, and 
the Middle States should all alike be prepared to submit. 
But how could Austria or Prussia, European Great Powers, 
complete in themselves and well able to stand alone, con- 
sent to forego any part of their sovereignty? They could 
hardly be asked to do so. The Middle States might indeed 
fairly be asked, but were scarcely more likely to consent. 
They hugged their sovereignty as their latest acquisition, 
as that for which they had sacrificed their good fame. Yet 
states can no more form a federation without sacrificing 
part of their sovereignty than individuals can form a state 
while they retain the liberum veto. Moreover, an arrange- 
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ment so extremely difficult in itself was not to be left, as for 
instance the similar problem of federation had been left on 
the other side of the Atlantic, in the hands of the parties 
immediately interested. The settlement of Germany was 
part of the settlement of Europe, and the other Great 
Powers, ignorant and careless of German interests, had a 
voice in it along with the leading German States. The 
claims of Prussia were supported by Russia, those of Han- 
nover by England, and those of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
by France. 

But besides a new constitution for Germany, the Con- 
gress would have to consider another question, which Ger- 
man patriots such as Stein perceived, and all may now per- 
ceive, to be scarcely less important, viz., the indemnities to 
be assigned to Prussia. It was the more important because 
of the almost hopeless difficulty of arranging a satisfactory 
constitution. If Germany could not protect herself against 
France by federation, there was an alternative. Prussia 
might be made strong and great enough to undertake her 
defence. The feasibility of this plan made the indemnities 
of Prussia more important than those which might be as- 
signed to any other Power. It mattered comparativeiy little 
where Austria might look for hers, although this was not 
then so clearly understood, for Austria being only partially 
German could not, as Campo Formio ought to have made 
evident, be safely entrusted with the defence of Germany. 
But if the indemnities of Prussia should be large, and, what 
was equally important, if they should be such as to identify 
her interests still more with those of Germany, then a satis- 
factory federal constitution might more easily be dispensed 
with, and the prospect would open of protecting Germany 
by constituting her gradually not into a federal but into a 
unitary state. 

Now that the German question has been well-nigh solved, 
we may see that in each stage the aggrandisement of Prussia 
has advanced it as much as the essays towards federation 
that have been made. Frederick’s conquests went together 
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with the League of Princes in one age, and in another the 
North German Confederation was preceded by the annexa- 
tion to Prussia of Schleswig-Holstein, Hannover, Electoral 
Hessen, Nassau, and Frankfurt. In like manner the result 
of the Congress of Vienna to Germany was twofold. It 
created a new German Federation, and it gave a large terri- 
torial aggrandisement to Prussia, an aggrandisement which, 
more by good fortune than by Prussian forethought, was 
such as to make Prussia more German than before. 

The Congress dealt with a vast variety of questions, but 
on the whole its great work was the reconstitution of Ger- 
many and Prussia; this at least was the work which cost 
most trouble and anxiety, the work which gives the Congress 
a history. Fortunately also it was the work in which alone 
Stein took an active part, so that we shall be able in this 
narrative to preserve silence about all the other proceedings 
of the Congress. 

Stein passed the summer between his home at Nassau 
and Frankfurt. He was occupied chiefly in preparing for 
the labours of the Congress. With Hardenberg, who also 
came to Frankfurt, he elaborated a scheme of a German 
Constitution which we shall soon have to examine, and he 
prepared the public mind for. the approaching changes, 
partly as usual through the pen of Arndt, who wrote at this 
time a pamphlet, “On Government by Estates,” partly 
through the well-known publicist Joseph Gérres, at this time 
editor of the Rhenish Mercury, which appeared at Coblenz. 
He was also attentively watching Saxony and its Governor- 
General, Prince Repnin, for whose proceedings he was still 
responsible as Chief of the Central Department. At this 
moment Saxony was the most important part of Germany, 
both as the country where Prussia hoped to find her in- 
demnity, and as the State in which the doctrine of legitimism 
and the sacredness of the Napoleonic Sovereignty were to 
be tested. In these critical months its population was 
naturally divided into parties, some pressing for the King’s 
restoration, some urging the claims of the Duke of Weimar, 
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some favouring annexation to Prussia. Stein, as we know, 
had from the beginning favoured this latter plan, and he 
was now only anxious to put an end to the period of sus- 
pense. On June 21st he writes to Hardenberg: 


Enclosed I have the honour to send your Excellency a copy of a report of 
Prince Repnin on an attempt made by several respectable members of the 
Saxon Estates to procure the King’s restoration through a deputation to be 
sent to the head-quarters. He has rejected the proposal and taken various 
measures to check the agitation. It is highly probable that this movement has 
been caused by foreign influence, that those who made a similar attempt in 
December, 1813, and who afterwards wished to set up the Duke of Weimar, 
now after the failure of the latter scheme recur to the former. Only one way 
is left to put an end to this state of things, the consequences of which are not 
to be foreseen, namely, a public decision of the fate of Saxony by which all 
hope of a return to the old regime will be quashed. The delay is exceedingly 
mischievous; the Saxons, always fickle, vain, and frivolous, waver backwards 
and forwards between various opinions, expectations, anxieties and influences 
from without, grow more and more skilled in intrigues and cabals, and wean 
themselves more and more from all respect for a legal Government and from 
the habit of obedience. 


Arndt’s reminiscences of these months are vivid. 


I was sitting in my carriage on a drive from Frankfurt to Mainz, when he, 
travelling post, met me near Héchst, and made as if he would drive by. I 
recognized him at once; General Boyen was sitting with him in the carriage; 
he recognized me, and called out, “‘ Right about! Quick march! Back with 
me to Frankfurt!” I obeyed, and very soon sat at dinner with him and Boyen 
and the gallant General Kleist-Nollendorf at the Roman Emperor. He ordered 
the best Elfer wine, and we drank and clinked our glasses. All the while he 
stayed there he was unusually bright and cheerful, and—in his way—gentle 
too. Even if much had not turned out to his wish, still he could feel almost 
like a victorious Triumphator; besides, he had had the happiness of seeing for 
some days again his old Nassau with his own wife and children. 


Then come one or two little anecdotes: 


Stein had grown to be a great German celebrity. People sought him, in- 
vited and uninvited, and sometimes were found assembled in the evening round 
his tea-table. This tea-table stood usually in a pleasant garden on the way to 
Bornheim, where he had fixed his residence for the summer. Here appeared, 
among others, the Crown Prince Ludwig of Bavaria (afterwards the celebrated 
art-patron), inflamed like Stein with the most ardent zeal for a new free Ger- 
many, and at home a declared opponent of his father’s Minister, Count Mont- 
gelas. The Prince, so devoted to the German Fatherland, and so friendly and 
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amiable, would sometimes take me by the arm and move quickly with me 
through the garden-walks. The young man being very deaf, his words would 
sound audibly beyond the garden-hedge, and mine too perhaps for that matter, 
for I am no whisperer or soft-speaker. ‘The consequence was that the people, 
who besides were eager to see the famous Stein and a Crown Prince, would 
form groups and stand still on the promenade by the garden; till Stein called 
out, ‘‘ This way, Your Royal Highness, come and cool your enthusiasm with a 
cup of tea. You speak so loud that the people stand still and fancy I hold a 
Jacobin Club here.” 


The point of this remark, as appears more clearly in 
another version of the anecdote which Arndt gave to Pertz, 
is that the Prince’s conversation was apt to consist of furious 
attacks upon his father’s Government. 


Schlosser, now at Heidelberg (the celebrated historian), then a teacher in 
the Frankfurt gymnasium, visited the Minister one day. Stein. ‘“‘ Well, my 
dear Schlosser, how goes it among your Frisians in the Jever country?” 
SCHLOSSER. ‘‘ Badly enough, your Excellency, as everywhere else in Ger- 
many, but still a good deal better than elsewhere; we have only free peasants 
with us and not a single nobleman.” Stein (laughing heartily). ‘Ah! you 
mean to say that the peasants have murdered them all or driven them all away. 
But we two do not murder each other.” 

A Count Walbot-Bassenheim introduced himself with a solemn recital of 
all his titles, beginning with Superior Seneschal of the Imperial Liberty of 
Friedberg; Stein pushes a chair towards him in a great hurry, saying, ‘‘ Pray 
sit down, Count; I have not chairs enough for all the great people you intro- 
duce to me.” 


To Stein, as we have already seen, the German cause 
was so sacred that he applied to it the apostolic maxim, “If 
there come any unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God speed.” One 
day when he had dined at the banker’s Metzler, as they sat 
at coffee, Marshal Wrede was announced. Stein jumps up 
and calls for his carriage; Metzler remonstrates, but in vain. 
“TY will not sit in the same room with the cursed robber,” 
cries Stein, rushing out. According to Arndt the word 
“robber” was meant literally. Wrede, when quartered in 
the Duke of Brunswick’s castle of Oels, had, in imitation of 
some of Napoleon’s Marshals, packed up and carried off all 
the plate, and Stein, as Chief of the Central Department, 
had had thé pleasure of making him pay the value. 
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And now Arndt takes us to visit the Minister at Nassau. 


There he was extremely cheerful and merry, and went about over hill and 
dale with me and his two daughters, of whom Henriette was already grown 
up (she was just eighteen) and Therese a little wilful slip ofa girl (she was 
eleven). The pretty wilful little Therese, who was always for making jumps, 
and who delighted her father heartily by her innocent wildness, I had often to 
carry in my arms over little brooks and ditches, and once it happened that she 
tried to show what she could do on her own feet, and much to papa’s amuse- 
ment left a little shoe sticking in the mud....Here too was Stein’s sister 
Marianne, a true counterpart of her brother, but in duodecimo. Only she was 
@ woman, in everything more considerate and gentle; the same brevity and 
rapidity in speech, the same unconscious smiting wit; her figure small, and 
that too shortened and shrunk, the head already sprinkled with the snow of 
age, but out of it looked a grand pair of flashing eyes. She was a learned 
Deaness who might well have played the schoolmistress to her girls, and in- 
stituted an Examinatorium and a Disputatorium on the old Constitution of 
Germany. She knew the old German Rules and Constitutions not merely with 
exactness, but carried them living in her heart. She was nearly ten years older 
than her brother* and had ruled house and land with her mother when he was 
still a wild boy, and had helped, as be used to say, to educate him and to tame 
his fiery spirit. He regarded her with a sort of reverence, and I heard him 
once say when he complained of his own heat and irritability—made a sort of 
attack upon himself—‘‘ But for my pious mother and my equally pious and 
good sister Marianne, a very complete villain might have been made out of 
me.” It was his way to speak thus in superlatives. 


Among the born subjects of the House of Stein there 
was naturally much exultation when their Knight returned 
conqueror, as they thought, of his malignant enemy the 
world-conqueror Napoleon. One day when he entertained 
some Russian guests the party strolled out in the evening to 
look at the Burg Stein. There at the limit which divided 
the lands of Stein from those of Nassau they found an ex- 
traordinary construction—a representation of scenes from 
the war, the conflagration of Moscow, the French in flight, 
the battle of Leipzig—executed in rockwork, with Stein’s 
name and coat of arms, as if all the achievements were his. 
It was the fancy of an old mason of Nassau, who had been 
a playmate of Stein’s boyhood. Naturally Stein was annoyed. 


* She was only five years older according to Stein’s letter to Arndt of 
Nov, 6th, 1830, See Pertz, vi. p. 1021. 


~~ 
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He got in a rage and vowed that the masterpiece must be 
instantly taken away. Marianne was deeply concerned for 
the poor mason, begged Arndt to intercede, and the guests 
combining their influence procured a reversal of the hard 
sentence from Stein, who went away muttering that “people 
would think he was in his dotage and fancied himself to have 
conquered the world.” 

In the middle of July Stein had visited the Czar at 
Bruchsal, where Alexander rejoined his family after his visit 
to London, and had received his commands to go to Vienna 
for the Congress. He was to retain his old position of un- 
official adviser to the Czar, especially on German affairs, 
and to exert whatever influence upon the proceedings of the 
Congress his character might procure for him, without a 
vote and without the power of any state to back him. He 
left Frankfurt on September 8th, and reached Vienna on the 
15th, where he remained through almost the whole con- 
tinuance of the Congress, occupying a large and splendidly 
furnished, but excessively gloomy, house. 

He lost no time in making his voice heard, glad perhaps 
to do so before the French Embassy should have arrived. 
On the 17th he laid before the Russian Cabinet a paper on 
the best method of conducting the business of the Congress, 
in which he strongly urged the desirableness of allowing 
the Germans to arrange their internal constitution without 
foreign, especially without French, interference. 


The affairs of Germany (he writes) demand the most mature and exact 
consideration on account of the intricacy both of its internal and its foreign 
relations. The scheme of a Federal Constitution for the whole and of the 
arrangement of the parts must be adopted with exact knowledge of the rights 
of the Princes and their subjects, since it is to secure the political existence of 
both alike. When the foundations of the Constitution are settled, the indivi- 
duals interested may be heard, their objections discussed, and they will be 
bound afterwards to accept the decision of the Great Powers. 

The interference of France in the internal affairs of Germany must be pre- 
vented in the most effectual manner. The history of five centuries proves it— 
her policy has had no other object than to create division and foment agitation, 
and unfortunately it has found only too ductile material in the selfishness and 
perfidiousness of the princely Cabinets of Germany. The bondage to which 
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they reduced themselves, the sufferings they brought on the Fatherland, have 
not yet brought them to a sense of their duty; they are much more concerned 
to maintain their illegally acquired sovereignty and to obtain a territorial 
aggrandisement than to occupy themselves with the great interests of the 
nation whose chiefs they consider themselves to be; and they continue to 
resort to every means of attaining their contemptible object. 

Russia has already announced in the Proclamation of Kalisch, April 2sth, 
the course she intends to take in the internal affairs of Germany ; she will com- 
mit the decision of them to the German Powers, and will merely furnish a 
guarantee and a protection against oppression. While she publicly adopts 
this principle as her guide she will obviate the immediate encroachment of 
France upon the internal affairs of Germany, and at the same time retain the 
influence which gratitude and admiration procure for the great and august 
Prince who rules her. 

If this mode of action is adopted the decision of the constitutional and 
territorial questions will be committed to Hannover, Prussia and Austria; the 
result would be brought in the last resort to the knowledge of the Allied 
Courts, that they may estimate it according to the principles of the European 
Balance; and by. the adoption of this course the direct interference of France 
will be prevented. 


This paper shows that Stein clearly foresaw the danger 
which immediately threatened Germany. He saw that 
France had not fallen with Napoleon, but was likely even to 
recover political influence by his fall, retaining as she did 
the enormous prestige which he had given her, retaining 
also the secret adhesion of the Rhenish Princes, and at the 
same time disarming the hostility of Europe, and placed in 
a condition to divide the Great Powers and procure influ- 
ential alliances by the consequences of his abdication. 
Stein’s advice was partially adopted. Ina preliminary meet- 
ing of September 22nd—for the Conference had not yet 
formally commenced—it was resolved by the representatives 
of the four Powers, Austria, Prussia, Russia and England, 
that German affairs should be separated from European, 
and that a German Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider them. But in the constitution of the Committee they 
departed in a very significant manner from Stein’s proposal. 
In his view everything depended on shutting out the repre- 
sentatives of the Napoleonic sovereignty, and on putting 
Prussia in a condition to hold her own against Austria. By 
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proposing that the Committee should consist of the repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Prussia and Hannover only, he had, as 
it were, put forward England, or England-Hannover, as a 
kind of umpire between Austria and Prussia. Even this 
scheme would probably give Austria the advantage, for the 
Hannoverian politicians were jealous of Prussia, and the 
English were Austrian in feeling, but at least French in- 
fluence would be effectually shut out. It was now resolved 
that the Committee should consist of the representatives of 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hannover and Wiirtemberg; in 
other words, that two votes out of five should be given to 
the Rhenish Confederation. 

The French Embassy arrived two days after, and the real 
battle of the Congress soon began. The adroitness of 
Talleyrand’s diplomacy has been much admired, but he had 
a very good hand, and it was not surprising that having 
watched from the very beginning the history of the Rhenish 
Confederation, having assimilated and partly even invented 
the Germanic policy of Napoleon, he should instinctively 
' understand all the advantages of his situation. Talleyrand 
made the conquered Power for a moment the Arbiter of the 
Congress; but if it has surprised us all along that Napoleon 
should not have been able to divide a Coalition which seemed 
so loosely united, we cannot be at the same time surprised 
that Talleyrand should. We have seen that the firm agree- 
ment of Alexander and the Prussian war-party had formed 
during the wara solid nucleus. To this was added Frederick 
William’s personal feeling for the Czar, which was now 
greatly heightened by gratitude. But we have seen also the 
same Czar conniving at Austria’s successful intrigue with 
the Princes of the Rhenish Confederation. England had 
wavered a good deal, but had inclined on the whole towards 
Austria. So much division there had been in the Coalition, 
even while a common danger might have held them most 
firmly together. And now this common danger existed no 
longer, and to the four Powers which had conducted the war 
there were added at Vienna the party of the Napoleonic 
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sovereignty, unwilling allies of the eleventh hour, and the 
conquered Power itself, France. It was not in itself any 
proof of astonishing skill that France should almost destroy 
an equilibrium so unstable. 

All that was necessary was that she should pursue her 
habitual policy and lean on the Rhenish Confederation. 
Except through that she could have no title to interfere in 
Germany, but an opportunity offered of coming forward 
once more as its champion. Once more the rivalry of 
Austria and Prussia and the necessities of the small States 
were used by France to break up and enfeeble Germany. 

It had been laid down in the Treaties that Prussia was 
to be reinstated in a territory approximately equal to that 
which she had possessed before the war of 1806. The 
reader must remember that this was very different from 
the territory possessed by Frederick the Great. The 
reign of Frederick William HI. through the partitions of 
Poland, and the earlier years of Frederick William III. 
through the internal revolution in the Empire, had brought 
vast aggrandisements to Prussia. Part of the territory lost 
at Tilsit, for example that which had gone to make the 
Napoleonic Kingdom of Westphalia and Duchy of Berg, 
could easily be restored. But there lay two difficulties in 
the way of restoring the whole. In the first place, a part 
of it had fallen into the hands, not of Princes who owed 
their existence to Napoleon, but of old German princely 
houses which could not so easily be displaced. The district 
of Cottbus had gone to Saxony, and those principalities of 
Baireuth and Ansbach in which, as we remember, Harden- 
berg had begun his career as a Prussian official, had passed 
to Bavaria. The latter territories, at any rate, in con- 
sequence of the terms which Austria had granted to Bavaria 
in the Treaty of Ried, it was now impossible to ‘recover. 
The second difficulty was still more serious. How could 
Prussia get back her Polish possessions? Let the reader 
consult the map and note how deep into the heart of the 
old Polish republic Prussia’s acquisitions of New East 
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Prussia and South Prussia had extended. Before the Treaty 
of Tilsit Warsaw itself had been for near ten years a 
Prussian town. 

A secret had gradually come to light, similar to that 
which we remember to have surprised the world after the 
Italian war of 1859, when France claimed Savoy and Nice 
as the reward of her services to Italy. Russia hitherto had 
appeared to wage war without any personal object, and to 
be actuated either by a disinterested desire to liberate 
Europe or else by revenge; for few perceived that her 
advance into Germany in 1813 had saved her from losing 
again all the advantage over Napoleon which she had won 
in 1812. It was now discovered that she did not intend to 
go without a substantial reward. Alexander had a scheme 
curiously characteristic both of the man and of the phase of 
Liberalism which he represented, a scheme in the style of 
the French Revolution when it was verging towards Napo- 
leonism but had not yet quite lost its sincerity. It might 
be ridiculed as simple spoliation varnished over with a pro- 
fession of extraordinary virtue and self-sacrifice, and yet 
the profession was after all not purely hypocritical. He 
called it the restoration of Poland, a solemn atonement for 
the great crime of the Empress Catharine; and yet when it 
was examined it turned out to be a plan for getting pos- 
session of those parts of the Polish territory which Catharine 
had been obliged to leave to her accomplices in the parti- 
tion, as if her crime had consisted not in plundering Poland 
but in allowing others to share in the booty. On the other 
hand the fragments of Poland thus reunited were not to be 
annexed to Russia nor governed by Russians, though the 
Emperor was to take the title of Polish King, and moreover 
Poland was to have a Parliament. This at least was not 
Napoleonic; and when we consider how dangerous it might 
seem to set up a Parliament in Poland, when not only 
Russia but Austria and even Prussia had no Parliament, 
and yet that Alexander, in spite of all opposition, carried 
his plan through, we see that his profession of love for 
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liberty was not merely hollow. But meanwhile, if the 
greater part of New East Prussia and South Prussia were 
wanted for the new kingdom of Poland, it would be neces- 
sary to find indemnities for Prussia elsewhere. 

Thus then arose the question of the Congress. Both 
Alexander and Stein had long before suggested a solution. 
It was to give Saxony to Prussia. In itself this annexation 
would precisely meet the object in view, for Saxony was 
both contiguous to Prussia and it was Protestant. Since 
the first suggestion was made, circumstances had favoured 
the plan so much that the Prussian politicians seem for a 
long time to have made no doubt that it would be adopted. 
At the time when the Treaty of Kalisch was concluded, the 
Saxon Government had still a way of escape. Had Thiele- 
mann played the part of Yorck, and Frederick Augustus 
followed the example of Frederick William, had Saxony 
joined the Coalition, it would have been impossible not to 
forgive the crimes of which that Government had been 
guilty since 1807. But Senfft’s finesse and the King’s super- 
stitious reverence for Napoleon had played into the hands 
of Prussia. Saxony had not only gone with the other 
States of the Rhenish Confederation, but she had been so 
conspicuous above all others in treason against Germany, 
that if an example was to be made and the Rhenish Con- 
federation judicially branded, the Saxon King was beyond 
comparison the fittest victim. With him, too, no engage- 
ments had been made; his. territory had been conquered, 
and he himself made prisoner. It seemed as if fortune 
had worked zealously to remove the difficulties out of 
Prussia’s way. 

And at first it was not so much the proposed aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia as that of Russia which aroused jealousy. 
To the Great Powers it seemed as if Alexander aspired to’ 
succeed to Napoleon’s position, the more so as his proposal 
had that dash of impudent hypocrisy which seemed bor- 
rowed from Napoleon. His scheme of a Parliament found 
no favour even with his own Ministers, and must have 
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seemed to the neighbouring sovereigns like a deliberate 
attempt to begin a new French Revolution in the East 
of Europe. Let us hasten to inquire what Stein’s views 
were. - 

On October 6th he laid the following paper before 
Alexander: 


His Imperial Majesty desires 

(x) A frontier in Poland on the side of Austria and Prussia which is 
threatening to those Powers. 

(2) The consent of his allies to a constitution for Poland. 

The frontier from Thorn by Kalisch to Krakau is threatening to Austriaand 
Prussia; moreover, on the side of the latter in East and West Prussia it is a 
line with salient angles so strange and irregular that even in peace it would 
interfere with every administrative measure. 

An administration which would constitute all Russian Poland into a 
political whole under the name of a Kingdom, divide it from Russia, and alter 
it into a State united with that Empire, would destroy the internal unity of the 
Government, impede its course, foster among the Russian Poles a desire to 
restore their independence, and in those Poles who will be left to the other 
Powers, a germ of fermentation and tendency to separation. 

Such a condition of things would involve elements of discord between 
despotic Russia and constitutional Poland; the former will have a motive for 
jealousy in the distinction; it will be always ready to turn the union into in- 
corporation; the latter will be restless about the maintenance of its rights, and 
its restlessness will take the lawless and revolutionary stamp of the nation, and 
the union will be followed either by separation or subjugation, which changes 
however will only be brought about through new convulsions. 

Accordingly such a state of things is opposed to the general interest of 
Europe, which needs peace, to the magnanimous and benevolent views of the 
Emperor, and to the true sense of the engagements which he has taken to his 
Allies. 

This Prince has but one object in the plan he has adopted, namely, to 
secure the happiness of the Poles and atone for the political injustice com- 
mitted against them by his ancestors; his motives are pure and noble, all those 
who have taken part in that violent act should help to mitigate its pernicious 
consequences; and all that is necessary is to come to an understanding about 
the choice of means, and to avoid the danger, while we strive to return to the 
principles of justice for the benefit of the Poles, of departing from them in 
equally important points of policy and morality. . 

Let the Russian Poles receive public institutions which may secure them 
an independent share in the administration, ensure them against oppression 
and wrong measures, foster public spirit and give employment to their activity. 
The establishment of provincial administrations or provincial Estates in the 
Polish provinces will secure to the Poles freedom of the person and of property, 
interest in jthe internal administration, a means of developing their moral and 
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intellectual capacities. If they do not at this moment obtain the advantages 
of a general constitution they must make this sacrifice to the great interests of 
Europe, and to the gratitude they owe to the Allies who have broken the 
chains in which Napoleon held them; they must make this atonement for the 
culpable share they have had in their own misfortunes through three centuries 
of lawlessness and the corruption of their noblesse, which have been the causes 
of their political death. One of their greatest kings, Stephan Batori, said to 
them as early as the 16th century, ‘Poles, you owe your preservation not to 
laws, for you know them not, nor to Government, for you respect it not; you 
owe it to nothing but chance!” This chance, or call it this Providence, they 
have wearied out, and so have passed under the yoke. 


This paper gives us a high notion of the independence 
which Stein preserved in his relations with the Emperor; it 
goes so far as to hint that his favourite plan involves a 
breach of faith. His views were explained further in a 
personal conference which he had with Alexander on Octo- 
ber 19th. Alexander said to him, “ You wrote to me about 
Poland; what makes you who display such a liberal way of 
thinking on all occasions make proposals of such a different 
kind on this subject?” Stein’s reply is reported as follows: 
“Sire, I considered that the application of the principles 
must depend upon the nature of that to which they are 
applied, and I fear that you will find in this Poland nothing 
but a source of annoyance and inconvenience; it wants a 
Third Estate, which in all civilised countries is the guardian 
of the intelligence, morality, and wealth of the people; in 
Poland the Third Estate consists exclusively of an ignorant 
and ungovernable lower noblesse and of Jews; it is just the 
same want of a Third Estate which checks you in your 
constitutional plans for Russia.” ;To this Alexander replied, 
“True, and yet things went on very well in the Duchy of 
Warsaw.” “Very imperfectly,” replied Stein, “and then 
Napoleon kept a tight hold on them and forced them to 
move in a given track.” “I shall know how to hold them in 
check,” said Alexander; “and besides, I have not yet made 
any announcement about the way in which I mean to carry 
out my plan of giving institutions to this people, which has 
done so much to preserve its nationality.” 

2* 
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A conversation in which Alexander plainly betrays how 
much he had been struck by Napoleon’s methods, and how 
he had it in view to imitate them. 

On the whole, then, German affairs did not seem likely 
to receive a Satisfactory settlement at the Congress. Neither 
a satisfactory Federal Constitution nor a satisfactory recon- 
struction of Prussia could be reached except through im- 
mense difficulties. How create an efficient Federation 
when Bavaria had already received an assurance that her 
sovereignty should be preserved intact, and when Metter- 
nich had declared his opinion that no Federation but only 
a system of alliances was wanted? How reconstruct Prussia 
when the Czar would not give back her Polish possessions, 
and yet Saxony could not be annexed without raising the 
most delicate questions, and that in the face of Austria, 
Prussia’s watchful rival, and of France, long accustomed to 
find her advantage in the disunion of Germany? But the 
two difficulties were different in kind. The creation of the 
Constitution was hindered by a dull, passive resistance, 
which took all life and reality out of the project; but the 
claims of Prussia excited bitter animosities which at one 
time threatened to burst out in a new European war. The 
plot of the drama, so to speak, turns on the Prussian claims. 
Accordingly, the general course of the history of the Con- 
gress is as follows. During the month of October and the 
first part of November the two questions are discussed to- 
gether. The German Committee holds its meetings, and 
at the same time diplomatic notes on the subjects of Saxony 
and Poland pass and repass. At this time it is not the 
Prussian but the Russian claims that excite opposition, A 
change takes place after November 6th, when Alexander, 
by a personal appeal to Frederick William, disarms the 
opposition of Prussia, and procures her support. The dis- 
pute now shifts its ground and begins to centre in the 
Prussian claim to Saxony. In this stage it becomes much 
more threatening, and absorbs the attention of the diplo- 
matists to such a degree that the German Committee 
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ceases to hold its sittings. The rest of November, Decem- 
ber, January, and part of February are occupied with the 
Saxon controversy, the agitation reaching its highest point 
in the conclusion on January 3rd of a secret Treaty between 
Austria, England, and France against the Allies of Kalisch, 
but gradually subsiding afterwards and at last disappearing 
in 2 compromise. Then follows the return of Napoleon, 
who lands in France on March 1st. March and April are 
necessarily occupied chiefly with the revival of the Coali- 
tion and with arrangements for the approaching campaign. 
May brings up again the question of the German Constitu- 
tion, which is settled ina series of conferences occupying 
the last days of the month, in the midst of which Stein 
leaves Vienna. The first half of June sees the winding up 
of the Congress, all its resolutions being collected into a 
Closing Act, which is signed on June gth. 

Of these successive phases the first, that which occupies 
the month of October, is altogether exceptional and ab- 
normal. From the beginning of 1813 up to this time, and 
again from November onwards, the close adhesion of Prussia 
to Russia, and, symbolising it, the firm loyalty of Stein to 
Alexander, subsist as the firm basis of European policy. 
Austria stands throughout on the other side, jealous of this 
alliance and secretly tempting Alexander, not without some 
success, to betray it. England inclines to Austria, but with- 
out decision or clear purpose, and France now joins the 
same side in order to make mischief. But during this single 
month Prussia’s adhesion to Russia is shaken. Alexander’s 
designs upon Poland had just transpired, and his coquetting 
with France at the time of the Treaty of Paris had estranged 
the minds of the Prussian politicians. Stein who, consider- 
ing his combative disposition, has hitherto lived in wonder- 
ful harmony with Alexander, now remonstrates firmly with 
him, and, as Alexander himself complained, “sides with his 
enemies.” A new combination is now formed. Prussia 
joins Austria against Russia, and cherishes a vague hope of 
obtaining her own prize, that is Saxony, not by the help of 
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[ Russia but from the gratitude of the other Powers as a re- 
ward for resistance to Russia’s encroachments. 

Did Hardenberg and Humboldt give themselves at this 
time a clear account of what they wanted? At any rate they 
can scarcely have had any conception of the opposition 
which awaited their designs upon Saxony. It is true that 
this opposition was as yet in a great degree dormant. Both 
England and Austria at this time acquiesced in their wish, 
but the latter at least with extreme and avowed reluctance. 
Metternich writes on October 22nd: “The Emperor will see 
the annexation with great regret; it is desirable to reserve 
for the present King a nucleus on the Bohemian frontier ; 
but if the complete annexation is necessary to the restora- 
tion of Prussia, Austria will only consent if at the same time 
the other German territorial questions are settled to her 
wish, and with reservation for future arrangement of certain 
points respecting the frontier, the fortification of certain 
places, trade, and the navigation of the Elbe.” The an- 
nexation then was only admissible if it was absolutely 
necessary. But what should make it necessary? Solely the 
determination of the Czar not to restore to Prussia her Polish 
possessions. How then could the Prussian diplomatists sup- 
pose that it would be still open to them to acquire Saxony 
if by coalescing with the other Powers they induced Russia 
to abandon her claims upon Poland? No doubt by such 
co-operation they would acquire a claim to the gratitude of 
their new Allies. By abandoning Russia at so critical a 
moment they would, if they forced her to yield, render the 
greatest possible service to Europe. But then they would 
by the same act destroy the ground of their claim upon 
Saxony. It is easy to imagine the malicious pleasure with 
which Metternich would have thanked Prussia for saving 
Europe from two embarrassments at once, that of being 
forced to acquiesce in the establishment of a new state, at 
once Russian and Parliamentary, upon their frontier, and 
that of acquiescing in the painful precedent of the deposi- 
tion of a legitimate German prince. Prussia would have 
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gone away indemnified in Poland, and not in Saxony or on 
the Rhine; in other words, she would have been restored to 
a state of weakness like that she had known before 1806, 
like that Austria was now to know; she would have ceased 
in a great measure to be German. Suppose on the other 
hand that Russia should resist the dictation of Europe. In 
this case the dispute would be settled either peaceably or 
by war, but one result was certain, namely, that Prussia 
would earn the bitter enmity of Russia. And yet if she lost 
the friendship of Russia what other Power would help her 
in her schemes? Would Austria, her old rival now more 
jealous than ever? Or England, then partly Austrian, partly 
Hannoverian in her sympathies? Or France, her bitterest 
and now her vanquished enemy? Prussia would be exposed 
without a shield to the hostile conspiracy of Austria and the 
Small States. 

During this first phase Stein does not appear to have 
been very active. He agrees, as we have seen, with the 
Prussian Ministers in disapproving the Czar’s plan, and he 
seems to have stopped there. Alexander was not now by 
any means the same fickle person he had been before his 
trials began. The terrible year 1812, his study of Napo- 
leon’s character, the influence of Stein, and his great suc- 
cesses had given him self-reliance and persistency. He 
persevered in his Polish plan in spite of the opposition, not 
only of Europe, but, as it appears, of all his own advisers. 
Stein’s suggestion, characteristic enough, that Poland* 
should receive local institutions instead of a Parliament, in 
other words, should begin its developement in the same way 
as Prussia had done under his guidance, was disregarded, 
and there is no evidence that Stein, any more than Harden- 
berg, saw the extreme danger for Prussia of a breach with 
Alexander, whose friendship up to a certain point might be 
counted on, and a coalition with her rival Austria and her 


* That Stein had considered Polish affairs attentively appears from his 
Memoir written at Nassau in June, 1807. See above, Vol, 1. p. 238. 
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enemy France. He seems, in fact, to have approved of the 
course taken by the Prussian Ministers; at least this seems 
to be the sense of a remark which he made in a letter to 
Hardenberg, dated October 26th: 


Prussia must abide firmly by the principles of the maintenance of the 
European balance, that is her true interest; she has saved herself by returning 
to that principle, as she ruined herself by deserting it, and she has been 
favoured in her restoration only with the object of supplying her with sufficient 
power to maintain the European system. 


In other words, Prussia claims Saxony on the ground 
that she must be made stronger in order that she may pro- 
tect Central Europe from encroachment; she will stultify 
herself if she purchases this acquisition by allowing a Russian 
encroachment upon CentralEurope. The argument is logical 
enough, and shows plainly how much injustice is done to 
Stein when he is accused of sacrificing German interests to 
Russian. But did Stein suppose that he could induce Europe 
to give Saxony to Prussia, and at the same time to restore 
to her a great part of her Polish possessions, by the naked 
abstract cogency of the argument that she required all this 
increase of power in order to perform her function of guar- 
dian of Germany? Both with Austria and France that argu- 
ment had not merely no cogency, but a negative cogency; 
it was a reason why Prussia should not be so aggrandised. 
Moreover Stein is scarcely correct in his statement that 
Prussia had been saved by returning to the principle of the 
Balance of Power. She had rather been saved, as we noted 
in considering the circumstances of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Kalisch, by clinging to the Russian alliance with 
a certain recklessness, and of such recklessness Stein had 
set the most conspicuous example. 

In the same letter to Hardenberg Stein made an im- 
portant contribution to the discussion. Lord Castlereagh 
had hitherto taken upon himself the chief burden of the 
controversy, and he now urged that Austria and Prussia 
should agree upon the minimum which would satisfy them, 
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and then if Alexander refused to accept their proposal refer 
the matter to the decision of the Congress, apparently con- 
ceiving the Congress as a sort of law-court, or sovereign 
Assembly, which decided by vote with irresistible power. 
To this suggestion Stein replies simply and conclusively: 


It would be of no effect to refer the matter to the Congress, since the Em- 
peror would certainly not submit to the decision of the Congress, and the inter- 
vention of France would lead to new complications, while that of the other 
Powers would have no influence whatever, 


It seems likely that the Prussian politicians were blinded 
as to their true position by what was passing about the 
same time in Saxony. Stein had proposed to Alexander on 
September 29th that the administration of Saxony should 
pass out of the Russian hands of Prince Repnin into those 
of Prussian officials. Alexander consented, and at a con- 
ference between Stein, Nesselrode, Hardenberg and Hum- 
boldt, the Russian consent was formally given on condition 
that Saxony should remain undivided, that its former Con- 
stitution should continue in force provisionally, and that it 
should afterwards enjoy all the privileges, rights and ad- 
vantages which the German Constitution might confer upon 
the Prussian territories. Metternich gave his consent to the 
change, though not without a declaration of his master’s 
dislike to it, and Lord Castlereagh signified the approval of 
England on the condition that Russia should derive no ad- 
vantage from it in respect to Poland. Stein then proposed 
that the King’s brother, Prince Wilhelm, should be sent to 
Dresden as Governor of the new Prussian province, but to 
this the King refused his permission. Stein, who had nomi- 
nated Prince Repnin, had now the task of notifying to him 
the termination of his functions. This he did on October 
21st. The reason he gives for the change is, “That the 
minds of the inhabitants may be set at rest with respect to 
their future destiny, and that restraint may be put upon 
agitations and agitators, intriguers and intrigues.” He 
writes in the name of the Czar, but refers especially to the 
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consent given by Austria and England. On November 8th 
Prince Repnin announced to the Saxons the receipt of this 
communication from Stein and handed over the administra- 
tion of the country to Prussia. As throughout these pro- 
ceedings no attempt was made to disguise the object Prussia 
had in view, as no opposition was raised in the name of any 
Power, we can understand how the Prussian Ministers may 
have supposed that their claim to Saxony was admitted on 
all hands, and that, whatever course they might take in the 
Polish affair, there was no risk of its being called in question 
again. Nevertheless the furious outbreak of German feel- 
ing which we shall soon have occasion to record shows how 
ill-grounded their confidence was. 

The knot was at last cut by the intervention of the King. 
Frederick William and Alexander had an interview on No- 
vember 6th, which resulted in Hardenberg being summoned 
and receiving the King’s commands to withdraw his oppo- 
sition to the Russian policy. It has always been understood 
that Alexander gained this point by a pathetic appeal to 
the King’s feelings, by reminding him of their old friend- 
ship, of the services he had done to the King, by speaking 
of the painfulness of being thwarted in a favourite scheme 
by his dearest friend. An attempt has lately been made to 
discredit this, and to represent Frederick William as simply 
actuated by sound policy, as seeing further than all his 
Ministers, and as descending like a deus ex machina to cut 
the dangerous entanglement they had woven*. It is true 
that Talleyrand is the principal authority for the story, and 
that his veracity and general character are not beyond 
question. Bernhardi however attests that he had heard 
precisely the same account in the circle of Hardenberg. 
We might resist this evidence if the story were intrinsically 
improbable, but surely it is the very contrary. Whether the 
King’s act was right and justifiable is another question. I 


* “Preussen auf dem Wiener Congresse”’: article by H. v. Treitschke in 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher, Vol. xxxvit. 
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confess I think it was; but was it spontaneous? We may 
even think it possible that the King saw further than his 
Ministers, and yet doubt whether, even if it were so, he 
would have had energy enough to act upon a mere personal 
conviction. For if those are right who give him credit for 
clear penetration, then we cannot help imputing to him an 
extreme and morbid self-distrust. We have often found 
him acting rightly, but scarcely ever without an impulse 
from without. The appeal supposed to have been made by 
Alexander, even if it rested on no evidence, would com- 
mend itself as a good hypothesis. We may say that in the 
circumstances Alexander certainly would make such an 
appeal; we may say also, that if it were made by Alexander, 
Frederick William with his old habit of deference to 
Alexander would yield to it. And that he suspected the 
course he was asked to take to be really the right one would 
make it all the more probable that he would take it when 
asked, though scarcely more probable that he would take it 
spontaneously. 

This renewal of the old understanding between the two 
Northern Powers was the commencement of a new struggle 
much more important and interesting as well as more in- 
tense. Meanwhile the discussion of the German Constitu- 
tion had also passed through its first phase. The German 
Committee met thirteen times between October 14th and 
November 16th, after which the alarm caused by the Saxon 
quarrel caused it to suspend its action. The result of so 
much discussion was indeed not to remove difficulties, but 
on the contrary to bring difficulties to light and to exhibit 
the impossibility of creating a satisfactory German Federa- 
tion. It brought clearly to light three distinct parties—the 
Prussian, the Austrian, and that of the Smaller States, and 
showed the last of these to be openly opposed to Federa- 
tion, as necessarily limiting their own sovereignty; and the 
second, Austria, to be, as Metternich had avowed from the 
beginning, disposed to reduce the Federal Union to a mini- 
mum, that is, to a system of alliances among the German 
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Powers such as might afford some tolerable safeguard 
against the designs of France. Prussia alone was seriously 
in favour of Federation, and therefore it was evident from 
the beginning of the discussion that little better than a 
nominal Federation would be called into existence. Espe- 
cially was this certain, because Prussia herself could not 
dream of abandoning in favour of any Federation her own 
independent sovereignty and greatness. And in favour of 
a merely nominal Federation there worked in Germany all 
the force of Conservative feeling, for just such a nominal 
Federation had the old Empire been since the Treaty of 
Westphalia. The hopeless difficulty of the undertaking did 
not escape the notice of the politicians engaged init. Thus 
writes Miinster to Stein, October 19th: 


I should have been glad to leave to others the affairs of the Congress of 
Vienna, because I foresee that what is possible will be criticised as inadequate 
and that no notice will be taken of the difficulties overcome. Are we to empty 
out the child with the bath, and do nothing at all, because Prussia, Austria, 
Bavaria, and Wiirtemberg will not go so far as your Excellency wishes? I 
cannot think so. I shall be glad to see even the beginning of a representative 
system placed on a legal foundation. German history will not end with the 
Congress of Vienna. Leave it to the future to develope what we begin. Our 
nation is still too little accustomed to parliamentary discussion, and has too 
little insight into affairs of politics and government. The love of notoriety will 
call out demagogues, and instead of freedom we shall produce strife and dif- 
ficulties if we go too far. 


Stein’s answer, October 2oth, has the following passage: 


I frankly confess to your Excellency that I have no confidence in the 
Quinqueviri (that is the German Committee), none in the shallow and frivolous 
Metternich, none in the Chancellor, who likes patching better than thorough 
remedies and without acknowledging it to himself is a despotic bureaucrat, 
none in the other two for evident reasons. Your Excellency does not know 
Germany owing to your long absence from it; hence it was that in 1812, 1873 
you had so little confideace in the energy of the Germans, and hence it is now 
that you believe in demagogues and democrats. 


As a basis for the deliberations of the Committee Twelve 
Articles had been drawn up which had been agreed upon 
between Metternich and Hardenberg, after Metternich had 
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considered a plan of Constitution in 41 Articles which had 
been sketched in the summer by Hardenberg with Stein’s 
assistance. The original scheme is before us. Its curious 
complexity is to be explained partly by the intrinsic diffi- 
culty of the problem, partly by the influence of the con- 
fused traditions of the old Empire. It designs a German 
Confederation from which the bulk of the Austrian and 
Prussian territories is to be excluded, so that in fact Austria 
and Prussia would have little more connexion with it than 
England had through Hannover with the old Empire. 
Austria only. enters the Confederation for Salzburg, Tirol, 
Berchtesgaden, Vorarlberg, and what territory she may 
retain on the Upper Rhine; Prussia only for her territories 
west of the Elbe. Six fundamental liberties are to be 
guaranteed to all members of this Federation: (1) freedom 
of movement from one Federal State to another; (2) security 
from remaining under arrest beyond a certain time without 
trial; (3) security of property (copyright included); (4) right 
of appeal to regular law-courts, and in special cases to the 
Federation; (5) freedom of the Press under conditions to be 
determined; (6) right of entrance into all German academical 
institutions. Circles like those of the old Empire were to 
be created, each having its own governor, who was to be 
the most considerable prince who possessed territory within 
the Circle; and at Frankfurt, the federal city, the Parlia- 
ment or Diet was to meet, which, as in the Empire, was to 
consist of three Chambers. The first Chamber was to be 
the Directory, consisting of the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, the former presiding, the latter directing; 
the second Chamber was to consist of governors of Circles, 
Austria and Prussia having therefore votes here also; the 
third was to be the Chamber of Princes and Estates. I may 
spare the reader more details, the rather as the scheme was 
effectually transformed when it came into the hands of Met- 
ternich. The most important features of it are the exclu- 
sion of the principal territories both of Prussia and Austria, 
and the equal union of Prussia and Austria in the direction. 
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The reason given by Hardenberg for the former provision 
was that the parts of those great Monarchies which entered 
the Federation would, if they were small, “more readily sub- 
mit to the federal laws, and so the tie become firmer.’’ He 
added that “Austria and Prussia as Great Powers must at 
the same time conclude an indissoluble alliance with the 
Federation and guarantee its Constitution.” The funda- 
mental difficulty is here touched on. Austria and Prussia 
could not part with their sovereignty, and yet if they did 
not no other member of the Confederation could be called 
upon to do so, and the Confederation became at once 
purely nominal. The solution is found by Hardenberg in 
putting Austria and Prussia mainly outside the Confedera- 
tion, so that they should part with their unrestricted so- 
vereignty only in a small part of their dominions, and at the 
same time compensating them for this concession by giving 
them the control of the affairs of the Confederation. The 
expedient seems a desperate one, and yet the adoption of 
it shows a serious wish to grapple with the difficulties of 
the problem. That Metternich had no such wish he showed 
at once by rejecting it. He would have Austria and Prussia 
enter the Confederation with all their German territories. 
At the same time he put aside the separate Directorial 
Chamber, and gave Austria the Direction, which however 
was to be purely formal, in both the remaining Chambers. 

Thus Austria showed at the outset that she wanted only 
a nominal and not a real Confederation. At the same time 
no one will recognize Stein’s customary clearness of concep- 
tion in the scheme to which he gave his sanction. The fact 
is that the chaos of the old Empire had in a manner crazed 
the best German intellects on the subject of Federation. 
Thus we observe that that incredible suggestion, which is 
Stein’s own, that Austria should preside and Prussia direct, 
was borrowed from the relation of the Roman Emperor to 
Kurmainz, who had been the working head of the old Em- 
pire, and it was forgotten that the new system was intended 
to be efficient, while the old one had led to a dead lock. 
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It was just at this moment that the number of Kings in 
Germany was further increased. As there were so many 
Kings by the grace of Napoleon, there was now, as times 
had changed, to be a King by the grace of England. Count 
Minster claimed on October 12th, by a Circular to the Al- 
lied Powers, the title of King of Hannover for George III., 
and naturally the claim met with no opposition. ‘A great 
title for a small and poor country!” was Stein’s remark. 

The Twelve Articles were brought forward in the name 
of Austria and Prussia at the second meeting of the Com- | 
mittee on October 16th. Even after Metternich’s modifica- 
tions there remained a touch of definiteness about some of 
them. Article X. deprived the members of the nght of 
making war with each other. Article XI. declared a mini- 
mum of Rights of Estates necessary in every Federal State; 
and Article XII. declared that certain rights, not so many 
as those enumerated in the Stein-Hardenberg plan, must be 
enjoyed by all Germans alike. Accordingly the third party 
now entered the lists. On October 2oth, at the third meet- 
ing of the Committee, Bavaria and Wirtemberg declared 
against all restrictions of sovereignty. In the name of the 
King of Bavaria it was declared that his rights were inde- 
feasible and that he would not renounce the exercise of any 
one of them. Wiirtemberg protested against the mention 
of any rights of subjects. This party was not afraid to hint 
that the Small States still considered France to be their na- 
tural ally; and on the other hand there showed itself on the 
side of Austria an inclination to place itself by the side of 
France at the head of the sometime Rhenish Confederation. 
Gentz explained to the Crown Prince of Wirtemberg that 
as Russia would always guide the policy of Prussia and 
North Germany, a union of the South with Austria and 
France was necessary to preserve the balance. 

Meanwhile the new English-German Monarchy took up 
a position of its own. Count Minster delivered at the 
sitting of October 22nd a written statement of the opinion of 
the Prince Regent with respect to the rights of subjects, in 
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which he made Hannover the representative of the Eng- 
lish principle of individual liberty. 

“‘His Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Great Britain 
and Hannover cannot admit the principle that even after the 
alterations which have taken place in Germany the Princes 
have acquired unreserved or purely despotic rights over 
their subjects.” This is argued on the ground, first, that the 
fall of the imperial constitution of Germany does not carry 
with it that of the territorial constitution of the German 
States, in most of which a representative system and in all 
certain individual rights had always been recognized; se- 
condly, that the treaties concluded between the German 
Princes and Bonaparte could not legally alienate any rights 
of their subjects; thirdly, that this was not done by the trea- 
ties since concluded with the Allies which guaranteed the 
sovereign rights of the Princes joining the Coalition, since 
sovereign rights are not synonymous with despotism. This 
last doctrine is then supported by an argument which marks 
the position which Hannover designed to assume in Ger- 
many. “The King of Great Britain is undeniably as sover- 
eign as any other Prince in Europe, and the liberties of his 
people sustain instead of undermining his throne.” 

In this condition of parties Stein, as usual, had recourse 
to the Emperor Alexander. He stated the case (Nov. 4th) 
as follows: 


The unhappy occurrences which led to the fall of the German Empire in 
1806 are well known; they placed Germany in Napoleon’s power and founded 
a practical despotism which still continues in full violence, though it is opposed 
even to the provision of the Act of the Confederation of the Rhine. That 
guaranteed to the Princes an overlordship which was limited by the rights of 
the Protector and those conceded to the mediatised, and it did not abolish any 
of the local institutions, such as Estates, &c., which ensured the liberty and 
property of the inhabitants. But the Princes were zealous in their obedience 
to the Protector and hastened to throw down the barriers, which he had set or 
left in the way of their glory, and so has grown up the enormous compound of 
rights, abuses and usurpations which their Cabinets call sovereignty. 


He then refers to the Proclamation of Kalisch, to the 
Treaties of Adhesion, to those of Chaumont and Paris, in 
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which it had been agreed that Germany should form a 
Federal State; narrates the forming of the German Com- 
mittee, the proposals made in the Twelve Articles, and the 
system since adopted by Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, “a 
_ system of ambition with respect to the Princes and Free 

Towns, of isolation with respect to the Federation, and of 
despotism towards their own subjects.” He declares it 
to be 


important to Europe that there should not exist a crowd of small Courts, whose 
restless, quarrelsome, and necessarily faithless policy creates an entanglement 
of intrigues and tricks which must influence more or less the greater courts; it 
accords with the just and liberal (a word Alexander liked to hear) principles 
of the Allied Powers that Germany should enjoy political and civil freedom, 
that limits should be set to the ‘sovereignty of the Princes, that the crying 
abuses of power should cease, that an ancient noblesse distinguished by its 
military achievements, its influence in council, its eminent position in the 
church, should not be abandoned to the caprices of despots who are accom- 
panied by jacobinical and envious agents; lastly, that the rights of all should 


be confirmed and protected, and Germany cease to be a vast abode of op- ! 


pressors and oppressed. 


This passage shows how the excitement of the War of 
Liberation, during which Stein had often been called a Ja- 
cobin, had not really changed his way of thinking. In his 
mind now as ever a Jacobin means a friend of tyranny, ex- 
ceptionally unscrupulous and sordid. 

He concludes that the Allied Sovereigns must speak 
their mind, and he recommends a confidential note. 

The Emperor listened favourably to his representation, 
but Nesselrode, who had fallen under Metternich’s influence, 
opposed it, being assured by his Austrian friends that Ger- 
man affairs were going on very well. Alexander required 
Stein to modify his first draught of the note, which he pro- 
nounced too long and too bitter; Stein complied, and the 
amended copy was signed by Nesselrode and delivered to 
Metternich and Hardenberg on November 11th. It had the 
effect of encouraging Humboldt, Miinster, and even Metter- 
nich to declare strongly against Bavaria and Wiirtemberg 
at the sitting of the German Committee, which took place 
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on the next day. Party feeling began to run high; it was at 
once heightened and directed personally towards Stein by a 
fierce article which appeared at the end of October in the 
Rhine Mercury. Even the Crown Prince of Bavaria, whom 
we have lately seen in friendly intercourse with Stein, ap- 
pears now bitterly offended with him. At a dinner-table 
Stein heard him roaring, as he had roared a few months 
before in the garden of Frankfurt: “Yes, there is a deal of 
mad nonsense written now; by that fellow Gérres and others 
whom Stein protects.” Stein had to run up and beg his 
Royal Highness not to forget himself and tell him it was not 
proper to speak people’s names so loudly in a great com- 
pany. Another time at Count Stackelberg’s a German 
Prince quoted with exultation to Stein’s face an article 
against him, in which he was spoken of as one who had 
once been powerful. According to Varnhagen Stein shook 
his fist in his assailant’s face, saying, “Cette insolence d’un 
gazettier je la méprise; mais gare a qui osera la répéter.” 

But these discussions were only important so far as they 
gave distinctness to the different tendencies. Nothing was 
accomplished at this time. On November 16th the represen- 
tative of Wirtemberg delivered a note, in which his master 
declined to take any further part in the deliberations, add- 
ing that he would renounce no right except for an equi- 
valent. An answer was made to this note in the name of 
Austria and Prussia, in which it was firmly asserted that it 
did not lie in the option of the Princes to enter the Federa- 
tion or not. Wirtemberg rejoined on November 24th. But 
at this point the German controversy was for the present 
suspended. The German Committee met no more, and all 
minds began to be absorbed in watching the progress of 
the Saxon question, which seemed likely before long to lead 
to a new European war. 
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CHAPTER II, 


THE SAXON QUESTION. 


The restoration of the understanding between Prussia 
and Russia, which was the consequence of the personal 
interview of November 6th, led to a complete change in the 
aspect of the Congress, and opened a new controversy far 
more bitter, and affecting Germany far more nearly than 
that which it closed. The ascendancy of Russia was no 
doubt to be dreaded by Germany, but the danger was not 
very imminent, nor again was it new. The notion of a 
Parliament at Warsaw created alarm, but a somewhat in- 
definite alarm, and the consoling thought occurred at times 
that the bad effects of it would fall chiefly upon Russia her- 
self. Anyhow, after Russia had recovered the support of 
Prussia, it seemed useless to continue the controversy, and 
necessary to submit to what was unavoidable. Up to this 
time, as we have seen, the claim of Prussia to Saxony had 
been generally allowed, so much so that the administration 
of the country had been suffered to pass into Prussian 
hands. But this was only because the encroachments of 
Russia diverted attention, or possibly, in the case of Austria 
at least, it was a stratagem, and the object of it was simply 
to put discord between Prussia and Russia, and so over- 
come each in succession. As soon as this design was 
frustrated, and the opposition to Russia disarmed, the 
Saxon question began to wear a different aspect, and it was 
soon evident how much more important than the Polish 
‘question it really appeared to the German politicians, and 
how much stronger were the feelings it excited among them. 
And the more it divided German politicians, the more it 
gave Talleyrand the opportunity for which he had been 
watching. It enabled him to dissolve again the momentary 
union which Napoleon’s tyranny had created among the 
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German States; it enabled him for a moment to revive the 
Rhenish Confederation for the benefit of the Bourbons, 
and to make France the soul of a new combination almost 
more formidable than that which had supported Napoleon 
himself. 

The change of front was quickly executed. The opposi- 
tion to Russia became in a moment an opposition to Prussia, 
and the more naturally through the offence which Prussia 
had given by passing over to Russia’s side. The word was 
passed that Prussia was a traitor to the cause of Europe, 
and this plausible phrase disguised the ancient jealousy of 
Austria, the mingled fear and spite of the Princes of the 
Rhenish Confederation, who felt themselves condemned 
and punished in the forfeiture of the King of Saxony, and 
the revenge and ambition of France. The contest which 
began was not like that which had just ended, a mere 
international dispute. It was a violent political controversy, 
stirring the German mind deeply, and waged not merely in 
diplomatic notes but in newspaper articles and pamphlets. 
Seldom indeed did Germany in that time of her political 
nonage witness such an eager political debate. The con- 
troversy spread into other countries, where its merits were 
very imperfectly understood, and our own Parliament con- 
tributed to it many violent speeches. There are in fact 
few more instructive incidents in the earlier history of 
Liberalism proper, that is, Continental Liberalism, than this 
controversy. 

A kind of confusion had been produced in the public 
mind by the Restoration which had just taken place in 
France. That Restoration, whether in itself wise or unwise, 
necessary or unnecessary, had had the effect of putting the 
occurrences which had preceded it in a false light. Napo- 
leon had not really been overthrown by Europe as a re- 
volutionary or illegitimate sovereign. He had been most 
properly deposed for aggression and conquest and as an 
incorrigible disturber of the general peace, but his title was 
so little disputed that those who took up arms against him 
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only arrived very gradually, and after he had rejected the | 
most liberal propositions of peace, at the design of dethron- 
ing him. Had he represented the oldest dynasty in Europe, 
the reasons for compelling him to abdicate would have 
been just as valid. But when he had fallen, the fact that he } 
had no hereditary title became important, The throne did | 
not, as it might otherwise have done, descend to his son as 
a matter of course, and it was ultimately decided to recall 
the representative of the older line. Louis XVIII. was then 
chosen, on a vacancy of the throne, as the best of several | 
candidates; he was not restored as the only legitimate 
claimant. Had it been possible to expel Napoleon and 
maintain his dynasty, the true nature of what had happened 
would have been more easily perceived, and many miscon- 
ceptions avoided. As it was, an irresistible impression was 
diffused, that the new Monarchy, which had sprung out of 
the French Revolution, was a kind of detected imposture, 
which had been proved to have no solid foundation, when 
the truth was that it was only too real and solid and had 
fallen only through its prodigious excess of vigour. And 
for this false interpretation of Napoleon’s fall it was plainly 
the interest of the reinstated Bourbons to procure currency 
and credit. } 
In the winter of 1814 there was naturally in all minds an 
absorbing conviction that a system, of which Napoleon was 
the representative, had failed. They were sure that the 
lawless violence of the last ten years, the arbitrary over- 
throw and creation of states, the perpetual rearrangement 
of frontiers, the capricious assignment of passive popula- 
tions now to this sovereign, now to that; they were sure 
that all this constituted a bad system, of which the world 
was tired. The bad system was that of Napoleon; then 
what was the good one? As a matter of course the good 
one seemed that which had taken its place, that of the 
Restoration, the system now called by the name invented 
by Talleyrand, Legitimism. And yet it was only by a sort 
of accident that Legitimism had come to be considered as 
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the opposite of Napoleonism. The legitimate dynasty had 
been scarcely less guilty of the crime for which Napoleon 
was deposed than Napoleon himself. Louis XIV.’s aggres- 
sions had been similar to his and had provoked a similar 
though a less severe punishment. 


The question of Prussia’s claim to Saxony presented 
itself at the very moment when everything that even looked 
like Napoleonism was in extreme discredit, and the mere 
shadow of Legitimism was regarded with respect. The 
rough-and-ready verdict naturally was, A country to be 
annexed! that is Napoleonic. A King to be deposed! that 
is contrary to Legitimism. Public opinion has changed 
again many times since that moment of exaggerated reac- 
tion. Many annexations have taken place since, and some 
have been regarded with satisfaction; many sovereigns 
have been deposed, and some in the common opinion 
deservedly. 


Napoleon has had his vindicators, who have represented 
the changes he made as beneficial to the world. If they 
have not gained their cause, at least they have shown that 
a beneficent Napoleon is conceivable, and that in certain 
circumstances great redistributions of territory, even if ac- 
complished by violence, may be useful. Was the proposed 
annexation of Saxony a change of this kind? If so, we 
shall not now condemn it simply because it was Napoleonic. 


We have seen by what arguments Stein supported 
Prussia’s claim. It had been proved by experience in 1795 
that Prussia was not strong or rich enough to protect 
Germany, and it was proved by later occurrences that 
France was disposed to take advantage of her defenceless 
condition. It followed, and all the more because there was 
so little prospect of organising an efficient Federation, that 
Prussia must receive an accession of territory. It is true 
that this plea was Napoleonic in so far as it was a plausible 
argument for annexing territory. But the objection to 
Napoleon’s pleas had been not that they were plausible, but 
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that they were merely plausible, that they would not bear 
examination. Did Prussia’s plea resemble them in this? 
Sound arguments always resemble plausible sophistries, 
for the simple reason that plausible sophistries are imita- 
tions of sound arguments. It was at least a presumption in 
favour of this plea that it was urged by a man like Stein, 
who was devoted to the cause of Germany and not to that 
of Prussia. 

But it was alleged that even granting that Germany and 
Europe in general might be gainers by the strengthening of 
Prussia, the annexation was morally indefensible. And it 
was the misfortune of Prussia that this was urged by Con- 
servatives and Liberals alike, by the one party in the name 
of the rights of Kings, by the other in the name of the 
rights of nations. To the Conservatives (I antedate for 
convenience the party name) the title of the King of Saxony 
was like that by which a man holds his estate; to deprive 
him of his kingdom was an act of simple robbery, even 
though it should be necessary for the safety of all Germans 
and the peace of all Europe. When it was urged that he 
had incurred forfeiture by the greatest crime that a man 
can well commit, by allying himself with the enemy of the 
German name to enslave his countrymen, this party would 
refuse to recognize the existence of a German nationality, 
and would assert the right of the King of Saxony to make 
what alliances he pleased. And they were supported in 
this view by the vogue which Legitimism enjoyed at the 
moment, and by the discredit which the Restoration in 
France had brought upon the Revolution as well as upon 
Napoleon, and in the Revolution, upon that distinction 
which the Revolution had established between Govern- 
ments and peoples. Meanwhile Liberals were as much 
shocked as Conservatives by the proposed annexation. It 
reminded them vaguely of the Partition of Poland. Prince 
Repnin, the amiable Russian nominated by Stein, was in 
their eyes as the Orloffs and Potemkins of Catharine, and 
they pictured the Saxons as a “nation,” which was to be 
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assigned away without regard to its own wish, as though it 
were a herd of cattle. 

Stein, the advocate of this annexation, assuredly felt as 
strongly as any man of that age upon the rights of nations. 
He had had special occasion to notice the weakness of a 
state which is not also a nation. But he would not have 
acknowledged that the Saxons constituted a nation. In his 
mind the so-called Saxons were simply Germans, and in an- 
nexing Saxony to Prussia he thought he contributed in the 
best way towards the restoration of a nation which for a 
long time had been mutilated. He would have admitted 
speculatively that it would have been better if force could 
have been dispensed with, but probably he would have 
alleged that a population long kept, as the Saxons had been, 
in a state of political nonage could not properly be said to 
have a rational power of choosing their rulers. 

This Pangermanism of Stein is nevertheless not closely 
similar to the Panslavism of the present day. It was not 
purely because the Saxons were ethnologically German that 
he wished to annex them, but also because Germany had 
once formed a political whole which had been gradually dis- 
solved by adverse circumstances. He bore in mind also that 
the Saxons and Prussians were united in religion. But it was 
hard indeed for him to explain his view to foreigners, of 
whom some did not understand what he meant by a nation, 
and those who did could not realise to themselves a German 
nation. 

An eager political controversy does not live upon ab- 
stract reasonings or casuistical subtleties alone; it requires 
a mixture of difference of opinion with conflict of interests. 
The case against Prussia, we have seen, was very plausible; 
so much so that in England, where men were at least not 
prevented by interest from judging impartially, the prevail- 
ing impression on both sides of politics was that a ruthless 
crime was meditated. But on the Continent the controversy 
was sharpened by the great interests and rivalries involved. 
The_old incurable discord which lay at the heart of German 
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affairs was revived in this dispute, the discord which began 
with Frederick’s invasion of Silesia, and which in the age 
just passed had delivered Germany over as a prey to Revo- 
lutionary France. To Metternich the claim upon Saxony 
now made by Prussia was what the claim to Silesia had been 
to Maria Theresa, what the Prussian acquisitions in the Se- 
cond Partition of Poland had been to Thugut. It excited a 
bitter jealousy mixed with terror, the more so as the terri- 
tory in question lay upon the Austrian frontier. Instinctively 
Austria looked about for help, and a most serviceable ally 
presented itself. The Rhenish Confederation still existed 
in reality, though formally dissolved. Ever since Austria 
had joined the Coalition she had been bidding for its favour. 
By the Treaties of Ried and Fulda she had laid the founda- 
tion of what may be regarded as a new League of Princes 
directed by Austria against Prussia, as the former League 
had been armed by Prussia against Austria. The Saxon. 
question was precisely calculated to give life to this new 
combination, for it was a question on which the Rhenish 
Confederation felt almost more keenly than Austria herself. 
In the King of Saxony the Rhenish Confederation itself 
would be condemned, so that the honour of each member 
of it seemed concerned to save him, and this natural sensi- 
tiveness was heightened by the jealousy with which such 
Princes as the Kings of Wiirtemberg and Bavaria regarded 
their sometime equal, but now superior, the King of 
Prussia. 

_~ But the keen interest which the Rhenish Confederation 
took in the question roused another Power. That body had 
been called into existence to serve the purposes of France, 
and France could not see with indifference Austria mono- 
polising the advantage to be derived from its support. Na- 
poleon’s German policy had not passed away with him. The 
restored Bourbons had inherited from him a minister who 
understood it almost as well as himself. It could not pos- 
sibly escape Talleyrand what an incomparable opportunity 
now offered for reviving the old divisions of Germany for 
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the advantage of France. Upon this. simple observation he 
founded a most comprehensive plan, and called into exist- 
ence, as if by the waving of a wand, a new political com- 
bination of vast extent. The word Legitimism dropped at 
the right moment gathered into one great European party 
the Austrians, the Rhenish Princes, the party of the French 
Restoration, and the English Tories, and arrayed them, as 
defenders of the indefeasible right of the King of Saxony, in 
Opposition to the Liberal Alexander, to Stein and to the 
Prussian leaders of the War of Liberation. 

At the same time there began in Germany a paper war 
which is memorable in the history of German opinion, and 
forms a sort of commencement of the new German period. 
Professor Sartorius of Gédttingen asked, under the signature 
of a Prussian Papist, whether the spoliation of Silesia, of 
West Prussia and of Hannover was to be repeated, and 
whether Prussia meant to take Suum cuique rapit as her 
motto. In Bavaria Aretin compared Prussia to the frog 
which puffs itself out to the size of an ox, and maintained 
that Europe would never find rest in a secure balance until 
Prussia should give up the pretension of being a Great 
Power. Collections of spurious letters were published, by 
which it was intended to fasten the imputation of revolu- 
tionary designs upon the leading Prussian politicians and 
officers. On the other hand Gérres in the Rhine Mercury 
combated French influence, though without decisively 
pledging his paper to the Prussian side. Of Stein’s friends 
Arndt and Eichhorn distinguished themselves in the defence 
of Prussia; J. G. Hofmann, the statistician, pointed out that 
Prussia had already outlived one such outcry, and had risen 
in the past year higher than ever from the universal unpo- 
pularity into which she had fallen. Niebuhr in his pamphlet 
entitled Prussia’s Right against the Saxon Court carried on the 
work which Fichte had begun at the time of Stein’s Ministry, 
asserted the right of the nation to be higher than that of the 
states into which a nation may be divided, betrayal of the 
nation’s cause to be a punishable felony, even though no 
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written law be violated, and states which are too small to 
protect themselves to be no true states. 

Among the diplomatists at the Congress the storm was 
brewing through the latter half of November and the first 
days of the following month. It may be said to have burst 
forth openly with the Austrian Declaration of December roth, 
and to have acquired new violence with the French Decla- 
ration of the 19th. At the end of the year it was at its 
height. War was openly spoken of as at hand and armies 
began to move. The Treaty concluded between England, 
France and Austria on January 3rd, 1815, was indeed secret, 
and only came to light when Napoleon found it on his return 
to the Tuileries, and published it in order to sow discord in 
the Coalition. The only public step taken by the new party 
was to demand the admission of France into that Committee 
of the Great Powers which W. v. Humboldt calls the real 
Congress, and from which France had been excluded by the 
express terms of the Treaty of Paris. This demand was 
allowed on January 4th, and the dispute began almost from 
this time to slacken in intensity. It had already been settled 
by a compromise, when the ground itself upon which Tal- 
leyrand had built so ambitious a fabric moved away from 
under it by the return of Napoleon from Elba and the flight 
of the Bourbons. 

Stein was active throughout this phase of the Congress, 
but did not play any leading part. His opposition to Alexan- 
der’s plans had been outspoken enough in October to chill 
their friendship for a time, and something like a reconcilia- 
tion between Alexander and Stein had to follow the renewal 
of the Alliance between the two Governments. Prince Czar- 
toryski informed Stein about the middle of November that 
.the Emperor was hurt by his reserve and invited him to 
make new advances. An interview followed, of which the 
following account is given as coming from Stein himself. 
The Emperor was found somewhat unwell, and lying on a 
sofa: 
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He received me in a very friendly manner, and began to speak of the 
general condition of affairs. He said Metternich wanted to introduce a 
universal confusion, and this seemed also to be the intention of the English, 
while the Emperor Francis showed confidence and friendly feeling. I re- 
marked in answer, that I did not think the English wanted war, their taxation 
being so heavy and needing to be lightened. The points now in question 
seemed rather punctilios than important for Russia or Austria. Krakau was 
no doubt important to the latter, but not so much so as to justify a war in 
existing circumstances. I thought Russia could quite well part with it, and 
Prussia would certainly come to an arrangement about Thorn. He replied 
that it would be humiliating to him to evacuate Krakau after having occupied 
it. I replied that nevertheless, as it was only a sacrifice in order to give peace 
to the nations, which they sorely needed, and as he stood at the head of 
400,000 men, this evacuation could only be regarded as a proof of his magna- 
nimity not as an effect of weakness, and that the present overwrought situa- 


{ tion of armed negotiation could not continue. He disagreed with me, and said 
that concentration was the usual condition of the Russian army, that on ac- 


count of the vastnesgyof the Empire it was impossible to keep them distributed 
in cantonmelts, and that he had therefore proposed, in order to tranquillise 
foreign Powers, to constitute Poland and withdraw the Russian army into 
Russia itself, but that this was Hebrew to the Austrians, they could not under- 
stand it. He wanted peace and hoped to attain it, and to be able afterwards 
to devote himself to the diffusion and promotion of liberal ideas which alone 
made life worth having. He expressed his contentment with the disposition 

‘towards him shown by the Emperor Francis. I recommended Germany to 
him. He promised to do everything in order to bring about a legal state of 
things here; when I drew his attention to the indolence and caprice of his 
brother-in-law the Grand-Duke of Baden he bade me send in my opinion about 
the way of bringing him to reason. He said too, that he wished Hardenberg 
would soon discharge his commission and bring matters to an end, and agreed 
with me when I said that it was necessary to bring all the three points at issue, 
those of Poland, Saxony and Mainz, toa decision at once and in a single ne- 
gotiation, in order to simplify business, and avoid giving occasion for new com- 
plications. He took this opportunity of speaking of Saxony, thought the 
partition quite useless for the country, for Prussia, and even for Austria, since 
a Small Prince would not be able to guard the frontier. He closed the inter- 
view by assuring me that he would make the maintenance of liberal principles 
the chief occupation of his life. 


The topics of this conversation mark a position of affairs 
when the dispute still turned rather on the Russian than the 
Prussian claims. Krakau, as the stronghold of Poland most 
threatening to Austria, and Thorn, as that most threatening 
to Prussia, were principal subjects of discussion. The affair 
of Baden is explained in a paper which Stein sent in on the 
25th, in which he says that that state wants nothing but a 
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good Government, but that the present Duke at once re- 
tards government and makes it oppressive by a mixture of 
indolence and despotism. In proof of his indolence Stein al- 
leges that a heap of more than 15,000 decrees were await- 
ing his signature, which he was too lazy to give. Stein begs 
the Emperor, as the Duke’s brother-in-law, to interfere, and 
require the appointment of a Viceroy or First Minister and 
at the same time the convocation of the Estates. 

Russia made on November 27th a new Declaration, which 
was draughted by Stein, and in which she declared herself 
ready to make new sacrifices for the sake of peace, on con- 
dition that all the points at issue, whether they referred to 
Poland, Saxony, or the occupation of Mainz, should be com- 
bined in the same negotiation and settled in a single treaty. 
The Emperor consents, seeing that the occupation of Krakau 
and Thorn appears in the eyes of Austria and Prussia to 
have given the Russian Empire a position of military ad- 
vantage against them, that those two towns should be de- 
clared neutral, and like the Hanseatic towns should be de- 
clared free and independent, with the addition of a certain 
territory round them. He then declares in favour of the 
complete annexation of Saxony to Poland, and of placing 
Mainz in the hands of the German Federation. On the Saxon 
question he reasons as follows: 


His Imperial Majesty holds himself bound to secure to Prussia at least 
the restoration of the condition of 1805, since His Majesty has accepted this 
obligation in the Treaty of Kalisch, and has found in Prussia an ally who has 
supported him in this memorable war with a noble energy and constancy; and 
the Emperor regards the partition of Saxony as opposed to the true interest 
of that country, to the wishes of its inhabitants and to the assurances which 
he considered it necessary to give them in order to encourage them to endure 
the sacrifices imposed by the armament and the war. 


We see here the shape which the Saxon question was 
beginning to assume. It is a question between the entire and 
the partial annexation of Saxony. ‘As early as November 
11th Metternich had declared to Castlereagh that the King 
of Saxony must receive at least Dresden with 500,000 souls, 
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Count Minster had also begun eagerly to advocate this 
scheme. His opinion had wavered a good deal since the 
beginning of the war. We saw him in the last months of 
1812 intent upon reducing Prussia to a Power of the second 
rank, and ambitious of giving Hannover the precedency in 
North Germany. It does not appear that he would have felt 
any scruple about annexing conquered territory for this pur- 
pose. Then followed the War of Liberation and the as- 
tonishing resurrection of Prussia, which modified Miinster’s 
tone considerably. We also notice that he is careful through- 
out to maintain for Hannover a position distinct from that of 
the Princes of the Rhenish Confederation. When in the 
summer of 1813 he begged that Stein would use the swaviter 
in modo with the German Princes, he added, by way of ex- 
planation, ‘‘Assuredly I do not mean to spare the Princes 
who conduct themselves like Saxony. He deserves to be 
proscribed, not respected (geachtet nicht geachtet).” But 
now he made, as it were, a last despairing effort to check 
the progress of Prussia. He snatched at the scheme of a 
partition in the same spirit with which we are told the Em- 
peror Francis adopted it, that is, as an unsatisfactory settle- 
ment which would soon be disturbed again, and out of 
which it might be possible to build up a Coalition against 
Prussia. 

And thus strangely enough those who raised an outcry 
against Prussia’s plan. as lawless substituted a plan which 
was in some respects more lawless still. Even from the 
point of view of the rights of sovereigns it is difficult to 
understand how the annexation of the whole could be sheer 
robbery and yet the annexation of a part allowable, but if 
we consider the rights of nations partial annexation was 
clearly the less justifiable plan of the two. It was, in fact, 
really partition, and might be compared to the Partition of 
Poland, whereas the Prussian plan was not so, and it had 
been expressly stipulated when the administration of Saxony 
was handed over to the Prussians that no partition of the 
country should take place. 
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Stein argued the question of Annexation or Partition, in 
a paper which he wrote on December 3rd. After asserting 
the right of conquest, and supporting it by quotations from 
Grotius and Vatel, he examines the conduct of the King of 
Saxony since March, 1813, and asks, “Is there a case in his- 
tory where more reasons for asserting the right of conquest 
in its full rigour concur?” He then urges at the same time 
the necessity and the obligation incurred by the Allies of 
restoring Prussia to its former territorial extension, the im- 
possibility of restoring its Polish territory, or the Franconian 
Principalities, or the territory ceded to Hannover in compli- 
ance with England’s demand at the Treaty of Reichenbach. 
He reckons that Prussia loses 2,500,000 souls, and that the 
annexation of Saxony will only give 1,600,000, so that 
900,000 will remain to be furnished from the Duchy of Berg 
and the Left Bank of the Rhine. The annexation of Saxony, 
he argues, will strengthen Prussia for the defence of Ger- 
many in the best possible way, since it will strengthen her 
central part. 


If Saxony should be restored in her integrity the mistake would be made 
which Austria committed in preserving Bavaria; a Power would be created in 
the North of Germany which would be hostile to Prussia, would weaken her 
and furnish a means of influence to France. 


He then discusses the scheme of partition, which he pro- 
nounces to afford no advantage, political or military, to 
Austria, and to involve great inconveniences for Prussia and 
for Saxony itself. 


A small Saxon state ruled by the old royal house would be a focus of in- 
trigues and a rendez-vous of the disaffected; its capital, Dresden, would fall 
into ruin since the Government would not be strong enough to keep it up, and 
the part of the country that would be united to Prussia would feel itself 
cramped and hurt by its separation from one of its most substantial parts. The 
assurance that Saxony should be preserved in its integrity, which His Majesty 
the Emperor caused to be given to the Saxons as a ground of comfort and 
encouragement, and which was quite recently repeated in Prince Repnin’s 
speech, would be a deception, and it concerns the Emperor’s greatness to 
secure the happiness and peace of a people which has given him convincing 
proofs of its love and admiration. 
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By this time the Russian question was in the main settled. 
The concessions about Krakau and Thorn, and Alexander’s 
abandonment of his original scheme of joining Lithuania to 
the Duchy of Warsaw to make the new kingdom of Poland, 
appeased the disputants. And just at the same time the 
Prussian politicians began to perceive with alarm what an 
Opposition was gathering against themselves. On the same 
day on which Stein penned the above argument Hardenberg 
wrote a curious pathetic appeal to Metternich, full of a good- 
hearted simplicity, such as it surprises us to find in the of- 
ficial papers of a veteran diplomatist. 


Find a way, dear Prince, of bringing to an end the position of things in 
which we unfortunately find ourselves. Rescue Prussia from her present con- 
dition. She must not issue in a shameful condition of weakness—and that 
quite alone—from this terrible contest in which she has made such great and 
noble exertions, and look on while all, all increase their territory, improve 
their frontiers, acquire security, and that in a great measure through her 
exertions. Surely it cannot with any shadow of right be expected of her that 
she alone should make such painful sacrifices purely for the satisfaction of 
others. Sooner she must resolve to set all to-‘hazard again. Your august 
Monarch, dear Prince, is straightforwardness, uprightness, justice itself. I 
appeal to him. 


And then he quoted some verses he had seen in the 
Rhine Mercury, in which Austria and Prussia are exhorted 
to guide Germany by their united and harmonious influence, 
and prayed that they might become the motto of the new 
German Constitution. In a grave state-paper this quotation 
—particularly as the verses are of the most ordinary bom- 
bast—produces a singular effect. 

In Metternich’s answer to this appeal, dated December 
toth, the new quarrel burst out. It declared that the pro- 
tection and well-being of Germany depended upon the con- 
cord of Austria and Prussia, and that the annexation of 
Saxony would render such concord impossible, being op- 
posed to the Emperor’s principles, to family ties, interests 
of frontier and relations of neighbourhood, being opposed 
also to the wishes of the principal German states, and of 
France. It then proposed that Prussia should seek her in- 
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demnities in Poland and on the Rhine, receiving only about 
a fifth part of Saxony. 

For more than a week this startling retractation of 
Austria’s earlier concessions was allowed to work its effect 
by itself. It threw Prussia at once into the arms of Russia. 
Stein explained to the Czar all the urgency of the situation, 
and exhorted him particularly to take the affair out of the 
hands of Nesselrode, who had fallen under Metternich’s in- 
fluence, and to trust rather to Czartorysky, Rasumoffsky and 
Capodistrias; he also warned him against Gentz, whom he 
described as a man of withered brain and corrupted heart. 
On the 15th Alexander resolved in a conference with Stein, 
Czartorysky and Capodistrias to deliver a Memoir presenting 
Prussia’s claims to Austria, and to negotiate them personally 
with the Emperor Francis. 


In these negotiations (Stein writes) Nesselrode took no share and was 
deeply hurt to find that he had lost all mfluence. He had lost it by his in- 
capacity and blind devotion to Metternich which caused him often to cross the 
Emperor's plans or support them buat lukewarmly. . . . His mediocrity, 
ignorance, and narrowness in views and feelings, his want of courage in great 
crises, never allowed him to support himself at any height for a length of time. 
He fell inevitably as soon as he tried to be anything but a tool of his master, 
as soon as he pretended toa sort of independence; he fell since he did not 
depend on himself even for this, but allowed himself to be swayed by the in- 
fluence of a foreign minister hated by the Emperor. As to Metternich Stein 
continues), he has intelligence, adroitness, amiability, but wants depth, in- 
formation, diligence, sincerity. He likes complications because they occupy 
him, and wants force, depth, and earnestness to conduct business in the great 
and simple style. Often too by his frivolity, dislike of work, and untruthfulness 
he produces complications without intending it. He is cold and therefore in- 
disposed to address the nobler feelings of human nature. 


Austria by this new step only pursued the course upon 
which she had entered when first she joined the Coalition. 
But at that time she had stood alone against Russia and 
Prussia. It was not so now, and discord having broken 
out again Talleyrand was not slow to see his opportunity. 
The French Declaration is dated December roth: 


France (it says) desires nothing for herself; her only wish ig to complete 
the Restoration in Europe as it has been completed in France and to close the 
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Revolution, | The nations must not be arbitrarily distributed; only those terti- 
tories which are Without a master are subject to distribution, The object of 
France is to restore the reign of legitimate right. In itself the Polish question 
is the most important of all that are before the Congress, but the King is com- 
pelled to sacrifice his personal wishes on this subject. This being so the 
question of Saxony becomes the more important, in respect to which kingdom 
proposals have been made which violate most seriously the principles of legi- 
timism and of the balance of power. 

Before admitting these principles it would be necessary to allow that kings 
may be brought to trial, that they may be tried by those who wish to get pos- 
session of their territory, that they may be condemned withont being heard and 
without being able to defend themselves, that their families and peoples may 
be involved in their condemnation, that confiscation which all civilised nations 


e-have banished from their codes is to be consecrated m the ninetcenth century 


by the public law of Europe, the confiscation of a whole kingdom being no 
doubt less invidious than that of a simple cottage, and that nations have no in- 
dependent rights distinct from those of their subjects, but may be compared to 
the stock of a farm. 


Talleyrand goes on to argue that theannexation of Saxony 
would overturn the balance of power, not orily by giving 
Prussia a point of vantage against Austria, but also by giving 
to a single member of the Germanic Body a power of attack 
entirely out of proportion to the power of resistance of the 
other States. 

' He concludes that 


It is contrary to reason and right to propose the question what part of his 
territory should be restored by Prussia to the King of Saxony, that the question 
should rather be how much the King of Saxony should cede, ‘and that the 
Austrian Declaration appears to have made a fair proposal. 


In a letter to Lord Castlereagh Talleyrand unfolded his 
doctrine of legitimism more fuy and in a way to commend 
it to an English Tory: 


The Revolution was a straggic between opposite principles. To close the 
Revolution is to put an end to this struggle, which can only be done through 
the complete triumph of the principle for the defence of which Europe has 
taken arms. At the beginning the struggle was between monarchical prin- 
ciples and’thosé called republican. When the mvincible nature of things had 
given victory to the former the strife began between the revolutionary and the 
legitimate dynasties. The latter have won but not yet completely. The 
revolutionary dynasties have disappeared except one (he means that of 
Murat and finds ft convenient to forget that of Bernadotte). ‘The legitimate 
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dynasties aré restored, but one is threatened. Thus the Kevolution is not 
closed. In what way must it be closed?. By the unqualified triumph of 
the principle of legitimism. By the preservation of the King of Saxony and 
his kingdom, and by the restoration of the kingdom of Naples to its rightful 
sovereign. 


The passage is an interesting specimen of the art of mis: 
representation. Europe is asserted to have taken arms to 
vindicate the principle of Legitimism, because the accidental 
and very unexpected result of the campaign had been to re- 
store the old dynasty in France. The Powers had taken 
arms fer various purposes, which there is no difficulty in 
stating, but certainly not for this purpose. Russia took arms 
first to resist and then to revenge an invasion; Prussia joined 
her to escape from an insupportable tyranny; Austria after 
an unsuccessful mediation, reluctantly took up arms because 
Napoleon persisted in maintaining all his conquests; and not 
one of these Powers had a thought of questioning his title. 
Yet upon this transparent falsehood the whole argument is 
built. 

Stein wrote an answer to the French Declaration in which 
he asserted, what was evidently the true moral of: the de- 
thronement ‘of Napoleon, that a sovereign who violates the 
rights of other nations, may be resisted by them, and that 
they have a right, if necessary, for the sake of their own 
security, to dethrone him, and he applies this to the case of 
the King of Saxony. He remarks that it was “expressly to 
prevent the portioning out of populations like cattle that the 
advocates of the annexation opposed the partition of Saxony 
as mischievous to the country and useless to the great in- 
terests of Europe.” “From the European point of view,” he 
remarks, “the question is simply. between giving .the King 
of Saxony. a portion of his old dominions or indemmnify- 
ing him elsewhere, for example on the Left Bank of the 
Rhine, and such a question | is too insignificant to detain the 
Powers. ” 

For a time, however, Talleyrand carried Castlereagh with 
him. Though it would certainly not be true to say that 
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England had taken up arms forLegitimism, it was less untrue 
of her than of any other Power. Pitt had persisted in declar- 
ing that he desired the restoration of the Bourbons, though 
he expressly disclaimed the intention of interfering in the 
internal affairs of France. But Burke had preached Legi- 
timism, and since Pitt’s death the ruling party in England 
had become much more decidedly Tory than Pitt had ever 
been. Stein and Hardenberg with Humboldt and Czartorysky 
had a conference with Castlereagh on the 20th, at which 
Castlereagh avowed his adhesion to the Austrian view, alleg- 
ing the force of public opinion, which he found to be op- 
posed in Europe to the annexation of Saxony, a consideration 
which he held to be more important than the intrinsic merits 
of the question. 

And thus the year ended with threats of rupture and war. 
‘A petty and perverse ambition,” writes Stein, “a trivial dis- 
position that takes pleasure in weaving intrigues, petty local 
grudges, impede the great affairs, leave us in a disquieting 
condition and bring us to the brink of the abyss.” 

Of those personal friends to whom welook forinformation 
about Stein’s private life none except Gagern was at Vienna. 
Gagern gives us no characteristic traits, remarking only that 
Stein took the most lively and evident share in deciding the 
lot of Prussia and in the proceedings of the Congress, and 
that it would be scarcely possible to conceive three men 
more unlike each other than the three distinguished Prussians 
of the Congress, Stein, Hardenberg, and Humboldt. “If I 
were to attempt to characterise them exactly,” he adds, “I 
should assign solid power to Stein, social tact to Hardenberg, 
varied and ready skill to Humboldt.” 

There are traces here, as in almost every part of Stein’s 
life when he was busy, of outbursts of irritability. What is 
. precisely referred to in the following we cannot now learn, 
but it is evidently something of the kind. It was written on 
the last day of the year by v. Gersdorff, representative of 
the Saxon Duchies. It contains New Year’s wishes which 
are sent in writing because v. Gersdorff “has been for some 
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time aware that his presence is burdensome to your Excel- 
lency.” The wish, which is conveyed in the language of 
profound admiration, is that “Heaven may grant Stein the 
power to believe in the existence of persons who appreciate 
and understand him, even when they do not tell him so, who 
love and honour him without preferring any claims, but are 
obliged to muster all their respect and love in order to with- 
stand the piercing shafts of his disparagement, and would 
gladly see him expend upon the enemies of the good cause 
the vigour which enables him to give pain to his best and 
most faithful friends.” _ 

The prospect which 1815 opened was indeed most alarm- 
ing, and Talleyrand might well for the moment boast of his 
diplomatic triumph. But his brilliant combination endured 
only a moment, and created a danger which dispersed as 
quickly as it had gathered. It seemed to put the Bourbons 
in a position more commanding than even Napoleon had 
held. They were to lean like him upon the Rhenish Con- 
federation, but they were also to have England on their side, 
with the Netherlands and Hannover, and were to reap the 
full benefit of Austria’s grudge against Prussia. Could such 
a combination endure, Talleyrand might confidently hope 
to restore France before long to her Rhine frontier. But 
the prospect was much too wonderful to be substantial. It 
might be possible for a moment to mislead the Powers into 
admitting his views, but they would be certain to recoil 
speedily from the consequences of them. Neither Austria 
nor England had any wish to give back to France the as- 
cendancy of which they had just helped to deprive her; 
England had indeed scarcely any interest in the Saxon ques- 
tion, and Castlereagh’s Hannoverian leaning was one which 
could not be confessed to the House of Commons, while 
Austria did not take up the championship of the Rhenish 
Confederation in order to seeFrance carry off the equivalent. 
But indeed the whole scheme of Talleyrand belonged to a 
system of politics which Europe was in the act of abandon- 
ing. It was in the spirit of the reckless age which had just 
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come to an end. It was like the last flash from a thunder- 
cloud which has passed by, and is disappearing on the 
horizon. There had been war in Europe with scarcely any 
intermission for twenty years, and the last two years had 
been the most bloody and destructive of the whole authentic 
history of war. During this period politicians had, as it-were, 
grown accustomed to a state of war; they contemplated it 
with indifference, and readily adopted combinations likely to 
lead toit. And thus as soon as Napoleon was out of the way, 
his conquerors are seen planning war among themselves on a 
gigantic scale. But public feeling had, they soon found, 
changed its tone; war had passed out of fashion with the fall 
of Napoleon, just as the “Thermidoriens” found that the Ter- 
ror could not be continued after the fall of Robespierre. The 
Saxon question was in itself not worth a European war, parti- 
cularly as there was room for several middle courses between 
the total annexation demanded by Prussia, and the small ces- 
sion allowed by Metternich, and if it was in itself somewhat 
insignificant, to allow it to stand between Europe and the 
repose which she needed at that moment as she had never 
needed repose before, would have been an act of insanity. 
In November Stein had pointed out to the Czar the absolute 
necessity of peace; it was necessary, he said, “not merely 
for the restoration of the general prosperity, but also for the 
restoration of morality, which had suffered terribly from the 
long-continued pressure of a state of war.” We may be sure 
that Lord Castlereagh, however warlike his language might 
be at times, knew that he could not bring back to the English 
House of Commons a new war, and the letters he received 
from Lord Liverpool showed that peace was so much taken for 
granted that the public had ceased to occupy their minds 
with the subject, and were already absorbed in preparing 
for the grand Parliamentary campaigns which peace must 
bring with it. Castlereagh must come home, he writes. 
“Last year we could spare you; everything was quiet in 
Parliament, everybody waiting for the result, and no symp- 
tom of party spirit appeared. Now very few persons give 
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themselves any anxiety about what is passing at Vienna ex- 
cept in as far as it is connected with expense; and I have 
never seen more party animosity than was manifested in 
November, and, I understand, still appears at the Clubs 
and in private societies” (Jan. 16th). And again, “The 
question of Saxony will, I trust, be settled before it is neces- 
sary for youto depart.... I do not wish to see the system 
of totally annihilating ancient states extended beyond what 
is absolutely necessary” (Jan. 12th). From these hints 
Castlereagh would naturally arrive at a policy of compro- 
mise, of which the object would be to settle the dispute 
speedily and, in any case, without a war, but if possible to 
rescue the King of Saxony from absolute destruction. 

Accordingly the new Allies, England, Austria andFrance, 
after signing their Secret Treaty on January 3rd, and urging 
on January 4th the admission of Talleyrand to the Conference 
of the Great Powers, advanced no further. Castlereagh 
openly declared against allowing the King of Saxony to have 
a voice in the sentence to be passed upon himself; and upon 
his delivering a formal Declaration to this effect, and being 
joined by Metternich, it was resolved to admit Talleyrand to 
the Conference of January 11th.’ On the 12th Hardenberg 
sent in a new plan for the reconstruction of Prussia, and the’ 
crisis was so soon felt to be over that Stein writes to his 
wife on the 26th:;, 


We have still the hope that our affairs will be up to a certain point ended 
in xo to 15 days and that I mag be able to take my Jeave on the rsth February. . 
I am extremely impatient to go, and wish to see the end of a situation which 
is ‘in every respect, in every way, pernicious; and althongh we may foresee 
that the whole will be only superficially settled and varnished over, yet we 
may look to enjoy some years of peace, and that is what we pressingly need. 
The slowness aad narrowness of the Austrians delays and embitters every- 
thing. 


This last sentence referstoa negotiation between England 
and Austria on the Saxon question which was going on at - 


this time. The result of it was seen at the Conference of 
January 28th, at which: Austria handed in a new proposal: 
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for settling the controversy. It was a proposal which marked 
the termination of the crisis, and was partly to be explained 
by the information which began to come in from France of 
the unpopularity and insecurity of the restored Bourbons. 
Austria now made a good point against the Prussian scheme, 
in which it had been proposed to indemnify the King of 
Saxony on the Rhine, by remarking that this was to endanger 
Germany by placing at the disposal of France the principal 
member and the martyr of the Rhenish Confederation; she 
repeated her proposal of a partition of Saxony, but showed 
her improved feeling by consenting to allow Prussia a larger 
share than before. A serious intention of settling the 
question by a compromise now showed itself on all sides. 
The Emperor Francis recommended Hardenberg to come to 
an understanding with Castlereagh, who was on the point of 
leaving Vienna to strengthen the hands of Lord Liverpool’s 
Administration in Parliament, and who was eager to settle 
the most important question of the Congress before his 
departure. The negotiations between Castlereagh and Har- 
denberg began about February 3rd. England had a com- 
manding influence over two Powers which were neighbours to 
Prussia, Hannover and the Netherlands, Castlereagh caused 
both to lower their demands. He objected on grounds of 
trade to granting Leipzig to Prussia, but this difficulty was 
removed by the Czar, who showed his goodwill to his faith- 
ful ally by ceding to her Thorn. On the 8th Prussia pre- 
sented a new plan, accompanied by a Memoir, in which the 
Austrian proposals were discussed; and on this new plan, 
which was accepted, the modern territorial settlement of 
Prussia is based. 

. Here, then, closes one most important chapter in Prussian 
history. As it has been a principal object of this book to 
mark and describe the series of changes by which the 
Monarchy of Frederick the Great was transformed into the 
modern Prussia, we note in this territorial reconstruction of 
the state accomplished at Vienna a change not less important 
than those constitutional reforms to which we have given so 
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much attention, and at the same time the last of the changes 
which that age witnessed. Territorial instability and un- 
certainty were characteristic of Prussia in those stages of 
her history, a characteristic which should be specially noted 
by an English reader, since territorial definiteness and 
fixedness are equally characteristic of the history of England. 
Let us reckon up how many extensions, contractions and 
variations of frontier had taken place within Stein’s memory. 
He remembered first a long period of expansion, the acqui- 
sition of the Franconian Principalities, then of vast districts 
in Poland, then of the secularised territories, such as that 
Miinster in which he had himself introduced the Prussian ad- 
ministration, then of Hannover. A period of extreme con- 
traction had followed, in which Frederick William had 
governed a smaller territory than Frederick the Great had 
left to his successor. Hannover had been lost, and with it 
all the territory west of the Elbe, with other territory ceded 
to Saxony, to the Duchy of Warsaw, and to Russia. And 
now came a new expansion, not gradual as before, but as 
sudden as the contraction of 1807. It is especially mo- 
mentous in Prussian history, because it did not by any means 
restore the state to its old territory, but to new territories 
equivalent, or nearly so, to the old in population and wealth, 
but different in geographical position and in the character 
of the inhabitants. Thus the stuff of which Prussia was 
composed was constantly changed and renewed in that age, 
as physiologists tell us the substance of our bodies is con- 
stantly suffering change, and we are‘almost as much puzzled 
in the case of Prussia as in the case of the human being to 
understand where the fixed identity can reside. 

The new Prussia was about as large as the old had been 
in its last period, but it was in material points a different 
country. The principal facts of the new settlement are that 
Prussia acquired about half the kingdom of Saxony with 
about 850,000 inhabitants, and a vast Rhine Province on both 
sides of the river, with a population of 1,100,000. Somewhat 
later she gained in addition, by a complicated series of ex- 
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changes, a Pomeranian province which had belonged to 
Sweden, and with it Arndt’s Island of Rigen, She sacri- 
ficed in return of her former possessions all the acquisitions 
of the second and third partitions of Poland, except the 
Duchy of Posen with Thorn, Hannover with the addition of 
Hildesheim and Goslar, the principalities of Ansbach and 
Baireuth and her valuable maritime possession of Ostfries- 
land. The territorial change thus made in Prussia, taken 
4 together with the corresponding change made at the same 
time in Austria, is, perhaps, the fundamental fact of modern 
German history. It is to be noted first that the population 
lost to Prussia was for the most part Slavonic, and what she 
gained for the most part German. Austria, on the other 
; hand, took her indemnities not in Germany but in Italy. 
> Secondly, we should note the importance of the. new position 
. given to Prussia on the Rhine. In considering the. fall of 
‘ the old Empire we noticed how much the influence of 
: Austria in Germany was weakened by the loss of her pesses- 
‘ sions on the western side of it, When she sacrificed. Hither 
Austria and the Netherlands she ceased to. embrace Germany, 
and took up a position of mere juxtaposition which led easily 
to complete separation, At the same time she retired from 
- the position of Germany’s champion against France. Now 
-all that was lost in this way to Austria was acquired by 
_ Prussia with her Rhine Province. Prussia.now put her arms 
; about Germany, and Prussia now confronted France on one 
{ side as she faced Russia on the other. This was seen at the 
i time by the Austrian politicians, but misinterpreted by them 
| with characteristic dulness. Metternich triumphed in having 
i involved Prussia with France, and it is said that the Prussian 
statesmen also protested that it was only in a spirit of self- 
' sacrifice that they consented to take up that dangerous posi- 
tion in front of the hereditary enemy, to which the caquntry 
owes its present greatness. 
Other features of the new settlement were of great if 
secondary importance. For instance, Prussia’s Rhine Pro- 
vince took the place jin part of the Ecclesiastical Electorates 
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of Cologne and Tréves. The great Protestant State took 
possession of a population which had been for centuries 
under priestly government, of what might be called the 
German States of the Church, of the valley which had gone 
by the name of Priest Street.” No long time passed before 
the serious effects of this were perceived. The state which 
had easily acquired a reputation for tolerance while it had 
to do with Protestantism only, began to find the practice of 
that virtue more difficult, particularly when Ultramontanism 
began to be powerful. Even in Stein’s life-time signs might 
be discerned of the approaching Culturkampf. 

In one respect the new settlement was evidently unsatis- 
factory, and did not even satisfy the conditions laid down 
in the Treaty of Paris. It did not give Prussia a continuous 
territory. Hannover (somewhat enlarged) and Hessen still 
divided the two halves of her dominion, lying where the 
Kingdom of Westphalia had been. The seeds of future 
changes were evidently laid here, and when the decisive 
moment came and the sword was drawn to remedy the in- 
sufficiency of the German Confederation, Prussia seized the 
opportunity to remedy at the same time the remaining de- 
fect of her territorial constitution, and Hannover and Hessen 
were annexed. 


CHAPTER IIL 


THE GERMAN QUESTION. 


As the startling success of Talleyrand’s ‘intrigue had 
shown that the causes still worked which had led to Napo- 
leon’s ascendancy in Germany, another still more startling 
occurrence was now to show how deeply rooted was his 
power in France itself. The miraculous revival of the 
Empire in March was the first of a series of events which 
prove that Napoleon is not to be compared to Cromwell or 
other military chiefs who have succeeded for a short time in 
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maintaining an absolute authority over an unwilling people, 
but that he was really the founder of a new dynasty, and 
that his throne was based upon a rock which nothing could 
have shaken but the enormous excesses and crimes of his 
reign. That such disasters as those of 1812, 1813, and 1814 
should have been forgiven and forgotten in a few months is 
perhaps the greatest proof that any sovereign has ever been 
able to produce of having acquired the kind of ascendancy 
in the minds of a people upon which monarchy is properly 
founded. That this Government which France had made 
for itself, so vital and so calculated for endurance, should 
be once for all intolerable to the rest of Europe, has been 
the root of all the misfortunes which France has suffered. 

We look at the Revolution and the War of 1815 from 
Vienna, not from Paris, and consider them in relation to 
German and not to French or English interests. They need 
not therefore detain us long. 

After the Saxon question had ceased to cause anxiety, 
the Congress might have been able to devote itself to set- 
tling the German Constitution. Some of the principal out- 
_ lines of the Constitution were indeed discussed in February. 
But the return of Napoleon in March interrupted the discus- 
sion as the Saxon question had interrupted it in November. 
March and April were principally devoted to the revival of 
the Coalition and preparations for the campaign. Hence the 
German Constitution could not be properly taken in hand 
till May, and it was settled in a series of Conferences occu- 
pying the last days of that month. 

We have seen that Stein expected late in January to be 
able to leave Vienna on February 15th. How could he expect 
this when the German Constitution still remained to be dis- 
cussed? The answer is that he thought it possible to leave 
the details of the Constitution to be settled by a German 
Congress which was to meet at Frankfurt, provided that a 
declaration were first issued by the Powers which had signed 
the Treaties of Chaumont and Paris, in which certain prin- 
ciples should be laid down for the direction of the Congress, 
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Such a declaration he draughted and laid it before the 
Russian Cabinet on January 17th, accompanied with a review 
of German affairs since the dissolution of the Empire, which 
however Pertz does not give. The declaration ran as 
follows: 


The Act of the German Confederation shall be drawn according to prin- 
ciples which shall give power to the general union (first draught: which shall 
secure the independence of the nation, peace, and political and civil liberty 
within); the Federal Council shall have the right of peace and war and of 
settling disputes among the princes, and of guaranteeing the Constitutions of 
the states; and the Great Powers in the conviction that Europe’s interest re- 
quires that Germany should be independent and tranquil (first draught: and 
internally free) make the recognition and guarantee of the political existence 
of the Confederation in general and of the German Princes in particular con- 
ditional on the creation of the Confederation in accordance with such prin- 
ciples, 


He added that the following principle must also be 
adopted: 


Estates are to be formed in the dominions of the Princes: to them is to be 
committed the right of giving their consent to the laws and imposts, and the 
right of scrutinising the administration, and the rights of these Estates are to 
be placed under the guarantee of the Confederation: (first draught: and the 
rights of the mediatised and the noblesse and the rights common to all Ger- 
mans are to be fixed by the Act of Confederation). 


The omissions in the draught which was sent in, omis- 
sions apparently intended to propitiate Austria, are sup- 
posed to have been advised by Capodistrias. 

To issue such a declaration was in Stein’s opinion all 
that was needful to be done at Vienna, and accordingly he 
hoped to be free in a few days. His opinion, however, did 
not prevail, and very shortly afterwards we find him warmly 
engaged in a discussion which he had hoped to evade for a 
time. He took a leading share during the month of Febru- 
ary in one of those barren controversies which the German 
question so easily gave rise to, and which served no pur- 
pose but to show how insoluble that question was. Wishing 
sincerely as he did to give unity to Germany, and perceiving 
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clearly by this time that the stubborn opposition of the 
Middle States, backed by the indifference of Austria, would 
prevent the setting up of any efficient federal authority, he 
fell back upon the plan of reviving the imperial dignity. 
With his countenance this proposal was laid before the Czar 
on February 9th by Capodistrias, a statesman who attained 
about this time the zenith of his influence upon European 
politics. Alexander, after listening to Capodistrias’ explana- 
tions, asked him the question which, where Germany was 
concerned, seems always to have been the first that occurred 
to him, viz., what Stein thought. On learning that Stein’s 
judgment was favourable, he consented that the proposal 
should be brought forward. Accordingly, Stein and Capo- 
distrias conferred with Hardenberg on the 11th and with 
Metternich on the 12th upon the subject. On the 17th Stein 
expounded his own views to Alexander. He painted the in- 
ternal jealousies of the German courts, which led them 
distinctly to prefer a condition of general weakness to the 
establishment of an efficient .central authority.. He then 
continued as follows: 


The functions of the Federal Diet consist im legislation on subjects of 
general concern, war administration, foreign relations, the settlement of dis 
putes of the Princes among themselves or with their Estates. Prussia has, of 
all the German States, on account of her position in the middle of Germany, 
the most imperative reasons to wish for a strong constitution and wise adminis- 
tration of Germany; more than all the others she must dread the decay of the 
military system, disturbances of internal tranquillity, interruption of the move- 
ment of trade; for she needs the military system for her defence, is necessarily 
involved im all the quarrels of her neighbours, and will reap the greatest ad- 
vantage from freedom of trade, since she is in possession of the great rivers, 
and has a superabundance of the products of the earth and of trade in the free 
circulation of which she is interested..- 

Austria is pushed to one side of Germany by her geographical position; 
the federal fortresses do not immediately protect her frontiers, her trade takes 
the direction of the Danube and the Adriatic; the internal disputes of Ger- 
many concern her but slightly; she will chieflyseck to stand well-with Bavaria, 
whose dependence by the way will be secured to her by its position, and her 
sympathy with Germany will always be subordinate to her momentary con- 
venience. We see her act in this spirit. In the German Committee she shows 
indifference, she is ready to cede Mainz, Frankfurt and Hanau to Bavaria, and 
displays an indalgence towards it which borderson weakness in order toattach 
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‘it firmly to herself and make it serviceable to her in the new struggle which 
the Polish and Saxon questions seemed likely to bring on. 

There exists, moreover, an alienation between the Austrians and the Ger- 
mans, their grandees are jealous of the precedence of the German Princes, and 
the mass of the population dislike the intelligence, the movement of intellect 
and opinion, which appears in their neighbours; the Austrian likesrepose; the 

.restlessness and idealism of the Germans, nay the difference in the language 

causes them discomfort; they attribute all their political calamities to Ger- 
many: they forget that it was the army of the German League which 
conquered Bohemia for them at the battle by the Weissenberg, and that 
there is not‘a German family whose ancestors have not shed their blood 
on the plains -of Hungary to secure the possession of it to the House of 
Austria. 

If we allow that Austria has a less solid interest in Germany than Prussia, 

and that even in its interior there are elements which tend to separation, 
if nevertheless we hold that. the union of Austria with Germany is indis- 
. pensable to the latter and expedient for the political well-being of Europe 
in general, we cannot at the same time refuse to admit that a constitutional 
‘link must be forged which may unite Austria again with Germany, and 
bind the two together by allowing to the former a great influence, a prepon- 
derance which may give to their reciprocal relation a foundation in interest 
_and duty. ; 

Since the present condition of Germany exhibits the singular association 
‘ofa Power of 10,000,000 souls like Prussia with the Principality of Vaduz of 
4000, any authority, whether it be confided to a Directory of Five or to a single 
and sole Supreme Head, will operate in a different way upon parts so 
different; on the one class it will be influential, on the other imperative; 
but in both cases it will have a more solid and efficacious existence if it is 
committed to an individual than to a number, for in the latter case it would 
be weak in principle and weak through the nature of the instrument it would 
aerhpldy. 

Stein ended this interview by requesting permission to 
leave Vienna. Alexander naturally asked whether the con- 

‘dition of the German affair would allow him to depart; upon 
which he replied that the chief matters seemed settled, and 
he thought the question of the imperial dignity would be 
decided itt a few days. This impatience betrays the mixture 
‘of eager-interest with hopelessness in his feelings on the 
German question. On second thotghts he saw he must 
stay, and writes to his wife, “I am afraid I shall ndt-be able 
‘to leave before the 15th of March, as an important affair 
‘which greatly interests me compels meé to stay lotiger, to 
my great regret, for all these splendid fétes do not com- 
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pensate the pain caused by the’ course which things are 
taking.” 

The plan made some way. Wessenberg, one of the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries, favoured it, and even Metternich 
did not pronounce against it. The Emperor Francis how- 
ever was understood to be adverse. But the chief opposi- 
tion came from the Prussian politicians, and it is indeed 
somewhat perplexing to imagine how one who knew Prus- 
sian policy so well as Stein can have thought it possible to 
restore Austria, not to a nominal precedence, but to a real 
authority over Prussia. Hardenberg declared that it was 
impossible for him as a Prussian minister to acquiesce in 
such an increase of Austrian power, particularly at the very 
moment when Austria was united with France against the 
Prussian interest. He entreated Stein to let the matter drop. 
Humboldt drew up a refutation of Stein’s arguments, which 
certainly seems unanswerable: 

The Emperor must have an extensive power if he is to do any good, and 
such an extensive power Prussia cammof and Bavaria will not allow to him. 
This argument is especially strong when applied to the House of Austria, 
which has lost a great part of its interest in Germany, and has become more 
than formerly a non-German power, A confederation without a head may 
have great deficiencies, but it offers the greatest advantages which are 
attainable at the moment, it alone is free from inconveniences, it alone is 
possible. 

These arguments do not seem to have convinced the 
Russian party, and Stein answered Hardenberg’s entreaties 
that he would let the matter drop by bidding him convince 
the Czar in a personal interview, and he drew up a state- 
ment of his case which might guide Hardenberg in the 
counter-statement to be made to Alexander. This paper re- 
sembles that from which extracts have been given above; it 
shows forcibly the danger that the Federation in the ab- 
sence of a Head will want efficiency, and the necessity, if 
Austria is to remain united with Germany, of giving her a 
stronger interest in German affairs, but omits to show how 
such an ascendancy of Austria could be made consistent 
with the most necessary interests of Prussia. 
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The affair seems to have been terminated by Harden- 
berg’s interview with the Czar on March 2nd, at which the 
invincible repugnance of the Prussian public, and more par- 
ticularly of the Prussian army, to the scheme, was strongly 
represented to Alexander. Stein wreaked his disappoint- 
ment in unsparing criticism of Humboldt’s paper, of which 
Hardenberg did not allow him to have a copy until the inter- 
view was over. He was the more bent on leaving Vienna 
speedily, and seems by his expressions to have lost, at least 
for the time, that strong regard for Alexander which he had 
felt ever since the Russian Campaign. “It was the effect,” 
he writes, “‘of distraction and want of depth in one (Alexan- 
der), of the dulness and coldness of age in others (Harden- 
berg, perhaps also Rasumofsky), of feebleness, common- 
ness, and dependence on Metternich in a third (Nesselrode), 
and frivolity in all, that no great or grandly beneficial idea 
in consistency and unity could be realised. To escape from 
this unfortunate situation would require only an energetic 
resolution, and it is most advisable to take it at once before 
the whole wretchedness of it is visible, to withdraw from the 
annoyances of the position, and wash my hands of the 
responsibility.” And so he tells his wife again, “I hope to 
leave on the 15th and return to my family for good, too 
happy to be quit of the undefined and insecure position I 
have been in since 1812 (i. e. of my connexion with Alex- 
ander).” 

He was a good deal occupied at this time in discussing 
the claims to indemnity put forward by Bavaria. I shall not 
ask the reader to enter into this subject, but I mention it 
because it brought him into communication with the Duke 
of Wellington, who relieved Lord Castlereagh at Vienna 
in the month of February. He had also a conference with 
the Duke on the German Question, which ended with the 
Duke begging Stein to call on him as often as he had any- 
thing to say. 

Swiss affairs also occupied much of Stein’s attention from 
the first meeting of the Congress. The fall of Napoleon’s 
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ascendancy had been followed by the cancelling of the Act 
of Mediation on December 29th, 1813, and a.deputation was 
sent to obtain from the Congress recognition of the federal 
and territorial arrangements which where proposed in its 
place. A commission of Ministers was appointed in October 
to negotiate with this deputation. Austria named Wessen- 
berg, Prussia Humboldt, England Sir Charles Stewart, and 
France the Duke of Dalberg. Stein presided in the com- 
mission as the representative of Russia. The conferences 
began on November 15th, and were held at intervals till 
January 16th. At the last conference a general resolution 
was adopted, which was afterwards referred to the Congress 
itself. As I have not room for a full examination of the 
proceedings of this commission I pass it by with the simple 
statement of the part which Stein took in it. It is worth 
remarking that there sat in these conferences, besides the 
ministers above named, one who is still among us; he was 
then known as Mr. Stratford Canning, and was the English 
representative in Switzerland. It is to this witness that Pertz 
owes a Statement about a mode of communication with the 
Czar, which Stein was led to practise at Vienna on account 
of the Czar’s defective hearing. He carried slips of paper 
on which necessary facts and dates were marked, and used 
to hand them to the Czar at the right moment. 

When the 15th of March approached Stein began to be 
doubtful whether after all he should be able to quit Vienna 
as soon as he had expected. On the 11th came the news 
of Napoleon’s landing in Provence. On the 13th Stein 
writes to his wife: 


Bonaparte’s arrival in the South of France causes the time of our departure 
to depend on the news we may get of the character of his enterprise} it way 
be nothing but the attempt of an adventurer, but it is possible that Bonaparte 
appears as the head of a great party. 


The reappearance of Napoleon was calculated to rouse 
Stein no less than to pain him. We find him active as early 
as the 8th, that is when it was known that Napoleon had 
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left Elba, but not yet that he had landed in France. He 
pressed strongly for a Declaration on the part of the Eight 
Powers who had signed the Peace of Paris that they were 
purposed and determined to maintain that Treaty. Sucha 
Declaration was voted on the 13th, and to it was added the 
political excommunication of Bonaparte, by which he was 
delivered over to public vengeance as an enemy and dis- 
turber of the peace of the world. We might describe this 
act in language borrowed from Napoleon’s own proscription 
of Stein, and say that by it “the person called Bonaparte 
(le nommé Bonaparte), seeking to excite troubles in Europe, 
was declared an enemy” of the Great Powers; and Stein 
himself remarks, “A strange revolution of affairs! he who 
proscribed me on December 16th, 1808, is now put in a 
similar but much worse condition by a resolution of the 
Great Powers of Europe!” But Stein does not say, and 
Pertz seems to strain the facts: in order to satisfy the instinct 
of poetical justice, when he asserts, that the proscription of 
Napoleon was originally suggested to the Congress by Stein. 
All that seems certain is that he recommended prompt and 
energetic measures. 

It would early occur to Stein to ask himself how this 
new Revolution. would affect the German question. Perhaps 
it was not unnatural that he should see in it a new impulse 
likely to prove very beneficial. Nothing would ripen a 
Federation better than a danger to Germany from without. 
He began at once to urge the necessity of settling the funda- 
mental points without delay, and among these fundamental 
points he included probably the restoration of the imperial 
dignity. We have noted the enormous difficulties which 
stood in the way of this scheme, but it seems likely that 
Stein was not simply misled by his wishes or by some in- 
herited sentiment of knightly devotion to the Emperor, but 
that he had determined upon a definite course of action by 
which he believed the difficulties might be met. We must 
remember that this is the man who was himself called Ger- 
man Emperor. During the past war he had actually ad- 
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ministered a sort of Federal Government of Germany. If 
the new war now beginning should last any time, he might 
find himself again at the head of a Central Administration, 
and we can conceive that he may have hit upon some plan 
of converting this exceptional War Administration by means 
of resolutions of the Congress into a permanent institution 
and the germ of anew Empire. On the 23rd an appeal to 
the Great German Powers from the Middle and Small States 
in favour of a restoration of the imperial dignity was de- 
livered to Metternich and Hardenberg. Their answers were 
ambiguous and not favourable as regards the particular 
point, but Metternich gave an assurance that the Congress 
should. not separate without laying the foundation of a 
German Constitution, and we can conceive that the agitation 
might excite Stein’s hopes. It appears that on the 31st he 
wrote a letter to Kotschubei—unfortunately Pertz does not 
give it—in which he referred to some method which he had 
in his mind of being useful to his country and forwarding 
its well-being directly, provided a Federation came into 
existence. At the same time his party began to throw out 
hints to the same effect in the Rhine Mercury. 

Let us imagine that the imperial dignity were revived 
with certain substantial attributions. The new Emperor 
would want a Minister. Metternich would continue to be 
the Minister of the Emperor of Austria: who would be 
nominated as Minister to the Emperor of Germany? Who 
but Stein? And if neither Francis nor Metternich had 
any personal kindness to Stein, would not the Czar be cer- 
tain to recommend his nomination in the most urgent 
manner? 

If some such plan as this occurred to him it was soon 
abandoned for some reason which I cannot trace. His letters 
continue to breathe the same eagerness to depart and the 
same expectation that the German question will be settled 
in a day or two. Up to the 23rd his purpose holds of leav- 
ing at the end of the month. On the 28th he wnites: 
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I cannot leave before the decision about the German affair and the basis of 
the Federation; it is extremely annoying to me to be constantly detained and 
kept im the most painful uncertainty about my departure. 


On April 2nd he writes: 


We hope that the exertions of the Allies will be crowned with success, but 
they are not the less on that account painful and uncertain, and we must rely 
on Providence for everything. The unity of the Princes is very great, their 
military resources infinite, and we hope that they will be used with wisdom 
and energy. I hope to be able to leave between the roth and the rsth, as the 
Emperor will probably visit Prag about that time to see his troops arrive—in 
any case I shall make an excursion to Berlin, but I am not yet in a condition to 
speak of my further destination, or whether it will be possible to carry out my 
plans of retirement. 


On the 7th: 


Dear Love, your letter of March 31st shows much despondency; I beg 
you not to give way to such a feeling. Providence has rescued us from worse 
situations and will as ever graciously protect us. Bonaparte’s condition is as 
far as possible from secure; he has the army for him but the nation against 
him; the South is arming, and in the interior he has to share his popularity 
with the Republicans. They want to treat him as a tool; the only question 
is whether it will suit him to be used in that way. There is a great determina- 
tion to fight him vigorously and the resources collected are infinite, and 
the generals in command the same who made their way triumphantly to 
Paris. All these considerations ought to reassure you, but I am afraid 
you are alarmed and agitated by the lamentations of those ladies v. B. 
and v. B. 


Then comes a flash which to my mind throws some light 
on the quarrel with Niebuhr in the summer of 1813. 


I kate these lamentations and alarms; nothing discourages and weakens 
so much in the moment of decision, nothing torments and disturbs so much in 
the time of suspense as these indefinite lamentations and alarms. I am still 
hoping to visit Berlin in the middle of the month. Good bye, dear Love! 
courage, trust in God, constancy! Kiss the children. 


On the roth: 


A commission that has been given me has detained me here, but I hope 
to have done with it at latest on the 22nd, and to be able to leave immediately 
afterwards. The Princes will probably be on the banks of the Rhine about 
the middle of May, in order to hasten the undertakings that have been set on 
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foot, and I hope to be back in Nassau about that time. Our intelligence from 
the South of France up to the 6th is good; Lyon is believed to be taken, the 
troops assembled in France on the northern frontier very weak, the Govern- 
ment still unsettled—that may quiet timorous people. Prince Radzivill will 
be back there by this time; he will, no doubt, have told you of the fall I had 
on the staircase at Count Stackelberg’s; it did not hurt me to speak of. 


One more extract; it is dated April 25th. 


My departure which was fixed for to-day has had to be put off for ten or 
fourteen days at least; I had taken my parting audience of the Emperor 
Francis on the 22nd, and was bidding farewell to the Grand Princess Catharina 
on the 23rd, when the Emperor Alexander came and pressed me so strongly 
to postpone my departure till the wining up of the German affairs, and gave 
such distinct assurances that they should be wound up, that I thought myself 
obliged to abandon the thought of departure in order to avoid the reproaches 
I should certainly incur for going away at a moment so important and so deci- 
sive for our Fatherland. You too would have blamed me, dear Love, and I 
am sure of your approval; though it costs me something every way to renounce 
the happiness of returning to my family. I think I shall be able to come to 
Berlin even if my stay in Vienna should be prolonged against all expectation 
by a fortnight or three weeks. For reasons which I will explain to you when 
we meet, I do not wish to follow the Head-quarters; I have resolved to pass 
the summer at Nassau and in the country. 


In this way Stein’s stay in Vienna was prolonged into 
the month of May, when the German question was actually 
settled. 

Much as it cost Stein his stay was of little use. Disap- 
pointment marked the settlement of the German question, 
as perplexity had attended the. discussion of it. A Prussian 
scheme in 14 Articles had been drawn up by Humboldt 
early in April. It was now revised and put before Metter- 
nich in the name of Humboldt and Hardenberg on May rst. 
But still Metternich did not reopen the deliberations on the 
German question. Stein tried to hasten his movements by 
bringing to bear upon him the influence of Alexander. With 
Alexander’s consent he draughted a Note, in which Russia 
was to Say that: 


The condition of war with France in which Germany finds herself in- 
creases the necessity of uniting her different States by a federal league in 
order to create a centre for action with which the different military establish- 
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ments may be connected and by which they may be supported and guided, 
The creation of such a centre of action is a guarantee for the happy result of 
the war, and from this point of view Russia feels entitled and bound to insist 
that it should be formed and set in activity. 


This Note, however, was not presented, because on the 
day after it was draughted, on May 7th, Metternich an- 
nounced his intention of bringing on the subject. 

The method pursued was to fuse together the Prussian 
scheme recently presented and an Austrian scheme which 
had been drawn by Wessenberg in December and was now 
revised. This was done in a series of Conferences which now 
took place, and the result of their labours was laid before 
the Congress on May 23rd, in the form of a draught Act of 
Federation. On the next day Stein laid the following criti- 
cism of it before the Russian Cabinet: 


The different plans for a German Confederation which have hitherto been 
discussed contained the proposition, ‘‘to create Estates (Landstande) for the 
protection of liberty and property with the right of participating in taxation 
and legislation and guaranteed by the Confederation.” 

This principle received the approval of His Majesty the Emperor in the 
Note which he caused to be presented on November r1th. A great part of 
the Princes acknowledged it in their Declaration of November 16th; it served 
as a basis in the deliberations between the King of Wirtemberg and his 
Estates. It is found in the plans of Federation which the Cabinet of Berlin 
has submitted. It was therefore to be expected that it would appear in the 
bases on which Austria and Prussia have just come to an agreement. Yet we 
find only in the roth Article the vague proposition, ‘‘In all German States 
there shall exist a Constitution by Estates,’’ without any enactment about their 
powers or about a guarantee for them. In this way every principle is aban- 
doned upon which the political arrangements of the nation may be based. 


Thus without a moment’s delay Stein branded the new 
Federation with the character which afterwards was clearly 
proved to belong to it, a character very unlike that of the 
old Empire. The Federation resembled the Empire in one 
most conspicuous point, in its complete inefficiency for the 
first purpose of a Federation, namely, foreign defence. But 
in another main point it differed for the worse, it was con- 
siderably more pervaded with the principles of absolute 
monarchy. The Empire had been composed of states of 
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three different types—monarchical, ecclesiastical and muni- 
cipal states. Of these the latter were republican, while the 
ecclesiastical states might be classed as elective monarchies, 
and even the hereditary monarchies were under some con- 
trol, either from Assemblies of Estates with customary 
powers or at any rate from the Emperor. But the new 
Federation was almost wholly monarchical, its states were 
on the average larger and less controllable, and the type of 
monarchy was Napoleonic. 

This is the more to be noted as we might otherwise 
easily misunderstand the zeal which Stein here shows for 
parliamentary government. In Prussia we have seen Stein 
favourable indeed to parliaments, but disposed to be cau- 
tious and wary in creating them. In the thirteen months of 
his Ministry he had not introduced them, and he certainly 
had no idea of superseding the personal government which 
he found in Prussia by parliamentary government such as 
we see it in England. If now he shows himself most anxi- 
ous that in the new Federation Estates with substantial 
powers shall be set up everywhere, he is not thinking of 
Prussia. Though we have the habit of thinking of the old 
Prussian state as one of the most extreme instances of des- 
potism, Stein did not think of it so. He held, as we know, 
that it wanted great reforms, but he never seems to charge 
its Government with harshness or brutality, rather with 
weakness. It is of Wiirtemberg and Bavaria not of Prussia 
that he is thinking; it is not rigour in government that he is 
afraid of, but insolent selfishness; he objects to Asiatic sul- 
tanism, not Spartan severity. 

His remonstrance had no effect, and it was evident that 
he could do no more for Germany at Vienna. Alexander 
with Frederick William departed on May 26th, and the Em- 
peror Francis on the 27th. On the 28th Stein himself set 
out for Nassau, where he intended to pass the summer. The 
Act of Confederation was signed on June 8th, and we find 
Stein repeating his criticisms in another memoir addressed 
to the Russian Cabinet. His verdict is that from so faulty a 
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Constitution is to be expected a very faint influence on Ger- 
many’s happiness, and that we must hope that the despotic 
principles of which several Cabinets cannot yet shake them- 
selves free will gradually be undermined by public opinion, 
the freedom of the press, and the example which several 
Princes, especially the King of Prussia, seem desirous to 
give by imparting to their subjects a wise and beneficial 
Constitution. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALSACE AND LORRAINE. — 


STEIN’s last appearance on the stage of European poli- 
tics is more interesting now than it could have been at any 
time before the war of 1870. We saw him at the first Peace 
of Paris taking his share in a settlement of France which, 
whether or no it was the best settlement possible at the 
time, has not proved capable of maintaining itself. We see 
him at the second Peace of Paris protesting against another 
settlement which has equally failed to endure, and earnestly 
recommending instead a settlement like that which was 
adopted more than half a century later after another tre- 
mendous war. 

Had Stein accepted the Bourbons simply from a sense 
of necessity, or did their failure, when it was so suddenly 
revealed to the world by Napoleon’s adventure of 1815, take 
him by surprise? I suspect that he was in some degree de- 
ceived in them, and that in general his judgment in French 
affairs, partly from that preference for the internal depart- 
ment of politics which we have remarked in him all along, 
partly from the intense international alienation which had 
been produced by more than twenty years of war, was by 
no means so sure as in German affairs. There is a tone of 
annoyance, as of a man found out in a mistake, in the com- 
ments he makes on the first intelligence of Napoleon’s 
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enterprise, and in his attempt to show that the movement is 
confined to the army. Thus on March 18th, 


We are much excited by the news which arrive of the insurrection of the 
French army and the inert inactive behaviour of the people. On all sides the 
most vigorous measures are adopted to resist and put down these Janissaries; 
but the exertions demanded, the dangers incurred, at the moment when we 
thought we were entering the harbour are great and disquieting. The present 
generation seems condemned to be for ever without rest or tranquillity such as 
may allow it to give itself to peaceful occupations ! 


And again: 


The Revolution in France is a consequence of the deep corruption of the 
nation, which actuated by revenge and rapacity preferred the rule of a 
tyrant to the milder and legal government of a rational pious King, received 
the former everywhere with rapture and gladly made itself ready for wars 
of conquest and plunder. It forgot the oppression intellectual and physi- 
cal under which it had lived, the arbitrary power that disposed of its life 
and property, the annihilation of trade, the waste of its children’s lives, and 
only longed once more to fall on the neighbouring nations and rob and oppress 
them. And so the signal for a new contest is given. God will bless the arms 
of the Allies, and chastise the corrupted nation for its crimes. The French 
Embassy which here caused such confusion and mischief, the Bavarian which 
sought to blow up the flame of war, were now obliged to apply for the help of 
Prussia and Russia; the former of which it would have destroyed and the 
latter exposed to the suspicion of Europe. They declare that the Revolution 
is simply brought about by a conspiracy in the army which forces a tyrant on 
a nation which is for the most part well-disposed. 


In the war of 1815 itself Stein has little share. But he 
has his part in a well-known incident which took place at 
Vienna, while the European Coalition was reorganising it- 
self. Very early on April 9th, Alexander sent for him, and 
on his appearance showed him a document which had just 
been sent him from Paris by Budiakin, who had remained 
behind to watch the course of affairs when the Russian Em- 
bassy left on the arrival of Napoleon. The document was 
nothing less than the Secret Treaty against Russia and 
Prussia, which had been signed on January 3rd by France, 
England, and Austria. At the flight of the French Court it 
had been left behind with other papers relating to the affairs 
of the Congress by Jaucourt, who had presided at the French 
Foreign Office in the absence of Talleyrand, and it had been 
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discovered by Napoleon. He had sent Maret with it to 
Budiakin with the message that Napoleon “did not permit 
himself to make any remark upon the affair, but thought it 
due to the Emperor that such a document should not be 
withheld from him.” Alexander as he showed it to Stein 
said, “I have sent also for Prince Metternich, and wish you 
to be present as a witness of our conversation.” Metter- 
nich soon appeared; the paper was put before him, and he 
was asked whether he knew it. He looked at it in silence 
and without any change of countenance. Then when he 
seemed about to speak Alexander prevented him and said, 
“Metternich, so long as we live no word must pass between 
us again on this affair. We have other things to do now. 
Napoleon is returned and therefore our alliance must be 
firmer than ever.” He threw the paper into the fire and 
dismissed both Ministers. 

This story was first published in 1851 in the Memoirs of 
General v. Wolzogen, who professes to have had it from 
Stein’s own mouth. It shows Alexander in his usual charac- 
ter, full of generous impulses of which however he is too 
conscious, and yielding to those impulses with all the more 
ardour when they happen to push him in the same direction 
as his interest. lt was no doubt very noble to forgive an in- 
jury; but what would have become of Alexander’s fame as 
the conqueror of Napoleon if, in order to avenge it, he had 
suffered the Coalition to be dissolved and the whole work 
of 1814 to be undone again? It is also interesting to notice 
his choice of Stein as a witness. Did he choose him as the 
most independent man available? or as the friend whom he 
most desired to be at hand when he performed a virtuous 
action? or as the best representative of that alliance of Rus- 
sia and Prussia against which the Secret Treaty had been 
directed? In any case I cannot help thinking that he chose 
the man whose presence at that moment must have been 
the severest punishment of Metternich. Probably Stein’s 
countenance during the scene was by no means so impas- 
sive as we are told Metternich’s was. 
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In June, Stein paid a short visit to the Czar in his Head- 
quarters at Heidelberg. Here he preached the restoration 
to Germany of Alsace and Lorraine, which he wanted to 
errect into a principality for the Archduke Charles. 

Bliicher writes to Stein from Noyelle on June 22nd, 

I hope, my honoured friend, you are satisfied with me. In three days I 
have fought two bloody battles and five sharp engagements, and invested 
three fortresses besides, I have to thank my own iron will and the assistance 
of Gneisenau with the ardour of the troops and their bravery for everything. 
There has been no want of representations and complaints about excessive 
exertion and danger, but I have put that sort of thing quite on one side. The 
day after to-morrow I shall have an interview with Wellington and then for- 
wards (vorwarts)!....I beg you to tell the Emperor of Russia that if I had had 
more Cossacks and Light Cavalry with me very few of the French would have 
been left. 

Napoleon has lost everything, his chest, his jewels and his whole equipage : 
he was so surprised that he jumped out of the carriage without sword or hat 
and escaped on horseback. His sword, hat and cloak are in my hands. Fare- 
well; I wish it were at an end, I am longing for rest! Make Alexander give 
me a little estate near Birnbaum; then we should be neighbours; I should hke 
to spend my last days quietly in the country. 

The second Treaty of Paris seems at first sight a striking 
exception to the maxim that there is no magnanimity in the 
behaviour of nations towards each other. In the former 
settlement, though France had been treated with forbear- 
ance, the positive forfeitures exacted from her were very 
large, since she was deprived of her whole Empire, the fruit 
of 20 years of war. Her offence against Europe was now 
infinitely greater. Whereas before it might be thought that 
she was no free agent but only the tool of a despotic ruler, 
she had now deliberately rejected a Government which, 
whatever might be its faults, gave the nation a Parliament, 
to take back the very tyrant who had reduced her Parlia- 
ments to a nullity. Nor had she the excuse of being able 
to show that she was capable of supporting in the field the 
Government she had preferred. 

Napoleon had thrown down the gauntlet to all Europe, 
and Europe was setting in motion against him forces which 
did not fall much short of a million of men. An obstinate 
struggle might be expected, for who could calculate the re- 
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sources of Napoleon’s genius? But the result was a surprise 
even greater than that which Europe had experienced when 
the great Prussian army was overwhelmed at Jena. For the 
catastrophe of Waterloo was far greater and more sudden 
than that of Jena. Napoleon did but touch the extreme end 
of the long line which was drawn round France, and here in 
three days the campaign was decided; Paris capitulated on 
the roth day after the commencement of the campaign; and 
the definitive Treaty of Peace was signed before the end of 
the year (November 2oth); so that to crush France in this 
war cost the Allies not much more than half the time it had 
cost France to crush Prussia eight years before. These were 
circumstances in which France might seem to have exposed 
herself to the just vengeance of Europe. Yet it may be said 
that Europe forgave her. She was left, according to the 
strongly-expressed opinion of the Duke of Wellington who 
was himself principally responsible for the settlement, “in — 
too great strength for the rest of Europe.” The result was 
that the Napoleonic system was revived a generation later 
and a new Napoleonic war was waged, after which the pu- 
nishment was inflicted on France which had been remitted 
in 1815. 

But in 1815 the whole question was fully argued, and it 
will therefore be desirable to lay before the reader the prin- 
cipal documents. On August 11th Lord Liverpool wrote as 
follows to Lord Castlereagh: 


We have received your despatch No. 27, of the 3rd instant, with the 
enclosed Memorandum from the Duke of Wellington, on the subject of the 
military proposition to be made by the Allies to the French Government, With 
respect to the two grvjezs contained in this memorandum for the occupation 
of the French frontier, we are disposed on every account to place entire con- 
fidence in whatever may be the ultimate military judgment of the Duke of 
Wellington upon them. However desirous we may be of seeing the govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII. popular in France, we do not feel that we should be 
justified in endeavouring to accomplish the object by the sacrifice of every- 
thing which is judged important for the general security of Europe. We doubt 
very much whether forbearance on the part of the Allies would really have 
the effect ander the present circumstances of rendering the King popular, and 
we are decidedly of opinion that we may thereby deprive ourselves of the 
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means of giving that support to him on which for some time his authority must 
essentially depend. We wish therefore that this question may be considered 
on military principles. ...As we have not yet seen the Austrian or Prussian 
projets we do not know the extent of the views of those Governments, but we 
are informed that they propose to a certain degree the principle of permanent 
cessions by France, at least as far as regards the external line of fortresses. 
We ought not to forget that these Governments have more of common interest 
with us in the whole of this question than the Government of Russia; and that 
though we must all have deeply at heart the consolidation of the legitimate 
Government in France,.we should consider that our success in this object must 
necessarily be very uncertain, and that the security of the neighbouring coun- 
tries against France may be much more easily attained than the rendering 
France orderly and pacific. 


To this Lord Castlereagh answers on August 17th as fol- 
lows: 


I quite concur with the remark contained in your last jetter that the true 
interests of Great Britain are much more identified with those of Austria and 
Prussia in the existing crisis than with those of Russia; but I must at the same 
time observe that both these Courts require to be narrowly watched at the 
present moment with respect to the mode in which they pursue their particular 
views, in order that we may not be involved in a course of policy in which 
Great Britain has no principle of common interest with them but the re- 
verse. 

The first point is that I much suspect neither Austria nor Prussia, and cer- 
tainly none of the smaller Powers, have any sincere desire to bring the present 
state of things to a speedy termination; so long as they can feed, clothe and 
pay their armies at the expense of France, and put English subsidies into their 
pockets besides, which nothing can deprive them of previous to the 1st of 
April, 1816, but the actual conclusion of a Treaty with France, you cannot 
suppose they will be #2 a great hurry to come to a final settlement since the 
war may be said to have closed. . . . The Prussian Minister of Finance, Bilow, 
yesterday told me that he did not calculate the Allied force now in France 
lower than goo,ooo men, and their expense, including forage and waste, at less 
than 3 livres per man per day, which is about £112,000 a day, or £36,000,000 
a year, exclusive of pay and clothing, the latter being provided by distinct re- 
quisitions, the former by the revenue of the departments occupied... . From 
what fell from Prince Hardenberg some time since, I apprehend much oppo- 
sition to my proposal in that quarter; and I have found Prince Metternich 
more impracticable upon this point than on any I have ever discussed 
with him. 

Much to my surprise, in my discussion with Prince Metternich on this 
subject, I received not only a concurrence, but a considerable degree of sup- 
port from the Russian Minister; and he has since told me that the Emperor 
will agree to my proposition of appropriating one-third of the whole contr- 
bution to fortifications; which, considering the remote interest Russia has in 
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this arrangement, is a very liberal proceeding on his Imperial Majesty’s 
part. 

There is another point of view in which we must be on our guard with 
these Courts. Their politics at this moment receive an extraordinary impulse 
from the public sentiment of Germany, from the temper of the smaller Powers, 
and from the desire they each feel not to yield to the other the influence in 
Germany which belongs to what is most popular. No doubt the prevailing 
sentiment throughout Germany is in favour of territorially reducing France. 
After all the people have suffered, and with the ordinary inducements of some 
fresh acquisitions, it is not wonderful that it should be so: but it is one thing 
to wish the thing done and another to maintain it when done; and in calculat- 
ing the chances of the latter we ought to be aware that none of these Powers 
can for any time keep up war-establishments, or having once laid them down 
find the means of speedily resuming them; and that if the course adopted 
materially increases the chances of early war with France, these acquisitions 
may be of short duration, whilst our chances of an interval of peace will be 
diminished, and we may be obliged, in order to keep France within any 
bounds, to take the weight of the war in a pecuniary sense upon our- 
selves. 

The more I wish the alternative, the more Iam impressed with the wis- 
dom of what the Duke of Wellington states upon this subject in his letter to 
me, when he says that he deems the possession of a certain number of French 
fortresses for an extended period of time in itself preferable to the actual ces- 
sion of the same places, and for this obvious reason, that the one is compatible 
with French connexion, the other leads to unite all Frenchmen against us, or 
rather against the Power that shall be found in possession of their spoils; and 
as the King of the Netherlands would probably be the first to be attacked, we 
have more reason to weigh well the course to be pursued. 


From these letters it appears that the English Ministers 
at home at first were disposed to take a different view from 
those inFrance. Both letters refer to an expressed opinion - 
of the Duke of Wellington; this therefore may follow: 


Paris, August 11th, to Lord Castlereagh. 

My opinion is that the French Revolution and the Treaty of Paris have 
left France in too great strength for the rest of Europe, weakened as all the 
Powers of Europe have been by the wars in which they have been engaged 
with France, by the destruction of all the fortresses and strongholds in the 
Low Countries and Germany, principally by the French, and by the ruin of 
the finances of all the Continental Powers. 

Notwithstanding that this opinion is as strongly, if not more strongly, im- 
pressed upon my mind than upon that of any of those whose papers have 
lately come under my consideration, I doubt its being in our power now to 
make such an alteration in the relations of France with other Powers as will be 
of material benefit. 

First, I conceive that our declarations and our treaties, and the accession, 
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though irregular in form, which we allowed Louis XVIII. to make to that of 
the 25th March, must prevent us from making any very material inroad upon 
the state of possession of the Treaty of Paris. I do not concur i —’s 
(W. v. Humboldt’s?) reasoning either that the guarantee in the treaty of the 
25th March was intended to apply only to ourselves, or that the conduct of the 
French people since the 2oth March ought to deprive them of the benefit of 
that guarantee. The French people submitted to Bonaparte; but it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that the Allies would have been in possession of Paris in 
a fortnight after one battle fought if the French people in general had not been 
favourably disposed to the cause which the Allies were supposed to favour. 
In the north of France they certainly were so disposed, and there is no doubt 
they were so in the south, and indeed throughout France, excepting in Cham- 
pagne, Adsace, parts of Burgundy, Lorraine and Dauphiné. The assistance 
which the King and his party in France gave to the cause was undoubtedly of 
a passive description; but the result of the operations of the Allies has been 
very different from what it would have been if the disposition of the inhabitants 
of the country had led them to oppose the Allies. 

In my opinion therefore the Allies have no just right to make any material 
inroad on the Treaty of Paris, although that treaty leaves France too strong in 
relation to other Powers; but J think I can show that the real interests of the 
Allies should lead them to adopt the measures which justice in this instance 
requires from them. 

My objection to the demand ofa great cession from France upon this oc- 
casion is that it will defeat the object which the Allies have held out to them- 
selves in the present and the preceding wars. 

That which has been their object has been to put an end to the French 
Revolution, to obtain peace for themselves and their people, to have the power 
of reducing their overgrown military establishments and the leisure to attend 
to the internal concerns of their several nations, and to improve the situation 
of their people. The Allies took up arms against Bonaparte because it was 
certain that the world could not be at peace as long as he should possess or 
should be in a situation to attain supreme power in France: and care must be 
taken in making the arrangements consequent upon our success that we do 
not leave the world in the same unfortunate situation respecting France that it 
would have been in if Bonaparte had continued in possession of his power. 

‘It is certain that whether the cession should be agreed to or not by the 
King the situation of the Allies would be very embarrassing. If the King were 
to refuse to agree to the cession, and were to throw himself upon his people, 
there can be no doubt that those divisions would cease which have hitherto oc- 
casioned the weakness of France. The Allies might take the fortresses and 
provinces which might suit them, but there would be no genuine peace for the 
world; no nation could disarm, no sovereign could turn his attention from the 
affairs of this country. If the King were to agree to make the concession, 
which, from all that one hears, is an event by no means probable, the Allies 
must be satisfied and must retire; but I would appeal to the experience of the 
transactions of last year for a statement of the situation in which we should 
find ourselves. 
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There is no statesman who, with those facts before his eyes, with the 
knowledge that the justice of the demand of a great cession from France under 
existing circumstances is at least doubtful, and that the cession would be 
made against the inclination of the sovereign and all descriptions of his people, 
would venture to recommend to his Sovereign to consider himself at peace, 
and to place his armies upon a peace establishment. We must on the con- 
trary, if we take this large cession, consider the operations of the war as de- 
ferred till France shall find a suitable opportunity of endeavouring to regain 
what she has lost, and after having wasted our resources in the maintenance of 
overgrown military establishments in time of peace, we shall find how little 
useful the cession we shall have acquired will be against a national effort to 
regain them. 

Revolutionary France is morg likely to distress the world than France, 
however strong in her frontier, under a regular Government; and that is the 
situation in which we ought to endeavour to place her. 

With this view I prefer the temporary occupation of some of the strong 
places, and to maintain for a time a strong force in France, both at the ex- 
pense of the French Government and under strict regulation, to the permanent 
cession of even all the places which in my opinion ought to be occupied for a 
time. There is no doubt that the troops of the Allies stationed in France will 
give strength and security to tle Government of the King, and that their 
presence will give the King leisure to form his army in such manner as he may 
think proper. The expectation also of the arrival of the period at which the 
several points occupied should be evacuated, would tend to the preservation 
of peace, while the engagement to restore them to the King or his legitimate 
heirs or successors, would have the effect of giving additional stability to his 
throne..... This term of years, besides the advantage of introducing into 
France a system and habits of peace after twenty-five years of war, will enable 
the Powers of Europe to restore their finances; it will give them time and 
means to reconstruct the great artificial bulwarks of their several countries, to 
settle their Governments and to consolidate their means of defence. France, 
it is true, will still be powerful, probably more powerful than she ought to be 
in relation to her neighbours ; but if the Allies do not waste their time and their 
means, the state of security of each and of the whole in relation to France will 
at the end of the period be materially improved and will probably leave but 
little to desire. 


A similar view was presented in the name of Russia by 
Count Capodistrias (July 28th). He distinguished two classes 
of guarantees which Europe might exact from France, moral 
and material guarantees, the former resting on opinion, the 
latter on power. In the first rank of the former he placed 
“a Constitution which should base the authority of the 
King’s Government on that of a National Assembly, and 
should reconcile the interests which have grown up in 25 
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years of Revolution with those of the Monarchy;” the prin- 
cipal material guarantee consisted in diminution, either by 
direct or indirect means, of the power of the French nation, 
t. e. in occupation of French territory, either permanently or 
for a time, by foreign troops. Referring then to the Decla- 
rations with which the Allies opened the war, he denied that 
the war gave them any right of conquest. The war having 
been undertaken to maintain the Treaty of Paris could not 
operate to anual that Treaty. The Congress had con- 
structed a European Balance upon the assumption of a cer- 
tain amount of power in France; the work would therefore 
need to be done over again if this basis should now be al- 
tered. Moreover, if the attempt were made to force the 
French nation to recognize the legitimate Government by 
diminishing its power, the legitimate Government would 
come to be regarded as a misfortune to the country, and all 
the horrors of the Revolution would be justified in the na- 
tion’s eyes. He drew the conclusion that Europe’s principal 
dependence must be in the existence of a liberal Govern- 
ment in France, but to this moral guarantee must be added 
the material one of a perpetual exclusion of the Bonaparte 
family and a military occupation of France for a limited 
time. 

The Russian view is similar to the English, but has the 
verbal difference which might be expected from the osten- 
tatious Liberalism of the Czar, that the Government of the 
Bourbons is represented as a guarantee to Europe, not as 
being legitimate, but rather as being liberal. 

Metternich, on the other hand, while he granted that the 
war was not, and ought not to be suffered to become, a war 
of conquest, maintained nevertheless that a temporary oc- 
cupation was an inadequate material guarantee, since there 
was no prospect of a peaceful Government being established 
in France for a long time, and he believed that such a mili- 
tary occupation would be felt as a greater grievance than a 
forfeiture of territory. He insisted that four demands must 
be made, a war-indemnity, the establishment of a form of 
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government that might suit those of the other Great Powers, 
a temporary submission to measures of internal police ne- 
cessary both to the French Government and to Europe, but 
besides (this demand he placed second) a real and perma- 
nent guarantee consisting in the substitution for her offensive 
position of a defensive position more similar to that of the other 
Powers. In explanation of this demand Metternich wrote: 


The aggressive attitude of France rests on the aggressive positions which 
it has taken up since Louis XIV. through the establishment of great military 
centres and fortresses at points so advanced that the formation and organisa- 
tion of armies intended only to defend the country is prevented; it rests also 
on a system of fortresses out of all proportion to the defensive means of the 
neighbouring states, or to the means which they ever could apply to the 
restoration of a military balance. France’s system of defence has been formed 
partly by the conquest of fortresses which she retained and increased, such as 
the fortresses in French Flanders, partly by the formation of new fortresses in 
conquered territories, such as the strong places of Alsace, Lorraine, Upper 
Burgundy, and the southern line; in recent 'times it has acquired new value 
(1) by the formation of the National Guard, which suffices for the garrisoning 
of all the fortresses, and allows France to cross the frontier without danger 
with its whole regular army; (2) by the destruction of all the fortresses in the 
Netherlands and in Germany by the French in all wars since Louis XIV. 
Ehrenbreitstein, Philippsburg, Ingolstadt and other places of the greatest im- 
portance have been entirely dismantled, all towns like Frankfurt and Ulm 
which had walls and means of defence have been deprived of them; Savoy has 
been obliged to promise not to fortify the mountain-passes. All the wars un- 
dertaken by all French Governments since Louis XIV. concur to prove that 
that Power has formed with unalterable perseverance a system of fortification 
and defence at the expense of its neighbours; it would be unworthy of the 
Powers who devote themselves to the noble task of restoring the repose of: 
Europe on strong and sound foundations to consent to deceive themselves 
about incontestable facts; that this system of aggressive fortresses is far less a 
product of the principles which have caused the revolutionary wars, than an 
inherent principle of the French Monarchy, and that it was owing to nothing 
but this system of fortresses that it needed the total destruction of the French 
army in the campaign of 1812, the loss of the whole stores of those fortresses, 
and still more the united exertions of Europe, to secure the success of our’ 
armies in 1813, 1814, and 1815. 

Unquestionably the conviction of the French that wars cost nothing but 
men, or at the utmost money, but that the property of individuals cannot be 
destroyed, and that the citizens do not run the risk of being exposed to the 
hardships inseparable from the presence of foreign armies, is one of the 
causes which gave the Revolutionary Government its principal means of 
aggression: to-give peculiar weight to this consideration it is only necessary © 
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to know the selfishness and want of public spirit which is peculiar to the 
French. 

Accordingly it is necessary to the permanent weal of Europe that France 
should lose the points of aggression which the Peace of Paris left her, and that 
the fortresses of the first line should either pass under foreign dominion, and 
serve for the future for the defence of the neighbouring frontiers, or at least 
should be razed. 


- But, as the result has shown, the Power most nearly in- 
terested in the question was Prussia. We pass therefore to 
the opinions expressed by the Prussian representatives. 

Humboldt wrote as follows: 


When the Powers issued their Declaration of March 13th, the lawful 
Government still subsisted and was only attacked by a handful of people, or 
at least seemed so. For assuredly this handful of people would never have 
overturned the throne but for the indifference with which at least a very large 
part of the people—some with satisfaction, others without pain or regret— 
awaited the issue of the approaching Revolution. At that time the Powers 
were really allies of Louis XVIII. The Declaration promises assistance to 
the King of France and to the nation which was supposed to be united with 
him, and even that only in case such assistance should be asked. It assumes 
an independent Government in France and considers its reputation. 

The Treaty of March 2sth also is conceived in the same sense. The 
8th Article declares its object to be the support of France against Napoleon, 
and the appeal of Louis XVIII. to the power of the Allies is mentioned. His 
Most Christian Majesty did not accede to this Treaty by subscribing a formal 
treaty; it was considered enough to require and receive a Note of his Minister 
expressing concurrence, 

But at the moment of the ratification of this Treaty the circumstances had 
altered. The Government of Great Britain made a distinct Declaration, and 
all the other Powers adopted it, that it did not undertake the obligation of 
conducting the war with the object of imposing a Government on France. 
Misfortunes now so gloriously repaired had driven the lawful King out of his 
kingdom; the Government and France were officially distinguished from each 
other; it was regarded as possible that the Government might not re-enter into 
the possession of its rights. The Coalition then took the avowed and quite 
definite character of an alliance against France for the security of the Powers 
themselves. 

The armies marched, Napoleon began the war, the 18th of June ended it, 
and the Allies entered Paris. Without inverting all notions and arbitrarily 
shifting the meanings of words it is impossible to deny that France at that time 
was the enemy of the Allies and that the subjugated part was their conquest ! 
....- Whatever the opposite party may say, what was done in the three 
months of his usurpation was not the work of sheer violence. He opposed to 
the Allies not a handful of his partisans, but an army of nearly 200,000 men, 
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drawn from almost the whole surface of France, and this army fought with 
courage and determination. 

Neither the Treaty of March asth, nor the Note of Adhesion of the 
French plenipotentiaries, nor the Declarations of March 13th and May 12th, 
contain any direct or distinct promise of the Powers not to infringe the integ- 
rity of France. They are limited to asserting the principle of maintenance of 
the Peace of Paris; and if the expressions of the xst Article of the Treaty be 
attentively considered, which is the basis of all later Declarations, it will be 
seen that it contains rather a mutual engagement of the Allies not to allow the 
Treaty of Paris to be altered to their detriment than an engagement on their 
part not to alter it to the detriment of France. . .. But even if it should be in- 
terpreted so it remains indubitable that the conduct of France in taking arms 
against the Powers instead of availing herself of the help of the Powers to 
shake Napoleon off, has given them a full right to think of nothing beyond 
their own security. 

Assuredly nothing is so wholesome and necessary as the endeavour to 
quiet France, to disarm passions and connect all interests with the preserva- 
tion of respect for the law. But as sound policy must always keep mainly to 
what is wholly within its power, this problem must be subordinated to the 
other, namely, a restoration of a balance of powers suited to the circumstances; 
-and nothing of what is truly essential to this object ought to be sacrificed to 
the other... . Attempts to make the Government agreeable to the people, to 
put it in a condition to deserve well of it, will not have any great success. The 
part of the people capable of estimating such desert is not the part which ex- 
cites disturbances ; and the part which is accustomed to be unruly can only 
be restrained by the power of a respected Government. 

Hence the only way of really shielding Europe from new dangers is a new 
distribution of the opposing Powers; and among the various methods of 
weakening France and strengthening her neighbours which can be applied, 
the simplest, the most logical, and the most adapted to the general plan of the 
Allies seems to be this, to give the contiguous states a safe frontier by trans- 
ferring to them as a means of defence the fortresses which France so long as 
she has possessed them has used as means of aggression. 

Cession of strong places and territories is a fate to which all states are 
liable; it is a painful wound, but it skins over and is at last forgotten. On the 
other hand, there is nothing so humiliating, especially for a nation which the 
memorial we have in view (Capodistrias’) calls not without reason ‘‘ drunk with 
pride and self-love,” as the prolonged presence of foreign troops in its terri- 
tory. ... It is inevitable that the territory occupied should suffer considerably, 
and the inhabitants in consequence become extremely discontented. These 
complaints will be daily renewed and will infallibly be directed against the 
Government; it will be reproached not only with having purchased its return 
to France at the price of this arrangement, but also with being the cause of 
the prolongation of this state of things in order to obtain support for itself from 
the foreign power, and so will become infinitely more unpopular through this 
measure than through cessions of territory, which as immediate consequences 
of the war would be put down to Bonaparte’s account. 
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It is in vain to argue that after paying large sims France will not be able 
to procure the necessary means of carrying on war. Prussia has shown whither 
on the contrary such treatment leads, and what a state can do even when it 
seems denuded of all resources. 


in conformity with these views Hardenberg handed in on 
August 4th a Prussian Declaration, in which he declared it 
an unpardonable weakness to repeat the magnanimous for- 
bearance with which France had been treated in 1814, and 
a positive duty to demand territory, “since every Power is 
under solemn obligations to its people to give it a sure and 
durable Peace.” He argued as follows: 

___ As soon as a nation has overpassed the defensive position assigned to it by 
nature or art, its activity, its power, its policy, its arrangements, its national 
spirit, its public opinion—all take the direction suggested by its geographical 
position, and it will retain this spirit so long as the geographical position 
remains. France has been in this condition since the time of Louis XIV. 

Therefore if we want a durable and safe peace, as we have so often an- 


‘nounced and declared, if France herself sincerely wants such a peace with her 


neighbours, she must give back to her neighbours the line of defence she has 
taken from them, to Germany, Alsace and the fortifications of the Netherlands, 
the Meuse, Mosel and Saar. Not till then will France find herself in her true 
line of defence, with the Vosges, and her double line of fortresses from the 
Meuse to the sea; and not till then will France remain quiet. 

Let us not lose the moment so favourable to the weal both of Europe and 
France which now offers of establishing a durable and sure peace. At this 
moment we can do it. The hand of Providence has visibly offered us this 
opportunity. Jf we &t it slip streams of blood will flow to attain this object, 
and the cry of the unhappy victims will call us to give an account af our 
conduct, 


The same view was taken by the representatives of the 
smaller German States and of the Netherlands. Gagern, so 
devoted to the House of Nassau, zealously preached it, so 
did the Crown Prince of Bavaria, and the Crown Prince of 
Wirtemberg, who had distinguished himself in the war, 
tried hard to convert his connexion, the Czar, to it. 

In this case, it is to be remarked, the Powers group 
themselves in a novel manner. Russia and Prussia are op- 
posed to each other; Prussia and Austria agree, and both 
agree with the Confederation of the Rhine; Russia and 
England side with France. Nevertheless it is not difficult 
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‘to discover the law of this new combination. The Powers 
which behave magnanimously towards France are precisely 
those whose frontier is not in question; the Powers which 
are threatened by her advanced line of fortresses are unani- 
mous in thinking that she ought to be deprived of it. 

It is time to inquire how Stein regarded this momentous 
question. For some unexplained reason his autobiography 
omits to speak of it, although he made a journey to Paris 
expressly with a view to influence the deliberations. Harden- 
berg, seeing the importance of winning the Czar, and re- 
membering Stein’s influence over the Czar, sent a pressing 
note on July 26th, begging him to come as soon as possible, 
for his presence was indispensably necessary. Capodistrias 
too, though he must have been assured that Stein’s opinion 
would in this instance be strongly opposed to his own, yet 
invited him to come, and wrote, “The Emperor recently 
asked if there were news of you; I said ] had had none since 
Heidelberg, but that I counted upon prevailing on your Ex- 
cellency to come and bring them yourself. ‘That,’ he an- 
swered, ‘would be a capital thing.’” On August roth Stein 
set out, and travelling through the Netherlands, arrived in 
Paris on the 14th. 

An account is given us of his interview with Alexander, 
which I suppose Pertz to have received from Stein himself. | 
It appears that the Czar assumed the offensive, and com- 
plained that Prussia and the other German Powers, parti- 
cularly the King of Wiirtemberg, were staining their victory 
by violent proceedings in France and still more by exorbi- 
tant claims which were inconsistent with the Vienna Decla- 
ration, and that they would drive the French to despair and 
deprive the Bourbons of the little reputation they had left. 
Stein’s answer was, that he neither would defend excesses 
that might proceed from a relaxation of discipline, nor 
claims intended to give Germany an aggressive frontier, but 
that a strong defensive frontier was necessary, both for the 
protection of the Netherlands and of the Upper Rhine. The 
Restoration of the Bourbons was in itself no sufficient gua- 
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rantee, since “in the opinion of all sensible men a civil war 
would break out as soon as the armies were withdrawn.” 
The Czar in reply referred to the preference of the Alsatians 
for France, said observance of engagements was a better 
guarantee than fortresses, and begged Stein to read Capo- 
distrias’ paper. After a conference with Capodistrias, and 
after reading not only his paper but also that of the Duke 
of Wellington, Stein proceeded to write his own opinion. 

He begins by quoting the Duke’s candid admission that 
the Treaty of Paris leaves France “in too great strength for 
the rest of Europe.” He then repeats the arguments which 
had been urged by Humboldt against the position that the 
Powers were precluded by their Declarations from infring- 
ing the integrity of the French territory, and the position 
that the restoration of the Bourbons was by itself a suffi- 
cient guarantee. He admits however that there are objec- 
tions to the German, as well as to the English and Russian 
proposal. If the latter is open to the objections which Hum- 
boldt and Metternich had urged, the former, namely, a per- 
manent occupation, if it is to meet both objects, and at once 
protect the internal tranquillity of France and the repose of 
her neighbours, must receive a great extension, and that 
will give rise to all the bad consequences which result from 
breaking up a great extent of territory. 

But he holds it possible to combine what is ‘most essen- 
tial in both schemes. There might be a temporary occupa- 
tion of a sufficiently long line of fortresses, and in that case 
it might be sufficient to deprive France permanently of 
some six or seven important positions. The military history 
of Belgium and Germany indicates the Upper Meuse near 
Dinant, Namur, &c., and the Upper Rhine, as the weakest 
parts of this arena of war. Hence the defence of the Upper 
Meuse requires the cession of Maubeuge, Givet, Philippe- 
ville to Belgium, while the cession of a line from Thionville 
and Saarlouis to Strassburg would protect the Upper Rhine. 
He goes on in his historical way to refer to the negotiations 
-of Gertruydenburg,* when Louis XIV. had been willing to 
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yield Lille and Strassburg. Then he adds: “England might 
contribute much to sweeten the bitter pill to France by 
giving back some of the islands and possessions which she 
has obtained by the Peace of Paris, and everything is to be 
expected from the magnanimity of that great Power, and 
from its desire to facilitate the settlement.” As to the pos- 
sibility that the French King might obstinately refuse to 
accept these conditions, he holds that it is not to be feared 
if only the King is persuaded of the unanimity of the 
Cabinets on this point, “for there is not to be found either 
in the character of the people or of its leaders, energy 
enough for a national war. It is to be wished that this 
unanimity may subsist, and that Russia and England may 
not imagine it to be their interest to keep Germany in a 
permanent condition of excitement and suffering.” 


It is not necessary to linger on this subject, and it would 
lead us much too far to inquire into the motives which 
guided England and Russia. Stein remained in Paris till 
September roth, when it was become evident that Prussia, 
by this time deserted by Austria, would be obliged to give 
way. Alexander resisted his arguments, and Capodistrias 
avowed that the interest of Russia in the eastern question 
required her to leave France strong. The influence of Stein 
upon Alexander had arisen out of conditions which had now 
altogether ceased to exist, out of the strong interest which 
Russia had had in 1813, when her great struggle with Napo- 
leon remained to be decided, to tear Germany out of his 
hands and secure its resources for her own cause. Russia’s 
interest was now quite altered; Alexander had gained con- 
fidence and experience, and he felt only personal regard for 
Stein, but no longer the need of his advice. Accordingly 
Stein’s part in these negotiations was played out as soon as 
he had failed with Alexander, and he returned home long 
before the negotiations came to an end. 


But in Prussian history these negotiations are memorable, 
and in 1870, when Hardenberg’s solemn prophecy was so 
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strikingly fulfilled, it appeared that Prussia had not for- 
gotten his arguments, nor those of Humboldt and Stein. 

Stein seems at this time in better favour with the Aus- 
trian Government than he had been during the War of 
Liberation. Perhaps his struggle at the Congress to revive 
the imperial dignity, and later his proposal to give Alsace 
and Lorraine to an Austrian Archduke, may have done this 
for him. 

In May 1815 he received the Austrian Order of St. Stephen, 
and at Heidelberg Metternich offered him the Presidency of 
the Federal Diet. 

For a time too he expected a substantial reward for his 
services in the well-known estate of Johannisberg. In the 
distribution of territory reconquered from the French it was 
for a time contemplated to give Johannisberg along with the 
whole Principality of Fulda to the Duke of Weimar, and the 
Duke, apparently at Alexander’s wish, had consented to 
bestow it on Stein. The matter was left in the hands of 
Hardenberg, to whom Stein had entrusted his interests, but 
unaccountably the territory was allowed to go to Austria, 
and Johannisberg itself, as we know, passed into the hands 
of Metternich. Stein was bitterly hurt by Hardenberg’s 
conduct, and in this single case has allowed a private pique 
to find a place in his autobiography. In accounting for his 
estrangement from Hardenberg he says, without entering 
into further particulars, that Hardenberg “entirely neglected 
at Vienna and Paris, either from jealousy or want of thought, 
in any case with great falseness, an affair I had entrusted to 
him and which he had undertaken with the strongest ex- 
pressions of readiness.” 








PART IX. 
OLD AGE. 


Das Neue dringt herein mit Macht, das Alte, 

Das Wiird’ge scheidet, andre Zeiten kommen, 

Es lebt ein andersdenkendes Geschlecht ! 

Was thu’ ich hier? Sie sind begraben alle, 

Mit denen ich gewaltet und gelebt; 

Unter der Erde schon liegt meine Zeit. 
SCHILLER, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE NEW PHASE OF GERMAN POLITICS. 


WE remarked that the Life and Times of Stein only 
began to form a single stream after the catastrophe of 
Prussia in 1806. We have now arrived at the point where 
they begin to separate again. Never again after his return 
from Paris in the autumn of 1815 jdid Stein control or in- 
fluence in an important manner the affairs of Prussia, much 
less those of Germany or of Europe. He first ceases to 
control, and then gradually loses the hope of ever again 
controlling the current of the time. Our narrative therefore 
becomes at this point more summary than before, more so 
even than in the earlier part of the book, where public 
affairs had an interest for us because Stein was soon to take 
part in them, whereas now he grows ever more and more 
alien to them. Henceforth we can have but one object in 
tracing the course of politics— it is an object which may be 
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sufficiently attained by a slight outline—namely, to show 
how Stein was again and again hindered from returning to 
office, until at last he became reconciled to comparative 
retirement. 

In the German world, now that peace is established, 
there visibly begins the new age. It differs from the age 
just closed the more widely as the convulsions which marked 
the transition were exceptionally violent. The struggle itself 
had not been long, but the feelings it had aroused, the ideas 
it had diffused, the desires it had instilled, were not to be 
appeased by the conclusion of treaties or the disbanding of 
armies. The uprising of the Germans had accomplished 
the object which the Germans had in view, and now it was 
to accomplish other objects which they had never had in 
view, the objects of Providence. Poets may imagine a great 
national victory followed by prosperity and repose, but the 
historian commonly finds such a triumph succeeded by an 
uneasy season of new wants and new grievances never felt 
before. We remember that those years were in England 
the most unhappy of our whole modern history; they had a 
complexion not dissimilar in Germany. 

We have seen that the period of war which we have 
been contemplating so long was in Germany, but particularly 
in Prussia, an age of great reforms. Stein’s Ministry had 
transformed the internal condition of Prussia, and the War 
of Liberation had created a new and grand military system, 
giving at the same time a great impetus to the growth of 
parliamentary institutions. But these reforms have through- 
out a peculiar character, which distinguishes them from the 
commencements of popular government in most other 
countries. They are not extorted by the people rebelling 
against an oppressive Government or becoming intolerant 
of tutelage, but they are given by the Government itself, 
proprio motu, or more correctly they are actually forced on 
the people by a Government which wants more strength, 
and complains of the unreasonableness of being expected 
to govern alone. The object for which they are given is 
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not directly the well-being or advancement of the people, 
but the expulsion of a foreign conqueror. Corresponding : 
to this general character of the reform movement of Ger- 
many is the character of Stein as a statesman. Liberty, in 
the proper sense of the word, is not his primary, but only 
his secondary object; his primary object is national in- 
dependence. 

Through popular political writing and oratory there runs 
a perpetual confusion between two things so evidently dis- 
tinct as liberty and independence. A Horatius keeping the 
bridge, and a Brutus expelling. the tyrant, are described by 
the same epithets as patriots and as champions of liberty, 
though the one resisted a foreign invader, and the other 
resisted the established Government. The word patriot is 
strictly appropriate only to the former, who is the champion 
of independence, and it is only the latter who can be pro- 
perly said to defend liberty, so that we might conveniently 
call him a libertarian. Now applying this distinction to the 
case of Stein, we may say that, as we have seen him hitherto, 
he is a patriot in the fullest and highest sense of the word, 
but not so decidedly a libertarian. No hero celebrated in 
romance was inflamed with a higher spirit of nationality, or a 
prouder resolve to break at all hazards the yoke of the 
foreigner; but his feeling towards liberty was of quite 
another kind. We have always found him favourably dis- 
posed to it; but on the other hand he has been all his life an 
official and in the service of an absolute Government. It 
has been customary to speak of the regime of Frederick the 
Great as an extreme example of absolutism, and not with- 
out some justification, if we consider the brutal oppression 
that prevailed in the army. Stein was in Frederick’s service 
for six years, and took part in administering the same sort 
of regime, for twenty years after Frederick’s time, yet I have 
not observed that he at any time discovered that there was 
anything harsh or oppressive in it. Though his language is 
always that of a humane man, yet he indulges in no outbreaks 
of indignation at the severities of the Government, there is 
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no symptom of a belief lurking in his mind that the system 
is wicked or cruel. But it strikes him early that it is not a 
strong or an elastic system. He sees that on this system you 
cannot raise extraordinary taxes, even for the most neces- 
sary expenses, and he sees that local government might be 
carried on both better and more cheaply by calling in the 
aid of the people. This is clear to him even before the 
catastrophe of 1806, and when that catastrophe revealed the 
helplessness of the old despotic Government to all the world, 
he becomes at once a bold and thorough-going libertarian. 
But in the moment of his boldest innovations his opinion 
about liberty continues to be mainly this, that it increases 
the power of Government, and that in the absence of money 
and a large standing army it may be made to supply their 
place. He recommends it as an incomparable weapon of 
war; how far he may be prepared to recommend it for itself 
is another question. Now what characterises the new age 
which definitively began in the autumn of 1815 was that the 
Prussian Government found itself in the condition of having 
given to its subjects much liberty and having promised more 
for a purpose which was now once for all fulfilled. Liberty 
had been created as a weapon of war, and the war was over. 
All those officials who had hitherto advocated free institu- 
tions found the controversial issue suddenly changed. Free 
institutions were now to be considered, not with reference 
to a state of war, but to a state of peace. It was not now 
the question whether they gave strength to a state, but 
whether they constituted in themselves a good form of 
government, whether it was advisable that the old despotism 
which had made Prussia great should give place, and that 
not in any extreme need, to a new and looser system, a 
system difficult to introduce and difficult to work. This was 
a question which might embarrass even the Reformers of 
the age before, and yet the promise had been made, and 
not only so, but the people had fairly won their enfranchise- 
ment in the battle-field. Here was a new entanglement, the 
plot of a quite new historical drama, which did not find its 
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dénouement till 1848. After having taken the leading share 
during a time of war in strengthening the Prussian Govern- 
ment by making it more popular, Stein passes his old age in 
watching during a time of peace the struggles of the old rigid 
system with the young and somewhat crude Liberalism which 
he has himself helped to create. 

There have passed before us two periods, in the former 
of which there has been in Prussia actually no public opinion 
about politics, and in the latter a public opinion which the 
Government has created, which reinforces the Government 
in its struggle both with the foreign enemy and with the 
traitor within the camp, the French party of Berlin, and which 
only opposes the Government so far as it occasionally out- 
runs it. A third period now begins, in which public opinion 
instead of supporting the Government gradually becomes 
estranged from it, and at last bitterly disaffected, so that that 
revolutionary discord, that habit of discontent which had 
hitherto been foreign to Prussia, at last gains head in this 
country also, and Prussian Liberalism begins to assume 
something of the colour of French. Of this period Stein 
witnesses the commencement. Having spent his life in 
struggling with a French Revolution which made constant 
war upon Germany, he lives just long enough to see another 
French Revolution, which is hailed in Germany with sym- 
pathetic movements and convulsions of instinctive imita- 
tion. 

Such in general is the new phase through which Prussia 
passes. Meanwhile Austria continues in the course upon 
which she entered after her failure of 1809, and becomes the 
head of reaction both in Europe and Germany. Both the 
new federal arrangements and the reactionary disposition of 
Governments at this time give her an ascendant influence in 
Germany at large and over her rival Prussia. The third great 
division of Germany, which we have hitherto known as the 
Confederation of the Rhine, in its desire to maintain its 
distinct interest against Austria and Prussia, unable any 
longer to lean on France, falls back upon the principles of 
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Liberalism. It is a striking difference between this period 
and the last, that whereas then Prussia took the lead, first 
in intelligent reform and afterwards in active heroism, while 
the Rhine Confederation, more particularly the States of the 
South-West, were devoted to Napoleon against Germany 
and to Napoleonic despotism against liberty, in the new 
period the contrast is reversed, and stagnation along 
with subservience to-Metternich gains ground in Prussia, 
while in the South-West a constant liberal agitation goes 
on, and from the South-West comes whatever opposition 
Metternich meets with in the Diet. 

The period is not marked by many striking incidents, 
but the principal landmarks for the student are as follows: 

In 1819 the reactionary tendencies gather head in con- 
sequence of the murder of Kotzebue by Sand, and the 
crusade of the German Governments against democracy 
begins. The new German Confederation, which had proved 
useless for any good purpose, shows itself vigorous in per- 
secuting the universities and the press. The Carlsbad 
Resolutions and the Vienna Conferences of this year deter- 
mined for a long time the course of German politics. 

In 1822 some relief to the intensity of reaction in Europe 
is caused by the death of Lord Castlereagh, and the marked 
secession of England from what is loosely called the Holy 
Alliance. The same year is made still more important for 
Germany by being the date of the death of Hardenberg. 

Between 1822 and 1830, the date of the Revolution of 
July, and of the evident revival of the spirit of change and 
innovation, there is no occurrence which greatly roused 
‘public attention in Germany, though the first steps towards 
the formation of the Zollverein, taken in 1828, would have 
done so had the public been able at the moment to appre- 
ciate their importance. 

Lastly, the Revolution of 1830 gives rise to new disturb- 
ances in Germany. These disturbances, however, affected 
neither Austria nor Prussia nor the South-West, but had the 
effect of introducing representative government into those 
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smaller states of North Germany out of which the Kingdom 
of Westphalia had been composed. 


In this final stage of Stein’s Life, as we shall have to tell 
of few achievements and few very important occurrences, 
we shall welcome all the more such personal sketches of 
him and his conversation as may remain. One such, thanks 
to Arndt, meets us at the very threshold. It does indeed 
properly belong to a period which we have left behind, for 
what we are about to relate happened in the summer of 
1815, and before Stein’s second journey to Paris. Arndt 
had now gone to Cologne to be Editor of a journal called 
the Watchman, the object of which was to revive a German 
spirit in those Rhenish districts which had for so many years 
been in the possession of the French. One morning comes 
to him a messenger from Stein, bidding him come to the 
Cathedral, where Stein will be found. He goes at once with 
Eichhorn, who had called about the same time;— 


Stein greeted us in the most friendly manner, and whom saw we standing 
not far from him? There stood the other greatest German of the nineteenth 
century, Wolfgang Goethe, examining the Cathedral. And Stein said to us, 
** Hush, children, hush! no politics! he cannot abide it. We cannot of course 
go with him in this; still think how great he is!” It was strange to see the 
two great Germans behaving towards each other as with a certain mutual 
reverence; and so it was in the hotel also at the tea table, where Goethe was 
for the most part very silent, and retired early. 

But how had they met and what had brought them together to Cologne ? 
Goethe had paid a visit to his native town, and to some old acquaintances and 
friends. There his heart had prompted him and he again had taken heart to 
wander once more along the ways which had witnessed the course artd the 
riot of his free and poetic youth, the ways which from Wetzlar wind along the 
Lahn, and through its romantic valleys of Nassau, Coblenz, Ehrenbreitstein 
and Valendar. To Stein in his mansion comes word, Goethe has taken quarters 
in Nassau at the Lion. He goes at once to the Lion and invites and forces 
him in spite of resistance to come into the mansion. And as Goethe had in- 
tended an excursion to Cologne, Stein orders his carriage and together they 
drive down the Rhine to Cologne. I can fancy how the two companions 
studied to avoid a collision; indeed it was the old Aesop’s story of the stone 
pot and the earthen pot. And in Cologne too they moved side by side with a 
delicate Noli me tangere. Never have I heard Stein’s speech sound more 
subdued in society. 
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Arndt goes on to make some reflexions on Goethe’s 
appearance and bearing which, though full of admiration, 
have just that touch of coldness which might be expected 
from the singer of the “German Fatherland,” observing the 
quietist Goethe a month after the battle of Waterloo. “His 
figure was not perfect; his legs were too short, and this 
gave a stiffness to his whole bearing, so that he could never 
have been the graceful skater he is said to have been. He 
was hat-in-hand to every young Prussian officer who might 
be the son of a Baron or a Minister, &c.”” But Arndt, as we 
have found him doing before, describes what he passingly 
saw without fully understanding it. Stein and Goethe did 
not on this occasion meet as purely antipathetic natures in 
temporary truce. No doubt there was a sharp contrast be- 
tween the two men which they could not but be well aware 
of themselves, the one living in patriotism, action and 
history, the other in cosmopolitan science and political in- 
difference. But it so happens that just when Arndt saw 
them together they had found a point of sympathy; the 
Cathedral at Cologne interested Goethe as belonging to 
art, and Stein as belonging to national history. Goethe 
has twice mentioned this visit to it “in the company, 
which did me honour, of the Minister of State vom Stein” 
(Annalen oder Tag- und Jahres-Hefte) and any one who 
inquires what thoughts were passing through his mind 
at the moment when Arndt’s eye fell on him may learn 
it in full from a paper entitled Von Deutscher Baukunst, 
1823. But from the correspondence of Sulpiz Boisserée, 
the great admirer of Cologne Cathedral and of ancient 
German art in general, we learn more. We learn that after 
the excursion (Tuesday, July 25th) Goethe returned with 
Stein to Nassau and spent the following Sunday there. 
Thence he went to Wiesbaden, where Boisserée then was; 
and on August 2, just when Stein was determining to start 
for Paris, Boisserée makes the following note: 


Visited Goethe at noon and had a cheerful, cordial reception. Stein had 
asked him to write a Memoir to Hardenberg on art and antiquarian affairs; 
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he wanted to ask my advice about it. He quite agreed that it must be done 
directly and without any mention of Stein’s suggestion, in order to avoid the 
party feeling of the moment. I explained to him how favourably he was 
regarded by Hardenberg. 


And again three days later: 


Stein said that he had put Goethe upon laying a Memoir before Harden- 
berg, and I said that I could furnish material for it, having had the thing 
in my head for years, but that the time had never come, and besides I could 
refer to no authority, but that Goethe now supplied this want excellently, and 
that for this we had to thank him, Stein. He was much pleased, and hoped 
that something good would come out of it. Then he asked when the book 
about the Cathedral was to appear. I said that all depended upon an arrange- 
ment with Cotta. 


This is the first symptom of the new relation to art and 
letters into which Stein entered in his later days. Hitherto 
we have found him little concerned with either. The strong 
turn of his mind towards affairs of government has hitherto 
diverted him from the pursuits which absorbed most of his 
contemporaries, to which was added, in regard to the philo- 
sophical systems which then chased each other with such 
bewildering speed through the German universities, a posi- 
tive repugnance and sincere disapproval on public grounds 
of such a rage for speculation. As to poetry and art he seems 
to have had as much pleasure in them as-most people, and 
the “want of aesthetic culture” of which Schén accuses him 
amounts simply to this, that he did not follow his genera- 
tion in attaching to poetry an importance such as was never 
seriously assigned to it in any other place or time. Great 
affairs and great responsibilities made him in this respect 
unlike his contemporaries, but he as well as others could 
enjoy a fine poem or a noble building. And now that per- 
haps the feeling of repose, of a goal reached, of leisure 
earned, was stealing over him, this began to appear. But 
his sense of art was roused by his patriotism. Cologne, 
with its great German Cathedral, was recovered out of 
French hands. At such a moment Stein could heartily ad- 
mire its beauties, could for a moment dwell on them with 
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more love than even Goethe, and could study how to make 
use of Goethe’s artistic reputation, as in 1808 he had made 
use of the philosophic influence of Fichte. It seems that 
the object in view was to secure for Prussia Boisserée’s 
collection of old German works of art, but a very reason- 
able parsimony at this moment reigned in Prussian finance, 
and the collection went, as is well known, to Munich. 

Later in this year we find him appealed to for a moment 
in the constitutional dispute which had begun to rage in the 
Kingdom of Wiirtemberg. For here began the agitation 
which since then has spread over Germany and has never 
ceased. In this very peculiar nook of Germany, which may 
be called the German Scotland, among those Suabians who, 
like the Scotch, have their marked dialect, and combine so 
effectively shrewdness and romance, powerful religious 
feeling and resolute freethinking, in the land of the old 
Minnesanger, and of Schiller and Uhland, in the land of 
Hegel and Strauss, and of the redoubted “Wirtemberg 
pietism,” in this land the movement began. Some rumour 
of it has gone out to Europe in Uhland’s political songs. It 
had the peculiarity that the King, “the monster of pride” 
spoken of by Stein above, offered a Constitution in some 
respects really adapted to the time, and was encountered 
by the Estates with the most tenacious opposition in the 
name of the old institutions of the country (“das alte gute 
Recht”), a medieval constitution in which some valuable 
franchises were mixed with much that was wrongful and 
more that was obsolete. Here the very same reproaches 
were hurled by the people against the Government which 
everywhere else in Germany were directed by the Govern- 
ment against the people; the King and his Ministers were 
charged with “a tendency to innovation, to a confusion of 
all ideas, to revolution and to radical alterations in law 
and government.” The King seems to have shown greater 
moderation and judgment than might have been expected 
from earlier specimens of his character, and Stein took 
the opportunity of encouraging him in his new course, 
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Receiving information of it from Cotta, a leading politi- 
cian of Wirtemberg, he wrote (Nov. 17th): 


I congratulate you heartily on the happy occurrences you are so good as 
to relate to me; it was to be expected that a ruler with your King’s intelli- 
gence and strength of will would accomplish the task he undertook in the 
spring, of giving a Constitution to the kingdom, in such a manner as to ensure 
to it stability and duration. 


A striking contrast to his exclamation, but a year and a 
half before, about the same King, “Oh! this fellow will cer- 
tainly meet with a fate suitable to his life!” The generous 
tone he now took‘caught the attention of a politician who had 
lately stepped forward to mediate between the King and 
his Estates, one of the most considerable names of the 
somewhat obscure period of German history which was 
just commencing, Karl August v. Wangenheim. He writes 
to Cotta: 


I thank you heartily for letting me see the letter which the Gersan Stein 
has written to you about our affairs. There breathes in it such an honest, and 
at the same time, encouraging recognition of the great merit that lies in any 
victory of the better self over the wild beast in a man, that I thought I could 
not do better than avail myself of your permission to lay the letter before the 
King. 


But this plain-spoken Minister is not disposed to trust 
too much to his Majesty’s amendment. 


As surely as I have hitherto kept the King in an honestly good temper, so 
surely will he give me the slip as soon as the behaviour of the Estates gives 
him a pretext. L’ours n’est pas encore mort. He has already accustomed 
himself to the notion of putting off the assembly till the Act of Confederation 
is settled, and then granting no more than that requires. 


Wangenheim hopes nothing from the Confederation; 
“since even Stein has had to retire from the business, 
how can we look any longer for any good from that quarter?” 
But he considers the Estates, and particularly the noblesse, 
who were headed by a certain Count Waldeck, to be quite 
as dangerous in their way as the King: 
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These young gentlemen have no conception of the State or of their rela- 
tion to it. They want to combine incompatibilities. They want to be daring 
and overwhelming like Mirabeau, but at the same time they want to retain the 
prejudices and privileges which he had renounced. It is pitiable how low 
these people have sunk! It would do a world of good if Minister Stein would 
bring Count Waldeck and the rest of the high noblesse as much as possible to 
their senses. I would ask him myself if he had ever condescended to answer 
my letters. 


We are allowed only a glimpse into these affairs. Stein 
wrote to Count Waldeck, who however did not allow him- 
self to be influenced, and even affected to question the 
genuineness of the letter. The dispute in Wirtemberg 
continued its course until in October, 1816, King Frederick 
died suddenly, and was succeeded by his son William, who 
had distinguished himself as a general in the war with 
France, and who now became at once one of the most 
considerable of the crowned heads of Germany. 

One of the most important of “negative events,” to use 
Ranke’s convenient phrase, happened at this time in the 
life of Stein. His position throughout the war had been so 
high and great, that no post in Germany was beyond his 
pretensions, and though at times he speaks of the need of 
rest, yet I think it is clear that he would have been glad to 
find a new office. He confesses as much when he says 
that after the Peace he had to accustom himself to two dis- 
comforts, want of occupation and old age; his friend Gagern 
remarks that it was official work that he missed. It is 
therefore an interesting question why at this moment he 
retired —finally, as it proved—from the scene of public 
affairs. Was it by his own will, or by the jealousy of 
others, or through the difficulty of finding an office suited 
for him? 

We may Say in one word that the cause of his retirement 
was the same as in 1808, viz. that the moment did not suit 
his genius, that he was made for powerful action, and that 
the time now commencing was one of inaction or else of 
reaction. It is probable that Kings and Emperors did not 
greatly wish to see him at work again, and that he on his 
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part knew that if he took office under them it would only 
be to be thwarted and studiously discredited. But these 
were the secret not the ostensible causes of his retirement. 
He could not complain that posts worthy of his high claims 
were not offered to him. There was one post in particular 
to which he had a sort of right. The new German Con- 
federation had indeed properly no President, no one who 
even for a limited time answered to the Emperor in the 
Empire now dissolved, but the Diet of the new Confedera- 
tion had a President or Chairman, whose functions were by 
no means purely formal. He had a casting vote in cases of 
equal division in the Smaller Federal Council, the right of 
opening and inspecting beforehand all papers to be sub- 
mitted to the Diet, oversight of the Protocols, Registration 
and Treasury of the Diet, the appointment of several func- 
tionaries, the representation of the Confederation in public 
acts and before foreign Powers, &c. Now who could be 
thought of to fill such a post but the man who had played 
the part of German Emperor in 1813 and 1814? 

As a kind of reminiscence of the old position of Austria 
in Germany it was allowed to her that her representative in 
the Diet should hold this position. Accordingly in decrees 
of the Diet the formula is used, The Germanic Confedera- 
tion and in its name the Minister of Austria, President of 
the Diet. We have observed how completely Stein’s con- 
nexion with Prussia had been severed in the War of Libera- 
tion; now, this having once happened, he was in some 
respects particularly well qualified to represent Austria at 
the Diet. For Austria had been much in the habit of look- 
ing for officials to the Imperial Knighthood, Stein’s brother 
had distinguished himself in the service of the Emperor 
Joseph, his brother-in-law was now a trusted Austrian 
general, he himself had been originally intended for the im- 
perial service, and had recently appeared as an advocate of 
the revival of the imperial dignity. On the other hand 
Stein had been the principal opponent of the Austrian 
policy, and in 1813 he stood out as the best representative 
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of the party against which Metternich waged war. There 
was indeed a sort of antipathy between the two men, as we 
may learn from a letter which Metternich wrote in 1833 to 
Gagern, on receiving a copy of that volume of Gagern’s 
autobiography which contains his correspondence with 
Stein. He writes: 


I am sorry you inserted the Baron vom Stein’s outpourings about me, my 
character and political course. No one honours truth more than I do, and his- 
tory, ought it to be anything but truth? Your friend hated me; that followed from 
his character; he belonged to the class of people who are properly described 
by the English word tw:pvessionable. I never hated the Baron vom Stein, for 
love and hatred of individuals are weaknesses which exert no influence on my 
conduct of business, and my relations to the deceased were purely those of 
business. No doubt we found it difficult there to act together, for even when 
our objects were not incompatible with each other our means were often so. 
No one honoured more than I the distinguished gifts both of heart and mind of 
the Baron vom Stein. I doubt much if he ever formed more than a passing 
opinion about my character. If he ever did think me worth the trouble of an 
inquiry what I and my views might be, an inquiry which I regard as a duty 
wherever I think it will repay the trouble, then he misunderstood me and 
looked for me where I am not to be found. 


It was often Metternich’s fortune to be thus misunder- 
stood, and he enjoyed posing in the character of a states- 
man whose high serenity could not be appreciated by those 
who were themselves slaves of passion. But we should 
certainly not expect that he would wish to see Stein of all 
persons presiding in the Diet. And yet he overcame any 
such reluctance, perhaps in the confidence that not even 
Stein’s energy could accomplish anything at the head of 
such a helpless confederation, and that the best way of 
muzzling him was to take him into the Austrian service. 
He offered him the Presidency of the Diet as early as June 
at Heidelberg, and he renewed the offer near the end of 
the year, when Stein , apparently in order to watch the first 
proceedings of the Diet, had settled for a time at Frank- 
furt. Stein declined the proposal both times because, so 
he tells us, “it seemed to him unbecoming to pass out of 
the service of one state into that of another, which, through 
its own pretensions to supremacy, stood in a perpetual, 
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more or less hostile opposition to the former.” “I could 
not,” he adds, “suddenly alter my views and political 
opinions which had been formed in 40 years, and I should 
have been exposed to the charge of tergiversation and in- 
gratitude from my old friends, of lukewarmness and attach- 
ment to my accustomed routine from my new ones.” As- 
suredly the explanation is most sufficient. No conclusion 
to Stein’s career could well have been more melancholy 
than that he should take a conspicuous share in the pro- 
ceedings of a body which was found helpless for all good 
purposes, but showed an unexpected energy in persecuting 
free thought and free speech, and that he should appear in 
that body as the representative of the most reactionary of 
all German States. 

About the same time Hardenberg offered him the post 
of representative of Prussia in the Diet. This too Stein 
declined, ‘“‘on account,” as he says, “of my repugnance to 
put myself into a position of dependence on a man for 
whom I had so little respect as the Chancellor of State, of 
whom I foresaw that he would sacrifice me at any moment 
or on any pretext, and who had just at that time at Vienna 
and Paris completely neglected an affair which I had com- 
mitted to him and which he had undertaken with the 
greatest assurances of readiness, either out of jealousy or 
want of thought, but in any case with great falseness.” 
This was the impression on Stein’s memory when he wrote 
this part of his autobiography (1824). It may perhaps be 
doubted whether in 1815 he really felt quite so much bitter- 
ness towards Hardenberg, or was influenced so exclusively 
by that feeling. When the matter was fresh he gave the 
following account of it in a letter to Duke Franz of Anhalt- 
Dessau, dated December 7th, 1815: 

The German Confederation is such an imperfect political institution, the 
possibility of arriving at any rational or decisive resolution on any subject so 
remote on account of the views of many of our leading Princes, and the faulti- 
ness of the Constitution itself, that assuredly no friend of his country could de- 


sire to be deputed to the Diet. Nevertheless I was ready to accept the 
appointment under a condition which would in some degree secure me my 
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freedom, that is, that I should havea colleague; this would have allowed me 
to absent myself as often and as long as my personal circumstances demanded. 
A difficulty was made about granting this condition, and thus I thought myself 
entitled after thirty years service to indulge my wish for retirement into private 
life, the more so as the Prussian State does not want competent and honest 
men who may be deputed to the Diet. * 

This account too ought perhaps not to be taken quite 
literally, but at least it lays stress upon the fact that the 
position offered to Stein was not in the least one which 
could tempt him. It had the appearance of being honour- 
able, yet it was a post in which it was pretty certain that 
he could achieve nothing, and probably Stein may have 
suspected that it was precisely as such a post that it was 
offered to him. 

Let us consider what position in Prussia Stein might 
have reasonably wished for, and in a manner claimed. He 
had begun the great work of internal reform and of resist- 
ance to Napoleon. Now that Napoleon had fallen and 
Prussia had risen higher than ever, his work had received 
the sanction of time and could not but seem far greater 
than when it was possible to regard it as a mad struggle 
against overwhelming power. Yet for this work he had 
been rewarded only by exile and loss of property. In the 
recent war he had shown undiminished energy, and had 
taken a very splendid position through the confidence 
which the Czar had reposed in him. The Peace in restoring 
Prussia to more than its old greatness had set a new task 
of reorganisation before its Government. New territories 
taken from nine different States (France, Sweden, Warsaw, 
Saxony, Westphalia, Berg, Danzig, Darmstadt, and Nassau) 
were now to be welded together with the old territories of 
the Monarchy. “The foreign spirit was to be combated in 
the interior, and the spirit of the Small State within the 
Great State,”’* Catholic populations were to be reconciled 


* It appears that he made the additional condition that the colleague 
should be a person in whom he had confidence, and he mentioned the name of 
Rhediger. 

. ** The expression is Treitschke’s. 
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to a Protestant Government. At the same time the new 
military system needed to be, as it were, codified, and 
—more important than all—the promise of parliamentary 
institutions was to be redeemed. Here was a crisis not 
less great than that to deal with which Stein had been sum- 
moned from Nassau in 1807. A transition was to be made 
which called for a statesman of comprehensive views and, 
if possible, also of commanding reputation. Was not Stein 
just the man to deal with it? Was it not exceptionally 
fortunate for Prussia that such a man was at hand at the 
moment, his reputation at its height and his vigour not yet 
diminished? 

To this man at this moment the offer of a diplomatic 
post where it was almost certain that nothing could be 
achieved may well have seemed little better than an insult, 
and perhaps malignant as well as insulting, for it not only 
conferred upon him no real power, but at the same time it 
sent him out of the country where even without power he 
might have exerted a commanding influence. What may 
have been the real motive that determined the offer? This 
we can only conjecture. 

Hardenberg might well be excused for not choosing to 
give place to Stein; he might without extravagant vanity 
think that his services had been as great, and having steered 
the State through its tempests he might refuse to quit the 
helm now that fair weather was come. But could he not 
divide his power with Stein? Might not the two statesmen 
resume the old friendly relation in which they had stood to 
one another during the war of 1806, and Hardenberg return 
to his original portfolio of Foreign Affairs, allowing Stein 
to preside over the work of internal re-organisation? It is 
very possible that such an arrangement, which occurs readily 
to a reader, might have seemed to those most closely con- 
cerned utterly out of the question. We saw in the early 
part of 1807 how impracticable it was found to make a 
harmonious Government out of equal Heads of Departments. 
A dictatorship had been found necessary, and in 1810 it had 
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even been thought advisable to give it a formal character by 
creating the office of Chancellor of State. We can easily 
believe that two men, both so great and one so irritable as 
Hardenberg and Stein, could not now have pulled together 
as they did in 1806. But we are to remember that the 
decision did not rest with Hardenberg alone. 

The King had endured Stein, and even to a certain 
extent seemed to grow attached to him in 1808. But those 
were times of trial. Now he was naturally looking forward 
to repose, and to send for Stein was at no time the readiest 
way to procure that. Moreover, we are to remember what 
offence Stein had given by his audacious proceedings at 
K6nigsberg in 1813. 

But apart both from Hardenberg and from the King there 
were already signs of the approach of an intense reaction in 
Prussia. TheFrench party of Berlin, which might be thought 
to have been crushed by the course and issue of the war, 
soon began to be more influential than ever. The King 
soon began to lean to them and Hardenberg to be carried 
away by their ascendancy. Thus we can discern three 
distinct influences which may have operated to keep Stein 
at a distance, but in what proportions they operated, or 
which was the decisive influence, I cannot discover. Stein 
himself however seems always to have ‘ascribed the result 
to Hardenberg’s jealousy. As late as 1829 I find him telling 
the story thus to Gneisenau: 


When I returned from Russia in 1813, H. v. Hardenberg was at the head 
of affairs ; he had ability and ready apprehension, but his pride, his immorality, 
his spirit of intrigue sought only subalterns and tools, not independent col- 
leagues with ideas of their own; he surrounded himself with people of the 
former kind and repelled whatever threatened him with opposition or differ- 
ence of opinion. Hence I too was not only not asked whether I wished to 
return into the service from which I had been expelled by a foreign Power, 
but all through the years 1813—1815, while I resided at the Russian Head- 
quarters or at the place of meeting of the Cabinets, there was a careful reti- 
cence about all things and persons which concerned the internal Departments. 
Then in 1814 the new Ministry completely subordinate to H. v. Hardenberg 
was formed, and later, in the autumn of 1815, the post of Representative at 
the Diet was offered to me, 
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But as Stein’s opinion of Hardenberg was probably in 
his later years unjustly severe, it perhaps deserves considera- 
tion whether Hardenberg’s dislike of equal colleagues did not 
spring from an honest conviction that the more monarchical 
form of administration was preferable. 

Honours meanwhile which carried no consequences the 
Prussian Government did not refuse to Stein. At a great 
festival in honour of the Peace and of the Orders of Knight- 
hood, which was held at Berlin on January 17th and 18th, 
1816, and at which new Knights of the great Prussian Orders 
were created, the absent Baron vom Stein was named first 
and alone as created Knight of the Order of the Black 
Eagle. After him, as receiving the Red Eagle, appeared 
Beyme, Grolmann, Schén, Vincke and others. The insignia 
were sent to Stein, then residing at Frankfurt, with a letter 
from the King himself and another from Hardenberg. Stein 
perhaps shook his head when he read in the latter “how 
much the writer had wished to be able to connect him with 
Prussia by another sort of tie,” but he wrote a grateful 
answer, in which he said that “the tie which bound him 
most closely to the Prussian State and its honoured Ruler 
was the views and feelings which had sprung up in an 
official service of 30 years, and the conviction that the 
preservation of the German Fatherland is inseparable from 
the well-being of the Prussian State, and the wisdom and 
stability of its constitution.” The faithful old Scheffner 
who, as we remember, had been the first to welcome Stein - 
to his dictatorship in 1807, and had begged for him the very 
honour at his retirement in 1808 now bestowed on him, was 
still living to congratulate him on the “just recognition of 
his great, great, great services,” and to send him the papers 
which proved that the first suggestion had been his. 

And thus began for Stein the first period he had ever 
known of prosperous leisure. He threw himself into the 
rearrangement of his private affairs. His estate of Birnbaum, 
which perhaps while he looked forward to living much at 
Berlin seemed not inconveniently situated, now appeared to 
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him too distant. He desired a position which might not be 
too remote from Nassau, and at the same time might enable 
him to keep up his connexion with Prussia. He had no taste 
for town-life. His racy political eloquence, which his friends 
valued, did not give himself such pleasure that he ever 
sought a scene for displaying it. He loved solitude and 
looked back with special fondness to that time in his life 
when he had “tasted the delight of solitude in a beautiful 
country.” This happiness he had enjoyed in Westphalia, 
the scene of his noviciate in statesmanship, where he had 
made his first essays in Reform. And now he saw his way - 
to become a Westphalian. Through his friend Kunth he 
heard of an estate called Cappenberg on the Lippe not 
very far from that County Mark which he had once known 
so well. It had an old mansion conspicuously placed upon 
a hill above the river. There had once been Counts of 
Cappenberg, from whom the land had passed into ecclesias- 
tical hands, and now in consequence of one of the numerous 
secularisations which the age had witnessed it belonged to 
the royal domain. This estate Stein succeeded by the King’s 
permission, granted June 21st, 1816, in procuring as an 
exchange for Birnbaum. In the autumn of that year he was 
engaged in taking possession. The large mansion was in a 
ruinous state, the condition of the woods admitted of much 
improvement, and all improvement was fettered by the 
complicated rights arising out of those commonalties of 
which he had heard so much in his public life. For a year or 
two he had perhaps no more serious occupation than the care 
of his estate, and he passed much time with his forester in 
perambulating—it seems he was a capital walker—the woods 
which had become his own. As in Cavour, Bismarck, and 
so many English politicians, we see in Stein an example of 
the sort of connexion that exists between statesmanship and 
land-ownership. 

He amused himself at the same time with the tower which 
he was adding to his house at Nassau, and by which he in- 
tended to commemorate the War of Liberation. His visitors 
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at Nassau were taken to see this building while it was in. 
progress, and the bookseller Perthes of Hamburg made him 
laugh good-humouredly by calling it a Zwing-Uri. When it 
was finished he furnished it with portraits and busts and with 
a small select library of German history. The tower still 
stands there. Such memorial structures seldom satisfy the 
critical and half-informed tourist; but Stein seems to have 
enjoyed the gratification of his fancy and to have taken real 
pleasure in his plaything when it was finished. It had a 
room in which he sat often, as Arndt remembered, who 
writes thus long after his death (1842): 


I have just come from the tower of the old chivalrous Imperial Baron. 
There I saw, in the same place where it hung half a generation ago, the por- 
trait of Scharnhorst; it reminded me affectingly how the old man, when he 
showed this sanctum of his to his friends, always pointed to this picture first. 
More than once has this happened to me, though he knew that I had known 
the great man in life. He would himself generally stand for a while as if in 
devotion before this picture, and gaze at it with an impressive solemnity. 
There you saw the son of the German Imperial Knight, standing in fit posture 
of respect before the son of the German peasant. Often the venerable old 
man sat in these rooms in his hours of solitude. Here he would receive and 
write letters, and at times take an old volume from his smaller library which 
stood behind him, when in some matter of the national history he wanted a list 
of names, perhaps to prove something to a friend or to refresh hisown memory. 
This small tower-library was his Selecta containing the rare books on German 
History, Collections, Original Documents, &c. 


The reader will see that large public feeling and no 
mere personal pride suggested this monument, and that the 
conception of it was part of a great plan in which Stein. 
took the lead of all his contemporaries, that of arousing a 
distinctively German patriotism. But what is this which 
Arndt tells us about national history? We have known 
Stein as a reader of history, but not hitherto as an actual 
antiquarian student of it, living among historical collections 
and documents. For a full explanation of this the reader 
must be pleased to wait a little. 

These first years of the Peace were perhaps the happiest 
that Stein knew after his youth. Complete triumph and 
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restoration both for himself, for his adopted country 
Prussia, and for the country of his heart Germany, this 
would have been enough for most men, who when ambition 
is satisfied desire repose. Stein no doubt would have felt 
happier with the care of a kingdom upon his shoulders, but 
as it was those who saw him about this time were struck 
with his brightness, cheerfulness and happy faith in Provi- 
dence. Among these was Perthes, the well-known book- 
seller of Hamburg, who in the course of a journey which he 
took in 1816 in order to examine the state of the booksell- 
ing trade in the South, and push his plan of a copyright 
which should run through the whole of Germany, visited 
him at the beginning of August. 

He received me very cordially as an old acquaintance, from our meeting 
in December 1813, and gave the word of command to sit down. ‘“‘You are 
for Vienna; what do you want there, and what do you want with me?” With 
Stein, if you do not know distinctly what you mean, you will certainly find 


yourself very speedily out of doors again. I explained my views in few 
words; he entered into the matter at once with intelligence and interest. 


Then he asked after the Senate of Hamburg, and hoped 
it had gained some new blood since he knew it. Then he 
talked of the progress the Prussian administration made in 
its new Rhine Province, taking a cheerful view of the 
matter. “Not but what both in and out of Prussia plenty 
of follies were still committed, but so it has always been 
and always will be in the world. Yet in Frankfurt too you 
will see that good is preparing for Germany, and that is 
fortunate for Europe, for the old champions of freedom, the 
English, will hardly continue to be so much longer.” 
(Those were the Castlereagh days.) Then they went to see 
the tower, as mentioned above, and when Stein shook 
Perthes’ hand, “TI left him,” says Perthes, “gladdened to 
see a man who, after such great experiences, is still so open 
to all impressions, and looks forward with such high 
courage to the future, although he missed his aim so often 
and so often had to sacrifice the good he wanted to a 
Prince’s will or a majority in the Council of Statesmen.” 
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This sanguine cheerfulness was to be clouded, before 
many years had passed, by the disappointing turn which 
German politics took, as well as by the advance of old age. 
Meanwhile he must have been cheered by the bustle of 
fresh political life which went on all around him, and which 
from his connexions and reputation affected him more than 
most people. One little constitutional struggle raged in 
Nassau close to his doors; he heard of another from his 
sister who lived in Hessen-Cassel; his frequent visits about 
this time to Frankfurt brought a third, which convulsed the 
Imperial City, under his notice; we have already seen him 
closely watching a fourth, that of Wirtemberg; a fifth in 
Baden interested him also. Meanwhile the new Federal 
Constitution was getting under way at Frankfurt—I suppose 
it was on this account that he visited that town so often— 
and of course Prussian politics came home to him more 
than those of any other German State. I shall not try to 
entice the reader into this intricate maze. It will be 
enough for us to watch the course of the greater States, of 
the Confederation and Austria and especially Prussia. Let 
us look first at Prussia. 

A Parliament, besides making government popular, has 
an indirect operation which is seldom remarked. By 
bringing together into one society, during the session, the 
most considerable persons from all parts of the country, it 
destroys local or provincial parties. In Prussia, before 
there was a Parliament, we find that the parties are pro- 
vincial. Already we have seen traces of this. Stein’s West- 
phalian notions were dreaded at Berlin when he first 
became Minister, and in Schén we have'seen the intense 
East-Prussian fanaticism. We have observed that the 
French party during the war has been in like manner local; 
it has appeared always as the party of Berlin. Much there- 
fore has always depended upon the King’s place of resi- 
dence for the time. At Memel and Kénigsberg he was a 
Reformer, but it had been feared in 1808 that he would 
cease to be so on his return to Berlin. Affairs now actually 
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enter into a new phase through the ascendancy of the party 
which having its head-quarters at Berlin is properly the 
party of the Brandenburg noblesse. 

We remember their struggle with Hardenberg in 1812. 
At that time Stein had characterised them with his usual 
emphasis: 


What can you expect from the inhabitants of those sandy steppes, those 
smart, heartless, wooden, half-educated people, cut out for nothing but cor- 
porals and calculators ... conceited egoistic sciolists, fellows that think only 
of places, privileges, increased salaries ? 


And again in a passage which marks curiously both the 
strongly local character of the Prussian parties of that time, 
and Stein’s almost Wordsworthian estimate of the effect of 
scenery on character: 


It is a misfortune for the Prussian State that the capital is situated in the 
Electoral Mark. What impression can those dry flats make on the minds of 
their inhabitants? what power can they have to rouse or exalt or cheer it? 
what do they tell of ? Scanty subsistence, joyless brooding over the impotent 
ground, limited means, petty ends! Do not talk to me of Frederick the Great: 
the Hohenzollerns are Suabians; their race has been propagated through 
women of foreign extraction, and what have the horse-races of the Neustadt 
to do with the thick-headed miserable country horses of the Mark? What can 
these conceited selfish sciolists do but dress up and whitewash their vulgar 
notions and proceedings in metaphysical verbiage? 


This party during the war had appeared as at once the 
French party and the Conservative party. It is a striking 


‘difference between Prussia and England in that age, that 


whereas here opposition to France went along with Conser- 
vatism, in Prussia it was closely connected with Reform. 
The same party which so bitterly resisted Stein’s scheme of 
insurrection opposed also his Emancipating Edict and his 
Town Ordinance. After the Peace of course we hear no 
more of their French policy. Of this nothing remains but 
a bitter feeling of enmity to those who had taken the lead 
in the War of Liberation. They are now simply a party of 
reaction against the reforms of Stein and Hardenberg and 
against the spirit which those reforms have called into exist- 
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ence. They are dangerous, partly because the King lives 
amongst them, but partly also because the last turn of affairs 
had favoured them. The return of peace naturally arrested 
a popular policy which only war had made necessary, and 
which was equally in conflict with the tradition of Frederick 
the Great and with the tenor of Frederick William’s earlier 
and more prosperous years. It was to be expected from his 
character that he would fall into the hands of a reactionary 
party as soon as the pressure of difficulty was removed; his 
tenacious grasp of absolute power, confirmed now by the 
splendid fortune quae sera tamen respexit inertem, could not 
but lead to a certain jealousy of great ability and preference 
for courtier-statesmen. 

In 1812 Hardenberg had been obliged to take some lead- 
ing members of the French party, Wittgenstein, Bilow and 
Hatzfeld, into his Ministry. Wittgenstein was now Minister 
of Police, and was destined to play the same part in the se- 
cond half of Frederick William’s reign, which in the first had 
fallen at different times to Haugwitz, Kalkreuth, and Nagler. 
The bitterness his new ascendancy excited, coming right 
across the fresh enthusiasm of victory, makes him the Bute 
of Prussian history. While the second Treaty of Paris was 
being negotiated the apple of discord had been thrown 
among the Prussians by a small pamphlet, On Political 
Societies, of which the author was a well-known Berlin jurist, 
Theodor Schmalz, brother-in-law to Scharnhorst. It con- 
tained a criticism of an account of the Tugendbund which 
occurred in a Chronicle for the year 1808 by Venturini, and 
in addition some remarks, from which the following is a se- 
lection: 


The Bund itself was afterwards abolished by authority. But other 
leagues soon afterwards formed themselves, unperceived perhaps, out of the 
fragments of it, and of the others above-mentioned. They deserve praise if 
their object is liberation of the country from foreign oppression, execration if 
they aim at influencing us at home without the King’s consent. But the ex- 
istence of such leagues spreads alarm among the citizens of all German 
countries, and fills the loyal citizen of the Prussian state with disgust. From 
such leagues come the vulgar attacks upon other Governments, and the sense- 
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less declamations about the union of all Germany under a single Government 
(in a representative system as they call it); a union contrary to the uniform 
tendency of the genius of all German peoples, in behalf of which however de- 
votion to these separate dynasties is now to be suppressed in every German 
breast by mockery and mutiny. They corrupt the most sacred principles of 
morality by teaching us to transgress impiously substantial and definite duties 
in favour of imaginary, more general, and so, as they make out, higher duties. 
As the Jacobins used to put forward humanity, they put forward Germanism, 
to make us forget the oath by which each of us is bound to his Prince. . . . Yet 
Germany has no need to be afraid of them....No doubt they boast most 
audaciously of what they, the members of the Leagues, accomplished in 1813 
in rousing the Prussian nation to enthusiasm, whence a dread might arise that 
they would be able to rouse both Prussia and the rest of Germany for these 
objects also. But the simple fact is, that they say most audaciously what is 
not true when they boast of having roused the Prussian nation. There was no 
trace among us in 1813 of such enthusiasm, nor of any enthusiasm roused by 
them. The fact was as follows. The people felt bitterly the oppression of 
their country, but it awaited in quiet strength the King’s signal. When in 
1812 the alliance with France was concluded, which saved us and through us 
all Europe, these people poured out outcries, declamations and threats, and 
made all sorts of effort. But the people against its wish obeyed the com- 
mands which the King against his wish gave. In February and March of 
1813 no declamatory paper had appeared, not a word had been spoken by 
them when the King issued his Appeal, and in answer to this Appeal the 
whole nation instantaneously rose as one man. No enthusiasm; everywhere a 
quiet, and therefore so much the stronger sense of duty. All ran to arms and 
to every kind of activity, just as, from the ordinary sense of civic duty, when 
the cry of Fire is raised one hurries to extinguish the flames. Precisely here 
lay the beauty, nobleness and grandeur of this truly German spirit, that no 
one seemed to be doing anything particular when he made the greatest sacri- 
fices. Everyone felt that it could not be otherwise. ... But if these leagues 
mean no such great harm, if they do not aim at filling the German Govern- 
ments with suspicion against each other or bringing in general or special con- 
stitutions against the will of the Princes; if they aim at nothing but uniting the 
best heads .. . in order to put themselves and their friends into administrative 
office, still it is inconceivable how loyal and rational men can enter such 
leagues. Even those who give themselves credit for intellect and power 
enough to guide such leagues, even those who really have intellect and power 
enough and magnanimity enough to aim at nothing but what is great and 
noble, even they should feel how their best force is palsied by nothing so 
much as this clique-work. The greater and better will fall under the leader- 
ship of the small and base. ... The giant in the fable was involved in all the 
quarrels of the dwarf. 


The pamphlet ends with an indignant assertion that 
Scharnhorst, the author’s connexion, had had no part either 
in the Tugendbund or in any other secret society. 
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This publication only fills 16 pages, but it created a great 
sensation over Germany and opened a new chapter in Prus- 
sian history, because its author was rewarded with Orders 
not only by the King of Wiirtemberg but by the King of 
Prussia, who moreover acted without the advice of Harden- 
berg. When a torrent of answers had been poured out, 
Niebuhr and Schleiermacher contributing the pamphlets from 
which I have quoted in the chapter on the Tugendbund, the 
King on January 6th, 1816, prohibited any further discussion 
of the subject. When in the midst of such a controversy 
silence is imposed by a higher authority both upon the ac- 
cusation and the apology, it is easy to see which side the 
higher authority favours. 

It will be observed that Schmalz lays down two distinct 
propositions, the one that the party of popular initiative had 
been both mischievous and contemptible in the war, the 
other that the schemes of the same party since the war were 
revolutionary and amounted to a sort of new Jacobinism, in 
which the German nationality took the place of humanity in 
the old Jacobinism. The first proposition accused the heroes 
of the War of Liberation, and none more than Stein, for he 
if any one had outrun the King’s authority; but the second 
proposition “went by him like the idle wind,” for he was 
pledged, now that the war was over, to no revolutionary 
schemes whatever, not even to any large plans of reorgani- 
sation. The movement for which Schmalz gave the signal 
was in like manner directed partly against persons, partly 
against opinions. It assailed and threw suspicion on the 
persons with whom Stein had been most closely connected; 
but besides this it brought into currency a system of anti- 
revolutionary doctrine which, though generally adverse in 
spirit to his reforms, was not wholly opposite to his views, 
indeed in some respects was in clear agreement with them. 
Hence he takes up a sort of middle position, regarding the 
ascendant party with strong dislike, but at the same time 
standing quite aloof from the vague liberalism which had 
begun to spread through Germany, and which, though he 
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more than any one had called it into existence, he by no 
means approved in the new form it had taken. 

A letter to Gneisenau, dated February 19th, 1816, brings 
together the two aspects of his position: 


Your Excellency’s letter does not cheer me. The Chancellor has suce 
ceeded beyond expectation in creating a Ministry that hampers him, in sur 
rounding himself with people who neither serve nor reflect credit on him, and 
from a shallow calculating egoism in endangering everything good. 

He will give it up, and I look for nothing. 

Burke is indeed very voluminous. Your Excellency should stick to the 
Letter on the French Revolution; it contains a rich store of maxims and prin- 
ciples on constitutional and administrative politics, the result of fifty years 
labour of a Member of Parliament who shone most brilliantly in that honour- 
able assembly and bore a conspicuous and most influential part in all the great 
affairs in which it was concerned. 


The following letter from his old friend Sack, now 
Superior President at Aix-la-Chapelle, gives us a view of 
the persecution to which his friends now began to be sub- 
jected by the new party—it reminds us of the storm which 
fell on the Whigs when Bute came into office: 


When you wrote to me fiom Frankfurt you had not yourself yet learnt 
from conversation with the Chancellor, what tricks my old enemies the Hatz- 
feld-Schuckmann-Wittgenstein clique at the head of the other Obscurantists 
had played me. The frivolous, utterly selfish Westphalian Minister B(Glow) 
with his squire or rather his master R., who were hurt because I did not re- 
ceive them in the Province with French shows and escort them through it,— 
for which reason too they did not go to Diisseldorf,—were easily drawn into 
the clique, and so the Chancellor could not resist. Thereupon appeared, in 
regular Napoleonic fashion, on Decr. 30th in the Official Gazette an announce- 
ment that I was transferred to Swedish Pomerania; not till the 18th did I get 
the Order of Cabinet of the roth announcing that H. v. Ingesleben was sent 
to Coblenz as Superior President over the Governments of Coblenz, Tréves 
and Aix-la-Chapelle, Count Solms-Laubach over those of Cologne, Diisseldorf 
and Cleve, to reside at Cologne, and that I was transferred to Stettin for that 
Government and the Government of Céslin, without a word of explanation, 
As I do not think I have deserved such treatment by thirty years of service, 
in which I have served King and State with the greatest devotion, and by an 
administration of two years about which I may boldly ask whether it could 
have been conducted better, where in an advanced post and with the greatest 
difficulties to surmount, I yet won the confidence of the whole people and 
have reconciled it to the Prussian State as no one has ever done before,—I 

hought it my duty to the province for which such a wretched arrangement is 
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announced and felt myself bound in honour to unfold to the King the intrigué 
of the Obscurantists and the Stupids against me, and have now declared that 
I must send in my resignation if the King refuses to restore me to my post at 
Diisseldorf and make a different arrangement . . . . The Schuckmann-Wittgen- 
stein Obscurantists found this quite apropos, and have probably done me the 
honour to put me at the head of a party of opposition to the King here because 
—Gérres, Arndt and Koppe live in my Government! Your Excellency has 
not been attacked, nay was decorated with the others on the 18th—I would 
congratulate you if you were not in such bad company, ¢. g. a Crelinger and 
other Jew fellows! But friend Gneisenau thinks that all those who have done 
the most important services will be persecuted as enemies of the State. In 
all circumstances J shall be true to my maxim, Tu ne cede malis sed contra 
audentior ito, sure of the approbation of all the honest and able, and therefore 
of yours. 


But much as Stein disliked the anti-popular party he had 
no sort of taste for Liberalism in its new form. That is, he 
had no taste for loose journalism, for what he called meta- 
politics, nor perhaps much taste for government by assem- 
blies. It was not perhaps so much a vote for everybody 
that he had desired as executive responsibility for as many 
as possible; but at the same time he threw the blame of the 
wildness that began to infect Liberalism upon the jealous 
Governments which would not allow it to become practical. 
Here are his reflexions on the famous scenes of the Wart- 
burg Festival of 1817, addressed to a Weimar Minister, 

Vv. Gersdorff: 


I quite agree with you that there was no ground for forbidding the as- 
sembly of the young people; it had a good and noble purpose, to rouse and 
sustain patriotic feelings, and apply a remedy to the frivolity of the Students’ 
Associations, but the young people shouldeither have been left to the guidance 
of their own good sense and honourable feeling, or else a few sensible and 
respectable Jena Professors whom they could respect should have been 
joined to them, instead of exposing them to the influence of a couple of fools 
like Fries and Oken, who excited and misled many of the young minds, the 
one by mystical, metapolitical, anarchical nonsense, and the other a little less 
coarsely by his democratical scurrilities orally expressed. 

Freedom of the Press is a great blessing, but as yet it has not produced 
any very valuable results in Weimar, and those apostles of equality, Luden, 
Martin, Oken, Wieland, &c. are not fit to be teachers of the nation; they 
serve up the bad food of the French democrats, want to level everything, and 
dissolve all civil society into a great fluid broth. Freedom of the Press how- 
ever is very different from freedom of teaching, and nothing entitles the public 
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teacher appointed by the State to preach murder, insurrection and destruction 
of everything ancient and traditional, and I would expel Fries from his chair 
as a thoroughly crude hollow unsound babbler. 

It must be confessed that the principal cause of the ferment in Germany 
is to be found in the conduct of our Princes and Governments. They are the 
true Jacobins, they allow the lawless condition in which we have lived since 
1806 to continue, and provoke and keep alive discontent and bitterness, they 
disturb the development and improvement of the human mind and character 
and smooth the way for the Anarchists to universal destruction. We can and 
may depend on the good and rational disposition of the people, of our nobles, 
our good citizen class and our peasants; may but our sazs-culotte authors and 
organising bureaucrats not succeed in trampling the first into the dirt, spoiling 
the second by patents, and the last by divisibility of holdings, and dissolving 
everything into a broth of vain, book-making, popular orators and adventurers 
and a rabble of day-labourers both in town and country! Against this an omni- 
potent and benevolent Providence will protect us. 


This letter certainly shows Stein ina new light. We 
recognize his usual manner in the paragraph about the con- 
duct of the Princes and Governments, but in the rest we 
come upon a vein of Conservatism which Stein has never 
shown before, and in the last paragraph we find something 
like a matured Conservative creed. The persons attacked 
are journalists and Professors of Jena who, under the shelter 
of the liberal Duke of Weimar and of the Constitution he 
had just given, were beginning to rouse and organise public 
opinion. It was characteristic of Germany that these first 
signs of political consciousness came from a University, and 
that Professors took the lead in the new movement. Luden 
had commenced the Nemesis in 1814; Oken the Isis in 1816; 
Wieland’s People’s Friend began a little later. Fries, as 
Professor, taught a new political creed founded on the phi- 
losophy of Kant. Stein was assuredly not wrong in calling 
the new school metapolitical, and he might well wonder, 
particularly as the phenomenon was new to him, what would 
come of the diffusion of notions so vague and idealistic, 
but it appears that he was quite unjust in charging them 
with favouring sedition or revolution. ‘‘Never,” says Ger- 
vinus, “has there been a more innocent Press;” and he 
adds, “Stein cannot have given himself the trouble of as- 
certaining its real character!” 
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I cannot but remark parenthetically upon the disagree- 
able shock which an Englishman experiences when he finds 
University Professors treated by Stein as “public teachers 
appointed by the State” and accountable to the Administra- 
tion on the footing of Government officials. 

Nevertheless in the tone Stein here takes there is nothing 
really new or inconsistent with his character as a Reformer. 
He had always been an official and had looked at liberty 
from the point of view of the Government. So long as it 
was imparted by the Government and served to strengthen 
public action, he was heartily in favour of it; but we saw in 
the case of the Tugendbund that he had a great horror of 
anything like a Jacobin Club, that is, of discussion of politics 
unregulated by the State and uncontrolled by a definite 
sense of responsibility. In other words, he was in favour of 
liberty, but was exceedingly anxious that Germany should 
not take the same road to it as had been taken by France. 

As we have mentioned the Duke of Weimar, we may 
insert here a description by Arndt of a meeting between 
him and Stein at Cologne in the autumn of 1815*. Arndt 
acted as Cicerone in showing to the Duke the antiquities of 
the place, and spent more than one evening with “the two 
great people.” 

They were on perfectly easy terms (he writes), almost like old chums; the 
Imperial Baron not for a moment inferior to the higher-born Prince. But, 
what was curious, when serious subjects were spoken of or only pointed at or 
lightly alluded to, as happens in easy conversation, Stein seemed always the 
Prince and the other often not much more than a servant. .. .He seemed here 
merely the easy scoffer and mocker or hypercritical sceptical annotator and 
commentator, a Mephistopheles who perhaps oftener dragged Goethe down 
than raised him up. It was also odd that he had ever an itch to provoke Stein 
and amuse himself, as it were, with his irritability, for he remained himself 
through all the fiery blows and counterblows of the Baron in princely indiffer- 
ence like one of the gods of Epicurus. 

One evening was especially lively. The Duke was fresh from Stuttgart, 


from his fat cousin. Full of the impressions of the last few weeks be began to 
revile the Wiirtemberg Estates, how the fat King was right not to grant such 


* It seems to be by a slip of the pen that in “‘ Meine Wanderungen, &c.,”’ 
p. 227, he puts the meeting in 1817. 
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claims as they made, all this with the regular terms of pettifogging scriveners 
and attorneys. Then Stein spoke: ‘‘ Your Royal Highness may be right in 
some respects, I will not stand up for all the arts and tricks of all the scri- 
veners and attorneys in the world, but in this matter you speak and feel as a 
Prince: but the King of Wiirtemberg should not forget that Napoleon could 
not give him what was not his own; the Wiirtembergers, the towns with their 
burgomasters and clerks made the small Count of Teck into a Duke by buying 
out and up the Imperial Immediate Nobles, and so winning and rounding off 
the country. They had their rights and liberties as Estates, and it is only 
those that they want and ask back.” 

Then strayed the conversation for a little to reports spread by the news- 
papers. The Hamburg paper had announced among other things that “ the 
English were beginning again to beat the recruiting-drum among them for 
their West Indian colonies,” and the Duke thought it an excellent thing, for 
“it would rid Germany of scamps and rogues and mad Jacobin puzzle-heads 
besides, of which we had too many.” The Knight interrupted him, ‘‘ Your 
Highness may be right that it is no harm for many wild fellows to feel the 
wind about their ears in some foreign country, but many innocent lads too are 
seduced by those recruiters and entrapped to die miserably in the marshes and 
rice-fields of the tropical world and never see their native country again. But 
there is a point of honour to be considered too, which I would point out to 
you and which in these days our German princes should really begin to learn 
from foreigners. He who should beat such a drum in England and France 
would be instantly seized and punished in purse and person and perhaps put 
for two or three years into a cell where neither sun nor moon are seen.” 


The conversation then settled on Zacharias Werner, the 
romanticist poet, who by this time had turned catholic 
priest, and who, as readers of Carlyle’s Essays know, was 
mourned at his death by three widows at once: 


The Duke told a number of disagreeable anecdotes about the poet, who 
had lived under his eyes at Weimar for some time, all in his easy-going loose 
way, so that the Baron’s crest began to swell. ‘‘ The poor fellow,” said the 
Duke, “‘had got it into his head that in a kind of material transmigration of the 
soul he was to make a passage through all conceivable female natures until he 
should find the one whom God had created especially for him. It was his 
poetical physiology.” ‘‘ Poetical!” broke in Stein, ‘‘you should have said 
princely!” The Duke ended with the moral that in point of fact every man 
had done the same: ‘‘ you too”’—he turned to Stein—‘‘ have, I dare say, not 
always lived like a Joseph.” ‘‘If it were so,” answered Stein, ‘‘ that concerns 
no one, but I have always had a hatred of dirty conversation, and I do not 
think it proper for a German Prince to talk in this way before young officers" 
—there were several present along with the older men. The Duke was silent, 
and there followed a death-like stillness. After a few minutes the Duke 
passed his hand acress his face and continued the conversation as though no- 
thing had happened; but the company had been hot and cold by turns, And 
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Colonel v. Ende was heard to say afterwards that he would rather stand the 
fire of two batteries than take a part for long in such conversation, while Count 
Solms Laubach, Superior President of the Rhine Province, exclaimed, ‘‘ How 
he does go on with Princes! I feel quite hot still. I was in mortal fear that 
there would be a scene.” 


Amdt adds that in his opinion there had been an ex- 
cellent scene. 

Thus we see Stéin speaking as a leader of opposition to 
Princes, but at the same time renouncing all connexion with 
the newer school of liberal journalism and protesting against 
such a dissolution of the old form of society as seems to 
him to be promoted by it. His political creed evidently 
enters into a new phase with the Peace. During the war 
we have known him as a bold Reformer, but peace has 
altered the conditions of the problem. It becomes important, 
therefore, to ascertain precisely what his new opinions are. 

Two large questions now occupied the public mind. The 
first was the system of popular representation which was to 
be introduced into Prussia. The second was the main- 
tenance or abolition of that triple division of society into 
noblesse, citizens and peasants, which had received so 
serious a shock from Stein’s Emancipating Edict. 

The first question had been put before the public in the 
most formal manner by the Government itself. On May 
22nd, 1815, that is while the Congress was still sitting and 
almost at the moment when it became evident that the 
Federal Act would afford no solid guarantee for constitu- 
tional liberties, the following Ordinance had appeared: 


We, Frederick William, by the Grace of God, &c. 

By our ordinance of the 30th of March we have decreed for our Monarchy 
a regular administration with regard to the former circumstances of the 
Provinces. 

Although the history of the Prussian State shows that the happy condi- 
tion of civil freedom and the stability of a just administration founded upon 
order was guaranteed as far as is possible in the imperfection and frailty of 
human institutions by the qualities of the Sovereigns and their union with the 
nation, nevertheless that it may be more firmly established, that a pledge of 
our confidence may be given to the Prussian nation, and that the principles 
on which our ancestors and ourself have conducted the government of our 
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realm with anxious care for the happiness of our subjects may be faith- 
fully handed down to posterity and durably preserved by means of a written 
document as the Constitution of the Prussian Realm, we have ordained as 
follows: 

§. 1. A Representation of the People is to be established. 

§. 2. For this end the Provincial Estates are (a) to be restored and ar- 
ranged in accordance with the need of the time where they still exist with 
more or less efficiency, (4) to be organized where they do not exist. 

§. 3. Out of the Provincial Estates the Assembly of the Representatives 
of the Country is to be chosen, which shall hold its session at Berlin. 

§. 4. The action of the Representatives of the Country shall extend to 
deliberation upon all subjects of legislation which concern the personal and 
proprietary rights of the citizens of the State including taxation. 

8.5. A Commission shall be appointed without loss of time to sit at 
Berlin, which shall be composed of intelligent public officials and residents of 
the Provinces. 

§.6. This Commission shall occupy itself with (1) the organization of the 
Provincial Estates, (2) the organization of the Representatives of the Country, 
(3) the elaboration of a written Constitution according to the principles laid 
down. 

8.7. It shall meet on September 1st of this year. 

§.8. Our Chancellor of State is entrusted with the execution of this 
Ordinance, and shall speedily lay before us the result of the labours of the 
Commission. 

He shall name the members of it and shall preside in it, but has permis- 
sion in cases of hindrance to appoint a substitute for himself. 

Authentically under our royal signature with the impression of our royal 
seal attached. Done at Vienna, May 2and, 1815. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM. 
C. Princzk vON HARDENBERG. 


This document, perhaps the last I shall insert, reminds 
us of the Emancipating Edict which was the commencement 
of the great work of reforming legislation. It has the same 
brevity and comprehensiveness, and no doubt when he 
issued it Hardenberg felt that he had won for himself the 
honour of consummating the great transition of Prussia. His 
courage is to be admired, but in this instance the fates were 
against him. And indeed it may well be doubted whether, 
considering the vast work of territorial reconstruction that 
lay before Prussia at that moment, it was reasonable to 
pledge the King to so much in addition. The notion of 
Pertz that the step was taken on the urgent advice of Stein 
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seems irreconcilable with Stein’s own statement quoted 
above, that “‘all through the years 1813—1815 Hardenberg 
observed a careful reticence towards him about all things 
and persons which concerned the internal Departments.” 

The new party of reaction won their first victory when 
they procured the indefinite postponement of the promised 
Commission. Meanwhile the principle laid down by Har- 
denberg, that the new representative Assembly should be 
founded upon the old institution of Estates, roused into 
motion a vast quantity of dormant Conservatism. Wherever 
Estates still existed they seemed to have gained a new lease 
of life and began to clamour for the maintenance of their 
old privileges. This was particularly the case in West- 
phalia and in the district of Miinster. Stein’s favourite 
district, the County Mark, called loudly for the old Consti- 
tution. ‘We are Markers,” they said, “and love our old 
peculiar Fatherland!” ‘With these local agitations Stein is 
much occupied in these years. 

At last in the spring of 1817 Government began to 
redeem the promises made in the Ordinance of May, 1815. 
On March 2oth the Council of State had been formed for 
the first time, not Stein’s Council of State, but, as was 
explained above, a purely Legislative Council. From this 
body the King then proceeded to name the promised Com- 
mission. It consisted of officials, many of whom are now 
known to us, Hardenberg, Prince Radziwill, Gneisenau, 
Brockhausen, Altenstein, Beyme, Kircheisen, Humboldt, 
Biilow, Schuckmann, Wittgenstein, Klewitz, Boyen, General 
Knesebeck, Dean Spiegel, Stagemann, Grolmann, Ancillon, 
Rhediger, Savigny, Eichhorn, Daniels. The Ordinance had 
promised that residents from the Provinces should sit along 
with the officials on the Commission. Accordingly it was at 
first proposed to summon provincial Notables from Berlin. 
But an Assembly of Notables to be followed by a States- 
General brought 1789 too vividly to mind, and on the mo- 
tion of Klewitz it was resolved that the Commission should 
go to the provinces, instead of the provinces sending depu- 
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ties to the Commission. On July 7th the Commission met, 
and Hardenberg read a speech in which he announced the 
King’s readiness to consult the Estates on legislation, but 
at the same time his resolution to grant them only a consul- 
tative position and to exclude them from all interference in 
the administration. Three Commissioners were then selected 
who were to travel into the provinces and collect opinions 
on the two questions, whether it was possible and expedient 
that the peasantry should be represented along with the 
noblesse and the towns, and whether Estates General or 
only Provincial Estates were desired. Thus the question 
of reviving the medieval Estates was prejudged. The 
Commissioners nominated were Altenstein for the Western 
Provinces, Beyme for the Provinces of Prussia and Pomerania, 
Klewitz for Brandenburg, Saxony, Silesia and Poland. 

The French Revolution had taught the profound import- 
ance of the difference between an Assembly of Estates and 
a Representative Parliament. In the latter interests are 
mixed and fused together, so that something which may 
roughly be called the general interest is compounded out of 
them; in the former interests are held distinct and mar- 
shalled, as it were, in battle array against each other, while, 
as no arbitrament is provided, the result is commonly 
nothing but a dead lock. Nevertheless, as the institution of 
Estates had a root in the country, it might be thought better 
to mould them by alterations into a modern Parliament than 
to abolish them and construct such a Parliament in their 
place. The States-General of France had transformed 
themselves very speedily into a National Assembly. Thus 
might a genuine Liberal of the French type, such as Har- 
denberg, reason. But it was possible for the Conservatives 
to arrest this process at an early stage. If Estates should 
be revived, it was still possible to prevent the meeting of 
States-General, for the old Estates had been Provincial. It 
is true that this could not be done unless the King broke 
his promise, for a States-General is most explicitly pro- 
mised in the Ordinance of May, 1815, but it might be pos- 
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sible to represent that the Confederation was interested in 
the matter, and that the King had offered more than he had 
a right to give. For his part, if he determined to yield either 
reluctantly or gladly to such pressure, it was open to him to 
say that he had not bound himself by any limit of time, and 
under this pretext to adjourn indefinitely the fulfilment of 
his promise. 

And thus the political controversy of the age took shape. 
It will be well to mark here the principal stages through 
which it passed. Hardenberg, it appears, wamrted neither 
good-will nor courage to perform all that he had promised; 
nor perhaps in 1815 did the King. The excitement of the 
war still held him, and he had seen, while all his officials 
were wanted in the camp, practical self-government intro- 
duced throughout his kingdom. But the King was more 
subject than Hardenberg to the influence of the Reaction, 
and in 1818 and 1819 the Reaction gained strength every- 
where. The controversy was not confined to Prussia, for it 
had been provided in the 13th Article of the Act of the 
German Confederation that Constitutions on the principle 
of Estates should exist in all states belonging to the Federa- 
tion. From Austra now came a theory, to which Gentz 
lent the support of his name and pen, that this Article had 
a negative as well as a positive force, and that it prohibited 
any Constitution which was not on the principle of Estates, 
and therefore a representative Constitution. If this doctrine 
were admitted, it might be argued that the promise of the 
King of Prussia had been inconsistent with the Act of Con- 
federation, and moreover that the Confederation as com- 
posed of Monarchs was interested in preventing the mon- 
archical principle from being weakened in any German 
State. Accordingly in the Vienna Final Act of May, 1820, 
it is laid down (Article 57) that ‘‘as the German Confedera- 
tion with the exception of the Free Towns consists of 
Sovereign Princes, it follows from the principle here laid 
down that the entire authority of Government must reside 
intact in the Head of the State, and that by a Constitution 
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on the principle of Estates the Sovereign can only be bound 
to the cooperation of the Estates in the exercise of parti- 
cular defined rights.” The result of this triumph of the 
Reaction is that the King begins to separate himself from 
Hardenberg. A new Commission to consider the question 
of Estates is nominated in 1821. The Crown Prince is its 
President, and the members are Schuckmann, Wittgenstein, 
Ancillon, and Albrecht. In this Commission the plan of 
stopping short at Provincial Assemblies is matured, and in 
spite of the decided opposition of Hardenberg it obtains the 
victory. 

On June 5th, 1823, that is after Hardenberg’s death, ap- 
peared the General Law for the Regulation of the Provin- 
cial Estates. It closes with the words, “When it will be 
advisable to summon the General Estates, and how they 
should be developed out of the Provincial Estates, are mat- 
ters on which we reserve to our paternal care for the inter- 
ests of the country to decide further.” Thus Frederick 
William IV. began his public career as Crown Prince by 
counselling this unhappy evasion of a solemn promise. The 
consequences were to be reaped by himself in 1848. Suf- 
fice it to say, that the system of Provincial Estates was 
maintained till 1847, when the United Diet met for the first 
time on April 11th, and sat till June 26th. In the next year, 
and in the midst of revolutionary disturbances then for the 
first time seen in Prussia, the States-General made way for 
the modern Parliament of Prussia. But Stein lived only to 
see and to take a share in the Estates of his own Province 
of Westphalia. 

I now come to consider the part borne by Stein in this 
controversy. The best beginning will be made by quoting 
his sentiments on the fundamental point, whether the great 
promise should be kept. He wrote thus to Eichhorn on 
January 7th, 1818: 

Dr. Schlosser will convey to you this letter and speak to youof the Estates 


question which is threatened by a coalition of domestic and external ad- 
versaries, They do not blush to utter and spread with the most insolent 
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shamelessness principles of scandalous Macchiavellism; the Act of Confedera- 
tion, they say, promises no doubt Estates to the Territories, but the time and 
the mode it leaves to be determined by the wisdom, 2z. ¢. the caprice of the 
Government; the subjects have only a right of expectation and the Confedera- 
tion has no authority to protect them, nayit is bound if disturbances take place 
to suppress them without concerning itself about the merifa caussae, the 
motive of the disturbances. 


These principles are avowed by Prince Metternich and Count Rechberg, 
they guide the conduct of the Austrian and Bavarian Representatives in the 
Confederation and at the German Courts, and it is asserted that Prussia and 
Hannover will be converted to them. 


I will not inquire whether a Cabinet in the abstract or whether the 
Austrian Cabinet acts worthily or wisely to take refuge in such sophistries, but 
I will affirm steadfastly and persistently that they are unserviceable, nay ab- 
solutely pernicious to Prussia. 


Prussia is a Protestant State in which for 200 years a great and many- 
sided life and a spirit of free investigation has been developed which can 
neither be suppressed nor misled by jugglery. You will not make the dullest 
man in the nation believe that it depends on the will of the Prince when and 
how he shall perform an engagement which he has taken, or that if he offers 
resistance to arbitrary maltreatment a neighbour has a right to kill him. 


Moreover in Prussia a series of promises have been given by a brave, 
chivalrous, pious and honourable King, which would be most grievously 
violated if we adopted such a parcel of sophisms. In the year 1815 the King 
gave a formal and public.promise to give his people a representative Constitu- 
tion, the Chancellor of State repeated it in all the answers he gave to the 
different Provincial Estates when they submitted their grievances; new ex- 
pectations were created when in the Council of State a special Committee for 
the Estates Question was formed, when the Superior Presidents in the Pro- 
vinces were employed upon it, when three Ministers were sent out to examine 
public opinion in the different parts of the Monarchy, and to collect materials 
relating to the past and to the present: and now all these promises, all these 
facts are to prove a mere juggle and all expectations to be disappointed | 

In what a degree will the discontent of the nation be heightened and 
heated and the moral force of the Prussian State paralysed which ought to 
compensate that inferiority to its neighbours in physical strength which is 
caused by its inferior wealth and population and its want of cohesion! On no- 
thing but such moral force can our system of defence and of finance rest; that 
readiness to incur great sacrifices which both demand in time of war can only 
come from the public spirit which will only strike root where there exists parti- 
cipation in public affairs. 


But the same letter acquaints us that he is in favour 
generally of the method of revival rather than that of new 
creation: 


Life and Times of Stein, 1V. 9 
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As to the form which should be selected for the Constitution we may 
either resolve to create a completely new one or to revive the old forms, which 
have a historical basis, with such alterations as the times may require; the 
latter way is the simpler and easier. It is a transition not a revolution, it sup- 
ports itself on memories, on what is known, it excludes metapolitical questions 
that lead too far, with which our unpractical savants and pamphleteers occupy 
themselves, and equally those defects of the old Constitutions which through 
lapse of time have grown insufferable, exemption from taxation and insufficient 
representation. 


The Reformer of 1807 might go as far as this in wise 
Conservatism without fear of being misunderstood, par- 
ticularly after he had pronounced with such energy in 
favour of further progress. He continues in the same 
strain: 


It is a pernicious opinion that the object of the constitutional negotiations 
in Prussia is the concluding of a new Social Contract; according to that the 
Prussian State would be treated as if it were a colony, as if it had neither 
People nor Prince, neither rights nor duties, and so we should see if not the 
scenes of 1789 at least the tedious expensive useless ranting tongue-fence 
of the Wiirtembergers renewed in Berlin. . . The vain sansculottist scribblers 
should not be allowed without any vocation to lead or perplex our great na- 
tional affairs. 


But we always find that his indignation against those 
who would counsel the King to break his promise of a 
Constitution more than keeps pace with his repugnance 
for those who recommend a Constitution on the French 
model. 

The best general exposition of his views that I know is 
to be found in some comments written in February, 1819, 
on the elaborate and comprehensive essay which had been 
addressed to him by W. v. Humboldt. He begins with a 
strong expression of confidence in the people. He sets out, 
he tells us, with the conviction that the inhabitants of this 
country are sensible and practical people, trained by a long 
historic life, loyal, brave, pious and thoughtful, that the 
majority of them consist of proprietors of land, either on a 
great, middling or small scale, whose habits have been kept 
simple and pure by the occupations of country life and mo- 
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derate possession, and that immorality, frivolous love of 
novelty, or passionate pursuit of enjoyment or wealth do 
not predominate among them. Their power of self-govern- 
ment, he says, was shown in 1806, when the Government 
was completely dissolved from November to July, and yet 
the people then behaved well and showed more patriotism 
than the officials. He then declares that a representative 
Constitution will strengthen the position of the King, which 
is weak in a regime of officials. As to personal government, 
he says, very few kings really exercise it, and these few 
would be able to do so under a representative Constitution. 
“But,” he goes on, “even vigorous and capable autocrats 
only in rare instances follow their own personal views, com- 
monly they follow those of their officials over whom they 
are contented to preside, and the forms and maxims which 
they find current. This remark applies to Frederick the 
Great and Joseph II.; the former was by no means given to 
arbitrary alteration of what existed, which it would be easy 
for me to prove,”—a remarkable statement, made, be it re- 
membered, by one of Frederick’s own officials—“ the latter, 
because on the contrary he abandoned himself to busy, rest- 
less rage for innovation, was compelled by the general dis- 
content to withdraw many of his designs, which he might 
have carried out with success, as I have often heard very 
intelligent men in Austria say, by moderation, by regard for 
traditional forms and by improvement of them.” In Prussia, 
he adds, an unreasonable opposition is less to be feared 
than elsewhere, because, apart from the well-proved cha- 
racter of the people, it is plain to the meanest understanding 
that to embarrass the Government there is to endanger the 
national independence. 

He proceeds to reject decidedly the plan of an Assembly 
with only consultative powers, to which, as we remember, 
the King had committed himself in 1817; he declares it in- 
consistent with the expectations which had been raised by 
the Ordinance of 1815. The Notables in France had beena 
useless Assembly, so had the Representatives whom Har- 
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denberg had more than once summoned, a laughing-stock 
to the people. In one word, a consultative Assembly is 
either an inert mass, or else a noisy crowd prattling aimlessly 
without dignity or estimation; it will satisfy no one and be 
unanimously censured at home and abroad. Our Assembly 
must not only have a power of decision; it must also have 
an initiative (here Stein goes beyond Humboldt). To refuse 
this right is only to show mistrust, and the Assembly can 
always exercise it practically by disguising it under the form 
of complaint against something that exists or something that 
has been omitted. 

The Parliament is to consist of two Chambers, the King 
appointing Life Members to the Upper Chamber. Ministers 
are to take part in the deliberations. 

But it is the constituent body rather than the Parliament 
itself that gives rise to difficulties. The modern conception 
of a Parliament, which was formed by abstraction from what 
the English Parliament had gradually in the course of cen- 
turies become, did not correspond at all to those rudiments 
which were to be found in several Prussian provinces, and 
which it was considered so essential to make use of. The 
modern Parliament is nothing if not representative; its ob- 
ject is to save the citizens themselves the trouble of assem- 
bling to express their own opinions on political affairs. But 
the Prussian Estates had quite another nature, and seemed 
to have quite another object. In them the greater part of 
the nation was wholly unrepresented, while it was equally 
noticeable that the constituent bodies were not districts or 
fractions of the population, but corporations. Now there 
was room for a great difference of opinion on the question 
whether this ancient principle should be retained or aban- 
doned, the principle of composing the Parliament out of re- 
presentatives, not of mere population divided into sections, 
but of organised corporations. 

Stein’s opinion is expressed distinctly as follows: 


Throughout Germany the Body of Estates consisted of three or in some 
parts two Corporations, Clergy, Noblesse and Towns, or else Towns and 
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Noblesse. The great mass of the inhabitants was excluded, because common 
freedom had sunk into clientship, and the insignificance in early times of many 
towns which have since become flourishing deprived them of a place in the 
Diets. This incomplete representation of the interest of the country must be 
’ remedied not by a new creation, which is always hazardous, which injures the 
interests and rights of many and so causes discontent, and excites without 
satisfying the expectations and passions of all. 


He agrees with Humboldt that the distinction between 
townsmen and country people, caused by the difference 
of their occupations, is a strictly political distinction 
which cannot be disregarded. As to the Noblesse, he 
writes: 


In the Prussian Monarchy it still forms a numerous class of citizens pos- 
sessing large landed property and many important political posts, and in most 
of the provinces it still forms a corporation—it is not scattered or banished or 
crushed or plundered, to the great regret of a part of the democratic school; 
if we chose now to level it and mow it down with the scythe of equality and 
liberty, a numerous class would be aggrieved, maltreated and stirred to deep 
discontent; the plutocracy and the bureaucracy would be advanced while the 
landed interest would be lowered. But (he remarks) the exemption of the 
Noblesse from taxation I hold to be an indefensible privilege, mischievous to 
the order itself; it is possessed only in East Prussia, Pomerania, the Electoral 
Mark, and the Prussian part of Saxony, that is, a population of 3,658,000 souls 
or a little more than a third of the whole population. 


Thus we see what he meant above when he spoke of the 
two defects of the old Constitution which had grown in- 
sufferable, exemption from taxation, and insufficient repre- 
sentation. 

Practically his scheme is as follows: 


The Noblesse is to form a corporation, and choose deputies to the Second 
Chamber, in which the representatives of the towns and country districts are 
to appear, and out of a part of the noble corporation, the Lords and the higher 
Clergy, an Upper Chamber is to be composed. When I apply these ideas to 
Westphalia I find here an excellent peasant-class which the French law of 
division has not yet reduced to poverty, several prosperous towns, and a 
Noblesse consisting of 5 or 6 mediatised and 50 to 60 noble families, of which 
some twenty have a yearly income of between 100,000 and 15,000 thalers; 
lastly, one or two bishops and chapters. 


It is evident that he has here the English system in view, 
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a House of Lords composed of greater barons and bishops, 
a House of Commons consisting of representatives of 
counties, drawn partly from the lesser barons, and of bo- 
roughs; only that he adds special representatives of the 
peasant class. 

Let us observe that it is not by any means from blind 
conservatism that he thus tries to build up again the ruins 
of an ancient system. He has before his eyes a definite 
evil, the plague of “‘metapolitics,”? which had broken out in 
all the Universities and in the Liberal Press, and of which 
he did not at all exaggerate the absurdity and perverseness. 
From “the book-making popular orators and adventurers,” 
if they should get into the Assemblies, he expects extra- 
vagances as absurd though not so cruel as those of the 
French Revolution. In order to avoid these he takes refuge 
in property, interest, tradition. Government, we must re- 
member, was in Prussia already philosophical and speculative 
enough. It was much in the hands of thinkers of the type 
of Schén or Altenstein. What it sought in popular assem- 
blies was not new ideas, or an awakening stimulus, but 
rather a closer acquaintance with actual interests, a better 
means of learning ‘where the shoe pinched.” It is interest- 
ing to notice that Humboldt lays it down as almost self- 
evident that the Estates will represent the principle of Con- 
servatism, and the Government that of Reform; if it had 
been otherwise in some recent cases, as for instance in 
France at the Revolution, such cases he holds to be alto- 
gether exceptional and abnormal. 

So far then Stein’s views seem those of a wise statesman. 
He is heartily in favour of a Parliament for its own sake, 
passionately in favour of it since the honour of the Govern- 
ment has been pledged to grant it, and prepared to give it 
substantial powers. On the other hand he bears in mind 
the great lesson of the French Revolution, that there are 
Parliaments of a most mischievous and pernicious kind, and 
he is most anxious to create one which shall represent the 
common-sense and good feeling of the community rather 
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than its speculative conceit. He is sanguine that the nation 
is at heart discreet and pious, but in the age of Schelling 
and Oken he cannot help confessing that there is as much 
“perilous stuff” in the German mind as Rousseau had ever 
put into the French. How to neutralise the effect of this 
and bring into play only the healthy side of public opinion, 
is for him the problem; and it is not unnatural that he 
should see the solution in a rigid adherence to forms and 
institutions already existing, and in a closer imitation than 
the French had made of the English model. 

Nevertheless this course also was open to an objection. 
True, the French had abolished the old corporations, and 
had not succeeded in making an efficient Parliament without 
them; but it was not certain that a Parliament artificially 
composed out of them at a late period would really resemble 
that English Parliament in which they had grown together 
through many centuries. It was not certain that these 
corporations had vigour enough in Prussia to support the 
burden of new powers and responsibilities, and to give new 
powers is radically different from not taking away old ones. 
Stein had himself dealt these very corporations a mortal 
blow by his Emancipating Edict, which in taking, for 
example, from the noblesse its monopoly of so-called 
knightly estates had destroyed the title on which its privi- 
leges and exemptions rested. Consequently the proposal 
of founding the Parliament upon the ancient corporations 
opened the further question whether those corporations 
could be strengthened and revived. 


There was still a trace of the old character of the noblesse 
in what was called patrimonial jurisdiction. Stein writes: 


The question rises how the constitution of the commune can be brought 
into a convenient relation with the patrimonial jurisdiction. 
The inferior authorities through which the State exercises police and 
jurisdiction are 
either officials appointed directly by itself, 
or municipalities, 
or dominia, landlords. 
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The first system was introduced in the Western provinces, from the Weser 
to the foreign frontier (but excepting Thuringia) by foreign authority; it is 
proposed to remedy its inconveniences by introducing the second. But as the 
rights of the landlord are still in force in the Eastern provinces, the question 
rises whether they should be abolished and a perfectly uniform system of 
Local Government introduced over the whole State. 

Such a measure would sever the bond between the landlord and his 
tenants which is in many respects advantageous; it would be a revolution and 
not a gradual transition such as may be effected more gently, and it increases 
the cost of administration, which at the same time it makes more burdenscme 
to the inhabitant by imcreasing the distance of the official from his -esi- 
dence. 

Patrimonial jurisdiction comprises police and justice, the latter was ex- 
ercised either alone by the manorial judge or by him with the help of the 
Village Court (Dorfgericht) as in Silesia. ; 

How far justice by Patrimonial Village Court deserves to be maintained I 
will leave to lawyers to decide, but my experience convinces me that the 
system adopted in the Western Provinces, by which all disputes however 
petty, the inquest into all, the most insignificant offences in forest or field, is 
erected into a formal legal process at the district court, causes intolerable ex- 
pense, delay and loss of time. 


For this reason he will not simply supersede the juris- 
diction of the landlord, but suggests a somewhat complicated 
method by which it might be combined with that of the 
commune. 

Again there was still a trace of the old character of the 
citizen class in the institution of the Gaild. Accordingly 
Stein writes: 


In respect of the Guilds I remark that the restoration of them (purged of 
all trade abuses) is urgently necessary, and that they are to be considered as 
an educational institution to train the apprentices and the journeymen to dis- 
cipline and obedience, as an institution of instruction for the acquirement of 
good thorough knowledge of the trade and skill in the exercise of it, and as.a 
means of hindering thoughtless settlement and premature marriage, the fatal 
root of a worthless population burdensome to the community; ‘also that the 
abolition of unrestricted freedom of engaging in trade, the pernicious system 
of patents, is urgently necessary. 


Once more, the class of peasantry seemed to retain its 
old character so long as it lived in the country and cultivated 
the soil. Accordingly Stein writes: 
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On the maintenance of peasant-holdings and of noble estates in masses of 
proportionate size depends the preservation of a healthy class of country 
people, on which the defence of the country, morality and worth of every 
kind depend. 

Through unlimited divisibility (of holdings) the peasant class will be dis- 
solved into day-labourers, rabble, and the noblesse from an independent no- 
blesse of property into a noblesse of office and of the Court. 


We have now before us the political creed of Stein’s 
latest period, which may at first sight seem very different 
and much less liberal than the creed which is implied in the 
Emancipating Edict and announced in the Political Testa- 
ment. Did he then cease to be a Reformer in his later 
years? 

Observe, first, how ardently he advocates a Parliament, 
and insists that it shall be a real Parliament with a power 
of decision and an initiative. In this point, which certainly 
is fundamental, he betrays no tendency to reaction. 

Observe, next, that in the Political Testament it is plainly 
stated that Stein believed it possible and desirable to main- 
tain the noblesse in some form, and that he introduced into 
the Emancipating Edict a provision expressly intended to 
prevent the absorption of peasant-holdings. 

Again, observe that his reason for wishing to maintain 
patrimonial jurisdiction is by no means a repugnance to 
innovation but a repugnance to bureaucracy. He prefers— 
and on the ground not of prejudice but of observation—the 
local magnate to the paid official, and would retain him for 
the very same reason by which he justified one of his boldest 
innovations, the Town Ordinance. The very language in 
which he pleads for patrimonial jurisdiction is identical with 
that in which he advocated local self-government in 1807. 

Perhaps the most unexpected declaration in the above 
extracts, considering that it is made by the author of the 
Emancipating Edict, is that “the abolition of unrestricted 
freedom of engaging in trade, the pernicious system of 
Patents, is urgently necessary.” But we must not suppose 
that he means to recant his old doctrines, or that he would 
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like to revive the restrictions which he himself had abolished. 
Those restrictions had abolished caste, not moral regula- 
tion. He is pointing not to his own legislation, which had 
thrown trade open to the noble and the peasant, but to the 
legislation of Hardenberg, which had freed it from the 
restraints of the guild. In the Edict of December, 1810, it 
had been declared that a Trade Certificate should give its 
holder the right of practising a trade in the whole extent of 
the Monarchy, exempt from interference by any corporation 
or individual. By another Edict, dated September 7th, 1811, 
Hardenberg may be said to have disestablished the guilds, 
that is, he reduced them to voluntary associations deprived 
of all coercive force. 

Now it is no new thing for Stein to oppose the measures 
of Hardenberg. He, and his followers even more than him- 
self, had always regarded the reforms of Hardenberg as too 
French in their character. How he may have regarded this 
particular reform we may gather from the following extracts 
from a pamphlet published in 1821*: 


It is not to be denied that there were great abuses in the guild system. It 
impeded entrance into trades more than was good, it created a sort of mono- 
poly which was often oppressive to the rest of the inhabitants; but no more 
than a sensible gardener cuts a tree down which has borne and still bears ex- 
cellent fruit, simply because it spreads its branches too wide and will not let 
anything grow under its shade—though he may lop the overgrown branches— 
no more ought we in this case to abolish at once all the ties which have been 
so useful and might continue to be so. ... 

I myself used to think it would be very useful to leave it to men’s choice 
what trade they would exercise and where, and that unrestricted competition 
was a boon; but a very short experience has already proved convincingly how 
mischievous this principle is. So many people throw themselves into one and 
the same trade that they do not find bread but starve together. ... I must 
mention another great advantage of the guilds which we have now been de- 
prived of. It is well known that they had formerly the right of expelling 
members for disreputable behaviour. The decision now in such cases falls to 
the judge, who however is by no means ina condition to form so accurate a 
jadgment on them as the members of the trade who are so closely concerned. 
Hence the judge often acquits a guilty person (if he is not manifestly con- 
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victed) whom his colleagues would have expelled because they have no doubt 
where the judge cannot but doubt. I have known many pernicious examples 
of the kind, and with time the matter grows worse and worse, for people very 
soon learn to behave so that nothing can be proved against them before the 


judge. 


On the whole we do not find Stein retrograding from the 
position he had held in 1808 on any point, except to some 
extent on the question of patrimonial jurisdiction, where he 
is influenced by his horror of bureaucracy. On the great 
controversy of the age he is staunch. No one more con- 
stantly insists on the necessity of summoning a Parliament 
and giving it substantial powers. But the creed of Liberals, 
as it gradually shapes itself in the hands of journalists and 
popular orators, has too strong a taint of the French “meta- 
political” method to suit him. Self-government, that system 
of unpaid service in local government, which used to be the 
pride of England, though in the present generation we seem 
to have lost our old esteem of it, he prizes highly, all the 
more highly because he had experience of the languid 
bureaucracy which seemed to him the only alternative. Nor 
does he wish to bring in the regime of unrestricted com- 
petition. Unorganised trade, with all its evils of scamped 
work and adulteration, shocks him in prospect, as it has 
shocked so many thoughtful Englishmen in the retrospect. 
But on this point he retracts no opinion. 

Nevertheless he could not always escape the charge of 
deserting his principles. This charge was freely made 
against him by the acrid Liberalism of the next reign, which 
in general accepted Schén’s representation of the Stein- 
Hardenberg period. The strongest fact adduced in proof 
was that one of his greatest admirers, Kunth, had been so 
much shocked by his defence of guilds, that in order to 
conceal the apostasy from posterity, he had committed to 
the flames on his death-bed all the letters he had received 
from Stein in the course of twenty-five years. That the 
letters were burnt is true, but there must have been some 
other reason for burning them, for his controversy with 
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Stein on guilds took place in 1826, and would have been 
sufficiently concealed by burning the letters of three years. 
There is no doubt however that Kunth was annoyed by 
Stein’s defence of guilds, and that he did appeal against it 
to the Emancipating Edict and the Political Testament. 
Thus, on receiving from Stein a paper on guilds, written by 
Lamennais in the Drapeau Blanc, he writes as follows: 


On the paper in the Drapeau Blanc I should like to be silent, but I will 
not since it comes from you. But I cannot make the use of it you wish, nor 
any use at all. For my own sake I cannot. I hold and shall firmly hold to 
the principles on which our greatest laws since 1807 have been grounded, the 
Edict abolishing serfdom, the Town Ordinance, &c., and to the views of the 
noble Turgot, your intellectual kinsman, to the experiences of such men as 
Chaptal, Jotiy, and many others, Germans among them, and to my own for so 
many years. Who knows the Abbé de Lamennais? / don’t! But nothing is 
easier than to pen in the study an unctuous pietistic declamation and construct 
a priori a condition of things which never did nor could exist....I only wish your 
Excellency would not talk to me on this subject, or else stick to the principles 
you avowed formerly and in your Political Testament, principles to which the 
great majority of your true admirers would be deeply distressed to see you 
unfaithful ; all the more as you have been unconnected with the Administration 
for fourteen years, and therefore cannot fully understand the practical work- 
ing of the principle, which you were the first to bring into life among us. 


In the last sentence probably the sting lies. The prac- 
tical effect of Stein’s words at the moment was what pained 
his old supporters. The words might be defensible and he 
might prove that he had changed no opinion, and yet, 
uttered just then, they might promote the Reaction in a way 
which he in his retirement could not understand. He might 
speak as a political philosopher, but he would be listened 
to as a practical politician. 

Kunth died in 1829. In his last letter to Stein he wrote 
thus: “At the beginning of November twenty-five years 
will have passed since our acquaintance began. Ina very 
short time I had come to regard you as the model of a 
statesman, but very soon too, and ever more and more, I 
learnt to honour and love you as a noble character, and in 
this feeling I have been confirmed by your last letter.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
REACTION. 


WHEN we have learned what view Stein took of the 
leading political questions of the new era there is little more 
to be said of politics. We have only to mark the stages by 
‘which Prussia passed out of the Stein-Hardenberg period 
and Stein’s alienation from public life became complete and 
final. 

It is not worth while to linger over the interviews which 
Stein had with Altenstein, when he came in 1817 into West- 
phalia to interrogate public opinion, nor over memorials on 
the position of the Estates, which were presented to Har- 
denberg early in 1818, when he visited the Rhine country, 
signed by the noblesse of Jiilich, Cleve, Berg and Stein’s 
old County Mark, also by those of Minster, although Stein 
signed some of them and was busily occupied for some time 
in the preparation of them. The hopefulness of these years 
was overclouded by the spread of reaction in the course of 
1818. As the murder of the Duke of Berri brought reaction 
to a crisis in France, so and about the same time was it an- 
nounced to the world in Germany by a startling occurrence. 
Though this occurrence did not bring Stein’s name before 
the public, yet it affected closely some whom he knew, and, 
we may Say, his own circle. 

When the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle met in the autumn 
of 1818, there was circulated among the members of it, ina 
manuscript form, a pamphlet entitled Mémoire sur l’état 
actuel de Allemagne, of which the author was the Molda- 
vian, Alexander v. Stourdza. It advanced a step further the 
work which had been commenced by that of Schmalz on 
Political Societies. I give some specimens of its style. 
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Germany is in the bosom of peace; but is she at rest? ... We content 
ourselves with adducing a few facts which have happened within the last few 
years, the sect of Poschel, their fancies and fanatical assemblies, the rising at 
Breslau, the Wartburg disturbances, the bloody dispute of the students at 
Gottingen, the last religious troubles in Saxony, the popular ferment in Suabia, 
and the refusal to pay the public taxes: more than all this the surprising 
phenomenon of emigrations whose course in all directions has scarcely been 
interrupted up to this day; all these facts unhappily concur to refute the as- 
sertions of those who instead of looking the evil, real as it is, in the face ob- 
stinately persist in denying its existence. 


He then assigns three causes for this inquietude. 


(1) The universal displacement of individuals and of social classes: an im- 
mediate effect of the Revolution. 

(2) The indefiniteness and dissolution of the religious ideas which, as they 
are the first need of suffering humanity, have become the principal weapon of 
passion and error. 

(3) The ever-increasing sins of public education which, passing all bounds, 
have become of such magnitude that even the most complete fabric of legisla- 
tion and administration can scarcely any longer remedy them. 


From the first of these evils he finds to have followed 


“ (1) an undefined unsatisfied craving for activity which must find its object 
within its own province, if it is not to spend itself without end on the outward 
world; (2) a striving in the enlightened classes of society after the political 
union of Germany; (3) a clearly expressed discontent in the lower orders, who 
are weary of changing their masters, and overwhelmed by the burden of a too 
complicated administration, which is far more burdensome than useful to 
populations. This incubus (he adds) has been a legacy of the French to Ger 
many. 


Under the head of dissolution of religious ideas he re- 
marks: 


In some parts of Germany the Chnstian Church has fallen into a con- 
dition of lukewarmness and lethargy of internal discipline which offers a 
melancholy contrast to the restless activity it displays in its external relations. 
In other parts the Church has become nothing more than an educational in- 
stitute. ; 


But the author reserves his most telling blow for the 
abuses of education. Preparatory education, he says, is not 
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ill furnished in Germany, but it only works on the passive 
mass in which Revolutions never begin: 


In Germany everything centres in studies. Poor day-labourers often deny 
themselves necessaries in order to see their children go to the Universities. 
And what are these Universities in the present time? Gothic medieval ruins 
inconsistent with the institutions and wants of the age in which we live, cor- 
porations without fixed type, forming an wnperium in imperio, they are pos- 
sessed with a spirit of caste and with an inherited presumption which only 
serve to bewilder the young and mislead public opinion. The Universities, 
archives of all the errors of the age, are ever reproducing and immortalising, 
so to speak, all false theories, all erroneous and deceptive doctrines, when 
contemporaries have mostly been undeceived by a painful experience. They 
are the absolute arbitresses, who determine the future of a nation, and no 
Government calls them to account either for the matter or the form of their 
system of doctrine. In a condition of absolute lawlessness, they approach 
nearer every moment to the abyss of a total dissolution, and if anything yet 
sustains them it is on the one side the tempting charm of so-called ‘academic 
freedom,”’ and on the other the singular practice of many German Govern: 


ments which persist in regarding a University as a finance speculation which ! 


gives them the welcome opportunity of attracting money into their country. 

In return for this everything is allowed at the Universities. The young, 
freed from the customary control of laws, plunge into all the excesses which 
can be suggested by intellectual anarchy and corruption of morals. They be- 
gin their career not with the recognition and practice of obedience which alone 
can teach them properly in time to govern, but at the very age of obedience 
they learn to allow themselves everything, to try every experiment so as in 
riper years to be manly, to think nothing sacred, and in case of need to upset 
everything. The teachers, for their part, trained in the same maxims and the 
same school, think of nothing in their profession of public instructor but their 
fees and popularity among their pupils. In such hands theology becomes the 
adversary of religion, hermeneutic is simply the desecration of holy Writ, 
medicine presumes in the region of physiology to penetrate with the scalpel 
of the anatomist into the sanctuary of the soul, and the science of law ends 
by admitting the right of the stronger. A fundamental reform of the system 
of education can alone arrest the evil at its source and secure better times 
for Germany. Multitudes of voices are raised to demand this indispensable 
reform. 


He goes on to demand several alterations, of which the 
following are the most important: 


(x) Suppression of those academical privileges which may have had im- 
portance in the middle ages, but are inconsistent with the present condition of 
states. (2) Substitution of municipal for academic police. (3) Fixed course of 
studies, course for each definite vocation. 
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Then follows an attack on the freedom of journalism. 

This pamphlet was important on two accounts. First 
because it was understood, and soon even avowed, to ex- 
press the opinion of Alexander; secondly, because of the 
vast influence over the German mind which the Universities 
exerted, and their singularly morbid condition at the time. 
It might well be considered an insult to the nation that a 
foreign Prince should meddle thus with its internal affairs, 
and propose in a Congress of Sovereigns to put restrictions 
upon its liberty. Stein would by natural spirit be inclined 
to take this view, but as an old statesman of the Holy Roman 
Empire, he may perhaps have remembered that Germany 
had long submitted to the influence both of France and 
Russia, and besides this his relations to Alexander and his 
sense of the debt which Germany owed to him would dis- 
pose him to more patience. He went to Aix-la-Chapelle at 
Alexander’s invitation. Gnéisenau had written in June en- 
treating him to use his influence to divert the Czar from the 
revolutionary schemes he believed him to be meditating. 
“Only a voice like yours has a full influence upon him. Liv- 
ing in voluntary retirement you cannot be accused of ambi- 
tious views, and you have speech in abundance and can 
command the most varied expression in the language in 
which alone the Emperor thinks and writes.” But in fact 
Alexander was just then exposed to the opposite danger. 
He was in that phase when a liberal despot discovers that 
after all it is his trade to be a king. He showed Stein 
Stourdza’s MS. and asked his opinion of it. Stein answered 
that there were good things in it, but that it was one-sided 
and more eloquent than solid, and he went on to argue that 
whatever might be said against the Press and the Universi- 
ties the Governments might fairly be charged with having 
broken their promises, and that the Prussian Government, 
most forward in promises, had performed nothing, since 
Hardenberg’s visit to the Rhine, so much celebrated, had 
led to no results, Alexander undertook to speak to the 
King about it, and said that liberal ideas must be encour- 
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aged, but that Governments must take the lead and main- 
tain their reputation. This was his old language, but he 
who had just dictated Stourdza’s pamphlet must have used 
it with some insincerity. 

Stein however does not seem to have sympathised much 
in the indignation of the scholastic world against Stourdza’s 
attack. He felt with Government rather than with the Uni- 
versities, and had been for some time past writing and 
speaking of the Jena Professors almost in the very tone of 
Stourdza. An unexpected occurrence confirmed him in his 
unfavourable opinion. Just as when Stein was at Gottingen 
the enthusiastic students had made a bugbear of Wieland 
as the corrupter of literature, so, faithful to their traditional 
ways of thinking, they now treated Kotzebue as the incarna- 
tion of all that was evil. His German History had been 
committed to the flames at the Wartburg festival. And at 
this moment he appeared as something more mischievous 
than a sentimentalist or a poetaster. He had been more 
than once in his life in Russian employ, and had lately been 
suspected of acting as a Russian spy upon the Liberal jour- 
nalists of Germany. Now he announced in his Literary 
Weekly that Stourdza’s pamphlet was to his knowledge 
official. A theological student at Jena, pupil of those very 
Professors whom Stourdza may have had principally in view, 
avenged the cause of the German Universities. Karl Sand 
was a member of the original Students’ Society (Burschen- 
schaft) of Jena, and had been deeply moved by the cere- 
monies of the Wartburg festival. The exaltation of his 
mind was perhaps not different from that of Stein’s contem- 
poraries at Géttingen nearly half a century before, but it 
was more dangerous, because it followed so close upon a 
war in which the young Hamlets of the German Universities 
had accustomed themselves for the first time to decisive 
action. He visited Kotzebue at Mannheim on March 23rd, 
1819, and plunged a dagger into his heart, exclaiming, 
“Take that, you poisoner of souls!” It was not so much 
perhaps the act as the enthusiastic approval, or at least 
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apology, which it found: from scholars and professors of 
grave character, that showed how morbid was the condition 
of that strange world, the overgrown and over-excited brain 
of Germany, which was composed by the Universities. Re- 
action at once set in decisively, and Hardenberg when he 
heard the news exclaimed, “Henceforth a Constitution for 
Prussia is impossible.” 

But Hardenberg was not converted to the reaction him- 
self, and Stein in like manner holds fast the faith that 
Prussia’s safety lies in going forward. Both statesmen alike 
must have perceived that such excesses were proofs of the 
new vitality, as much as of the immaturity, of public spirit; 
both alike must have been conscious that they could not 
condemn them too harshly without passing sentence on 
their own policy of provoking the people to political action. 
Stein wrote thus to Capodistrias on August gth: 


Since we parted in last autumn many occurrences have taken place which 
trouble all the friends of order and legality. Murders elevated to the rank of 
patriotic actions, crimes caused by the perverse application of noble and 
venerable principles, heroic exaltation misled to the commission of a deed of 
shocking perfidy, a conspiracy of the teachers of youth to imbue them with 
principles destructive of moral, religious, and social order, and to be applied 
in the most detestable manner—all together is enough to drive to despair those 
who sincerely desire the welfare of humanity as far as it is possible and attain- 
able in this life. | 


A sentence which shows how verbosely Stein, usually so 
sparing of words, can write at times! He goes on: 


It is however to be remarked that the very excess to which the evil has so 
rapidly risen has hastened the discovery of it as well as the application of 
antidotes and the possibility of checking its advance, that it excited universal 
detestation, and that even many writers, such as Steffens at Halle and Menzel 
at Breslau, have exposed it openly and attacked the principles on which it 
rests, that general feeling is alarmed at the abyss to which a faction would 
hurry it, that there begins to be a conviction that the constitutional prinaples 
of 1789, which would regenerate everything, are false, and that we must start 
from a historical point and improve, complete, not overturn. 


. We have here a kind of avowal of Whiggism; we shall 
see by what immediately follows that it is the Whiggism of 
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Lord Grey, not the unprogressive Whiggism of the eigh- 
teenth century: 


A constitution reared on this basis, at once restoring and improving the 
past and reviving the genuine original spirit of the institution, will satisfy the 
great majority, secure the throne by rallying round it the great interests of 
property and of the real citizens; it will confide to them the discussion and in 
part the execution of the laws, and assign a fixed and closed area to the wild 
unrest of bitter agitation that has mastered men’s minds. 

Nothing shows better the beneficial effect of institutions of this kind in 
Germany than the history of those which have been created in Bavaria and at 
Carlsruhe; in spite of the newness of the situation the general result is good, 
and the effects have either been positively beneficial or promised a better 
future. Institutions like these, better than the best organised secret police or 
the most rigorous and watchful control, destroy the influence of the agitators, 
whether they are interested pamphleteers, fantastic conceited savants, or 
rogues who hope to make profit out of the confusion. 

I do hope therefore that the Prussian Government, while making use of the 
legal means for suppressing disturbance, will at the same time not retrograde 
but gratify the wishes of a people which gave its ruler proofs of fidelity and 
boundless devotion in adversity, although the adversity was caused by the 
counsels of Ministers who had neither seriousness nor principles. The nomi- 
nation of Humboldt has given much confidence, his principles are known, 
he has thought much on constitutional questions, the results he has arrived 
at are sound, and will be beneficial if they are put in practice, provided all is 
not checked and marred by the impotent pride of some, the timidity or exag- 
geration of others, 


This letter seems really addressed to the Czar, who is 
expected after reading it to use his influence with Frederick 
William. It is sufficient to prove how earnestly Stein clung 
to his reforming views in the time of general reaction. His 
language is in fact precisely that of Lord Grey. Unfor- 
tunately Whiggism of this type began to be unfashionable 
in Germany at the very moment that its vogue began in 
England. Stein wrote thus about the time when it began to 
be said at Holland House that the moment was come for 
pressing the question of Parliamentary Reform; but just 
when reaction drew to an end in England it recovered fresh 
force in Germany, as indeed might be expected from the 
general fact pointed out above, that the war-spirit which in 
England was connected with Conservatism, was in Prussia 
connected not less closely with Liberalism. 

10* 
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Reaction now comes in with a flood. The period of Re- 
form in Prussia, which began with the Peace of Tilsit, and 
of which this book has traced the history, nears its end. 
The transition approaches when Prussia loses her distin- 
guishing mark, that Reform with her is conducted by the 
Government, and that the people, so far as they interfere in 
politics at all, are Conservative. Very soon this state too 
falls into the ordinary groove, and in the next age the 
Hohenzollerns, like the Habsburgs or the Bourbons, are 
seen defending themselves against the encroachments of a 
discontented nation. 


Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly dying fire. 


But it is not without a struggle that Prussia descends to 
the lower level. Hardenberg, who never wanted courage, 
though it seems to have been his principle to make any con- 
cession rather than resign his office, was still at the head of 
affairs, and we find him as late as August 15th writing in 
quite the old tone to Stein: 


Why cannot we work together? I should like to ask your advice on so 
many subjects and readily acknowledge you as my master in finance, though 
I am heretic enough to think that healthy common sense is worth more even 
in this department than the deepest learning. You have been abundantly 
furnished with the former by our good mother Nature, and you combine the 
latter with it. This is certainly not common, for I have daily experience that 
learning is much oftener associated with selfishness and a conceit of infallibility 
that ruins everything. 


But in this very month the deliberations at Carlsbad took 
place, in which reaction for all Germany and for Prussia 
among the German states was reduced to a system. The 
result of them was the creation of a Commission to sit at 
Mainz, and inquire into the revolutionary agitations and 
democratic associations which were believed to exist every- 
where. This Commission was to be dependent only om the 
Confederation, to have power to carry on its investigations 
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in every federal state, and even to make arrests throughout 
Germany and carry off its prisoners to Mainz. At the same 
time what is now called a Culture War was commenced. As 
lately the Catholic Church, so in 1819 the Universities were 
the object of jealousy. The Professors were placed under 
a strict censorship, and combinations among the students, 
particularly the Society called the Burschenschaft, were 
forbidden, while an engagement was taken by each federal 
state not to give asylum in its Universities to the professors 
or students expelled from the Universities of another state. 
All books of less than twenty sheets were subjected to a 
censorship, and each state was to be responsible to the other 
states and to the Confederation for any attacks upon their 
honour or safety which might be made within its territory. 
Conferences were appointed to be held among the German 
Ministers at Vienna, in order to settle the interpretation of 
the celebrated 13th Article of the Act of Confederation; 
which Conferences actually took place at the beginning of 
the next year (1820). 

These Resolutions did not indeed reveal for the first 
time that Germany was no land of liberty, but they were 
none the less serious and alarming on that account. They 
brought to light the enormous miscalculation that had been 
made in the composition of the German Confederation. For 
what purpose had that Confederation been designed? For 
the purpose—nothing can be more certain—of strengthen- 
ing the states of Germany against foreign enemies, and of 
protecting them against the danger of a new Napoleon. 
That it would be very difficult to make such a Confederation 
effective was foreseen from the first. No one was proud of 
the settlement of Germany made at Vienna, but at the same 
time it was only for feebleness, for probable ineffectiveness 
that it was criticised. What came to light at Carlsbad was 
that, however ineffective it might be for its original object, 
it was extremely efficient for another object which had 
never been contemplated. It would never protect the 
country against foreigners, but it would serve to protect the 
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Sovereigns against their subjects. It appeared now as a 
powerful League of Monarchs to resist the demands, rea- 
sonable or unreasonable, of the active party which the 
Anti-Napoleonic Revolution had left behind it. Just as the 
Balance of Germany in the 18th century had been a sort of 
reflexion in miniature of the Balance of Europe, so the new 
German system set up at Vienna reflected that Alliance of 
the European Sovereigns which is somewhat inaccurately 
spoken of as the Holy Alliance. Particularly surprising is it 
to see what authority the Confederation is able to exert over 
Prussia. Frederick William I. and Frederick the Great had 
been absolute enough within their own dominions; it had 
troubled them but little what conclusa might pass the Diet 
at Regensburg. But the Federal Assembly at Frankfurt 
calls the Prussian Government to account, forbids it to pro- 
ceed in the path of constitutional reform, and summons its 
subjects before the tribunal of its Commission of Inquiry at 
Mainz! 

This coup @état was followed by a Ministerial change at 
Berlin, which is like a fainter reflexion of the fall of Stein in 
1808. Frederick William is now oppressed by Metternich 
and the Confederation as he had then been oppressed by 
Napoleon. Again he makes concessions and parts with his 
strongest Ministers. W. v. Humboldt has now to resign and 
the Wittgenstein party gains the upper hand, Hardenberg 
effacing himself —and this time for good—as he had been 
obliged to do for a while at the beginning of 1812. The 
crisis however was not a very violent one, as indeed it could 
hardly be, considering the great moderation of Humboldt’s 
opinions and character. He gives the following account of 
it to Stein, in a letter dated Berlin, March 20th, 1820. 


I have refrained from saying to you through the post anything about 
public affairs or myself so far as Iam connected with them. AW ox, letters 
are opened, and even if our letters contain nothing m itself serious still it is un- 
comfortable to think that we are read by others. As to my dismissal from the 
service the only really important thing to sayis that it had no definite or single 
ground (I mean no single quarrel or the like). I have, however, from the 
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moment of my arrival—and I am sure your Excellency will think this quite 
natural—separated myself from the Chancellor. I cannot help disapproving 
his manner of administration, and personally he has given me the fairest 
grounds for complaint. ... My reports have often contained criticism on what 
has been done, though without mention of the Chancellor. Much of this has 
reached the King. ... Beyme and Boyen agreed with me and the Ministers 
often adopted our views. All this together brought the Chancellor to the con- 
clusion and firm conviction that he or I must give way; he has said this with 
little disguise and represented it so tothe King. This is the plainaccount of the 
matter. We three Ministers who agree did no doubt also send in to the King 
memoirs against the Carlsbad Resolutions, but that was a month before and 
did not even serve as a pretext for our dismissal. ... But I do not doubt that 
all means are taken to excite suspicion against me in respect of the democratic 
agitation. Directly indeed this is impossible, since Iam never named in the 
numerous papers that are seized. But as I cannot approve the measures that 
are taken against the evil, real and great as it certainly is, and as, though I 
never talk of it in public, I have always said so in the proper place as 
Minister, this is exaggerated and misconstrued..... I too think that the real 
and threatening danger is democratical opinions and loosening of the bands of 
obedience and respect. But against this there is only one radical preventive, 
justice and wisdom in administration; a Government is never attacked till it 
exposes vulnerable points itself... . Your Excellency bids me not bury myself 
too much in antiquity and remember the claims the time still has uponme. I 
shall never evade them; but at the same time I can never take part in busi- 
ness with the Chancellor again. I have lately seen that he is not indisposed 
to a reconciliation, but no, in no case! If circumstances should alter some 
years hence, I shall then be much older, and your Excellency knows my 
opinion, which I am sure is yours also, that one should not totter straight out 
of the office into the grave. 


If Hardenberg was forced to efface himself the victory of 
Reaction could not but affect Stein also. Little as they now 
cooperated, they were alike opposed to the Reaction, it was 
their common policy that was now renounced, it was the age 
which is inscribed with their united names that now comes 
within sight of its end. It cost us some trouble to ascertain. 
why Stein did not return to public life in 1815, and probably 
through the four years that followed he continued to look 
upon public affairs as his province, and both to expect and 
desire to take office again, for his friend Gagern remarks 
that he found it difficult to resign himself to private life. But 
up to 1819 the political atmosphere had been one which he 
could breathe. Reforms, Constitutions were still talked of, 
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and if the language of alarm was often used this did not in 
itself offend him, and at times he used it himself. At least 
it was used freely among his own intimates, as this letter of 
Humboldt’s shows, and it is only when the old irritation is 
revived by Niebuhr’s lugubriousness that he breaks out pet- 
tishly, “1 cannot understand this! Herr Niebuhr is always 
prophesying wild outbreaks of democracy!” or asserts con- 
fidently, “‘It is an utterly mistaken view to think that the 
mass of the German population has a democratic tendency ; 
that appears in our savanis, our pamphieteers, our beardless 
youths, but nowhere in the people, the noblesse, citizens 
and peasants.”* He does not complain of alarms nor even 
acts of repression, but he has always firmly held to the po- 
licy of 1808, so far as to regard Reform as the best antidote 
against Revolution and the Government as the legitimate 
leader in innovation. It was this position which was now 
abandoned by the Government, and to Stein, who had no 
talent for effacing himself, the change must have come like 
an intimation that his public life was probably over. 

We hear that at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, No- 
vember, 1818, Stein, sitting next to Gentz at a dinner-party, 
confided to him that he was thoroughly sick of politics and 
should withdraw from them entirely, and that he meant to 
do something for the original documents of German History. 
The Reaction had not then decisively triumphed, but doubt- 
less Stein saw that its triumph was at hand, for at that very 
Congress he had to report to the Czar on Stourdza’s pam- 
phlet. Here then we are allowed at last to relax our atten- 
tion to politics, while we inform ourselves about the last 
great enterprise which Stein ever undertook, an enterprise 
in a field in which he had not till then won laurels. 

It was always with difficulty that Stein tore himself from 
politics, and when he did so he always took refuge in his- 
tory. The sanctuary that was closed to Sir Robert Walpole 
stood wide open to him. His experience of affairs had not 


* Stein’s Notes (written early in 1819) on Niebuhr’s Scheme of Reform, 
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made him sceptical about historical records nor yet indiffer- 
ent to them. Nay, there seemed always a certain corre- 
spondence between the periods of history which he selected 
for study and the sort of history he had last been making. 
After his downfall in 1808, and what seemed the final defeat 
of Europe in 1809, he entered upon a minute study of the 
French Revolution, as though to inquire “how first division 
rose,” or in what way the destruction of civilisation, as it 
seemed to him, had been so speedily accomplished. 

In his second period of activity he had had his share in 
a mighty achievement. The German nationality had been 
raised actually from the dead, and lived and breathed once 
more with a fresh vigour such as it had seldom known under 
the old Empire. It was evident that after all Germany was 
reserved for a great future, and again his mind went to work 
in the same way. He brooded over the causes of this new 
phenomenon; he became eager to know in what this too 
had had its origin, and we can fancy that this inquiry, so full 
of pride and likely also to be so useful, seized his attention 
much more strongly than the former one. 

It was not, as we have seen, till 1819 that he thought of 
abandoning public life for these inquiries, but it is certain 
that he began them in 1815. If the discouraging aspect of 
German affairs in the latter year decided his resolution, it 
had been originally inspired by their glorious appearance 
about the time of Waterloo. Let the reader call to mind 
the meeting of Stein and Goethe in July, 1815, and their 
visit to Cologne in company. Then it was, at the highest 
moment of German fortune, when everything that had ever 
been done by Germans seemed doubly interesting and im- 
portant; then it was that, after Stein had entered into Bois- 
serée’s enthusiasm for the great German cathedral, and had 
striven to enlist Goethe’s interest in his schemes, he took 
the poet back to Nassau for the Sunday, and there confided 
to him that he had a design of collecting and editing the 
sources of German history. The association of ideas is 
easily seen. German history, like Cologne Cathedral, had 
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come to wear quite a new appearance since the series of 
victories which had just been completed at Waterloo. 

It is observable that once before when the prospects of 
the Fatherland had been for a time unusually bright, the 
taste for German history had in like manner been awakened. 
This was in the early part of the 16th century, when under 
Maximilian the nation had made some approach to unity, 
and the Humanists were asserting its independence in the 
field of culture. The works of Tacitus and Velleius were 
then newly discovered, and the German imagination was 
full of the name and deeds of Arminius. Emperors in those 
days paid solemn visits to the tomb of the horned Siegfried 
at Worms, national poets and historians were brought to 
light out of the dust of old libraries, and the praises of the 
Ghibellines as the champions of the nation against the Pa- 
pacy were zealously celebrated. The Reformation strength- 
ened this feeling, and the middle of the 16th century is the 
period noted by bibliographers for the first collections of the 
monuments of German History. But the past lost its bright- 
ness again as soon as the clouds began to gather over the 
present. Now came the refusal of the Emperors to lead the 
German nationality forward in the paths of evangelical reli- 
gion; there arose an unexpected complication; the counter- 
reformation set in, and Germany drifted slowly into the 
abyss of the Thirty Years War. In the next age the nation, 
as it gradually recovered from its ruin, was found to have 
contracted a way of regarding itself unlike the patriotic self- 
complacency of other nations, or of itself in happier times. 
And as it had lost its pride, so it had lost all pleasure in its 
own history. Beyond local history and the history of sepa- 
rate German states, in which something was done and a 
Leibnitz, for instance, began a collection of the Antiquities 
of Brunswick, there was little cultivation of history among 
the Germans, except as a subdivision of the Faculty of Juris- 
prudence at the Universities. 

In the middle of the 18th century a contempt for the 
Middle Ages, to which Voltaire gave the most extravagant 
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expression, prevailed in almost every country, but both in 
France and England there was far more pride in the national 
achievements, far more historical feeling than in Germany. 
As the mother country of the Reformation Germany had ne- 
cessarily a quarrel with the medieval period, and at the 
same time as the country in which the Reformation had led 
to the most calamitous results she could take little pleasure 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. Hence she seems passively 
to have acquiesced in the fashionable repudiation of the so- 
called dark ages, and in the belief that in public affairs rea- 
son and common sense were the growth of the 18th century, 
Klopstock can find no materials for patriotic poetry nearer 
than Arminius. In the popular imagination there lived only 
some image of Luther and of Frederick the Great. 

But such a death and resurrection as Germany had now 
experienced could not but be followed by a glorification. In 
1806 the Holy Roman Empire had ceased to exist. “Men 
are we and must grieve when but the shade of that which 
once was great is passed away”—and if men.could not but 
do so, how much more Germany! The mourners round the 
grave of the Empire were the Romantic School; they saw 
now for the first time all the virtues of the deceased. The 
Middle Ages had not been “dark” but grey with a fascinat-. 
ing twilight. In them the arts had grown up under the nur- 
ture of religion, under which alone art can live. They were 
the age of architecture, and if not actually of the greatest 
painting and poetry, yet of the incubation of both. This 
time ancient Germany was not praised at the expense of the 
Papacy, but the Papacy itself was extolled as the master in- 
stitution of the Middle Ages. Out of this movement there- 
fore came the great conversions, when Count Stolberg, Frie- 
drich Schlegel, Zacharias Werner went over to the Catholic 
Church. 

But I suppose this reaction, caused solely by a sense of 
loss, would, in the natural course of things, have soon died 
away and men would have reconciled themselves to the pre- 
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which brought the German nationality back to life in victory 
and glory. Two sorts of love, the love of the dead and the 
love of the living, were then blended to form an over- 
mastering devotion. It is at this second stage that Stein 
joins hands with the Romantic School. 

Stein belonged to the class of society which naturally 
furnished recruits to Romanticism. Coming from a home 
which was filled with memories of the old Empire and the 
old faith, he might not unnaturally have shared the feelings 
of Stolberg or La Motte Fouqué. But Romanticism as it 
was preached by its apostles was not a creed for practical 
men. In Stein’s correspondence we find no echo at all of 
the sentiments with which the Schlegels and Tieck and 
Wackenroder and Novalis had filled the literature of the 
day. No sentimental regrets, no mysticism, no romance! 
If ever he looks back to the times of the Hohenstauffen, as 
sometimes he does, it is for the perfectly plain reason that 
in those days Germany had a more powerful unity than it 
has had since. And what is more to our immediate purpose, 
if he conceives an interest in the historical records of the 
Middle Ages it is not that he may galvanise a dead system, 
not that he may indulge in any “Heart-Outpourings of an 
Artist Monk,” nor even, so far as appears, that he may 
vindicate the Middle Ages from the misrepresentations to 
which they have been exposed, but purely—since Germany 
is evidently destined to a new lease of greatness—that he 
may lay a solid foundation for German History. 

The work he now undertook proved almost as solid and 
successful as the Emancipating Edict or the Town Ordinance. 
The Monumenta Germaniae have now been in building for 
more than fifty years, and their present editor reckons that 
they will take another half century to complete. They may 
be considered to have founded the serious study of the 


: Middle Ages for Germany if not for Europe at large, and in 


doing so to have dissipated for ever that Voltairian mis- 


' conception of the past which made the study of history in 
the last century rather mischievous than useful. They have 
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realised to the full extent his design, and if they have not 
justified the dreams of the romanticists or exhibited the 
Middle Ages as a kind of golden age, in these dreams it 
does not appear that he had ever any share. 

It ought not to be overlooked that Stem did not even 
now belie the strictly practical tendency of his whole life. 
This scientific undertaking grew out of a practical difficulty 
which had encountered him in trying to perform his duty, 
and it is observable that the case had been closely similar 
in 1809, when he entered upon the former studious period 
of his life. At that time he was educating his daughter 
Henriette, and as she was apparently to pass her life in 
servitude under the dominion of Napoleon it was essential 
that she should know the history of the French Revolution, 
out of which had sprung the power which had ruined her 
country. In 1815 Therese was old enough to study history ; 
out of her girl-friends a little class was formed at Nassau; 
and as it was now happily certain that their lives were to be 
passed in the bosom of a great and independent nation the 
history of Germany was naturally the subject selected. The 
teacher of this class was indeed no professional schoolmaster 
or professor; Stein himself, in consideration that he was 
Therese’s father, would venture to become a historical lec- 
turer, and these girls would hear the growth of Germany 
explained by the old Imperial Knight, a representative by 
his very birth of a thousand years of German history and 
himself in addition the regenerator of the Prussian Monarchy 
and the founder of the doctrine of German unity. But con- 
sidering the presumption involved in assuming this part 
Stein intended to spare no pains in the preparation of his 
lectures. He applied to booksellers in Frankfurt and Stutt- 
gard, he applied personally to historians. But Therese 
should not be put off with second-hand information. He 
went to the original sources, and then he discovered what 
several savants of the eighteenth century (for instance the 
theologian Semler) had already remarked with regret, that 
what had been done for Italy by Muratori and for France by 
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the Congregation of St. Maur had not yet been done for 
Germany. True, a greater than Muratori or than Dom 
Bouquet had arisen in Germany about the same time to do 
the same work. Leibnitz himself had formed the plan of 
publishing the original documents, ut praesens aetas thesau- 
rum quendam relinquat: this work he said would be much 
more useful than a history written stylo eleganti et florido. 
He had himself published (1707—1711) Scriptores Rerum 
Brunswicensium, and out of his collections the Origines 
Guelficae had been later compiled by others (Ekkard, Hahn, 
Jung, Gruber, Scheidt); he had also produced the Annales 
Imperii Occidentis, covering the period from 768—1005, and 
pronounced by a good authority to be “a master-work which 
leaves all earlier performances far behind it.” But the 
divisions of Germany, the impossibility of raising money or 
procuring effective co-operation for any national purpose, 
had prevented Leibnitz from adding to his other laurels that 
of being the legislator for the department of history and at 
the same time Germany of the honour of taking the lead of 
ali nations in this department. In spite of Leibnitz she was 
now behind and not before France and Italy. His Annales 
Imperii Occidentis actually remained unpublished until they 
were presented to the world (1843—1846) by no other than 
Stein’s biographer and the Editor of the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae, Pertz. 

How then shall Therese learn the history of her country? 
Here we have the motive which led Stein to set in motion 
again his redoubtable organising talent and to summon all 
the learning of Germany to a vast work of research which 
will probably occupy a century. He writes to the Bishop of 
Hildesheim (date not given): 


Since my retirement from public affairs I have been animated by the wish 
to awaken the taste for German history, to facilitate the fundamental stady of 
it, and so to contribute to keep alive a love for our common country and for 
the memory of our great ancestors. It was also my purpose to endeavour that 
the multitude of documents dispersed by the revolution of the year 1803 might 
he carefully collected and preserved from destruction; this however depends 
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principally upon measures taken by the Governments and cahnot be accom- 
plished by the determination of individuals. But it is within the power ofa 
society of private lovers of their country and its history to bring into existence 
a convenient collection of original authorities, and to collect a fund to pay the 
learned men who may devote their time and strength to the enterprise, and in 


Sad 


this way to put the collection complete and cheap into the hands of the | 


student of history. 


I trust that in the course of this long biography the 


reader has learnt gradually to feel the grave and powerful 
simplicity which is Stein’s main characteristic. If so I need 
not pause to comment on what I have just related. It affords 
a glimpse into an educational method which will one day 


perhaps be better appreciated than it is now. That little } 


class of girls in the room at Nassau listening to the old 
statesman’s lectures on German history! And we are told 
that each hour he examined them in the matter of the last 
lecture. 


This statesman has struggled in past days against 


bureaucracy in the State; now he is casting the weight of 
his example against bureaucracy in education. Compare 
the teaching of history by a paid schoolmaster without 
either experience of practical politics or leisure for funda- 
mental study to the instruction of a father, who is not con- 
tent with his own vast experience and “a knowledge of his- 
tory such as few professors could boast,” but excuses him- 
self no trouble even though he is told that the means of 
acquiring trustworthy information do not exist. It reminds 
us of Chatham instructing his son, of the old Roman senators 
followed by their sons into the forum or the senate-house. 
Yet even they bestowed this care only upon sons. It is for 
a daughter that Stein devotes himself! 

Between the first conception of the undertaking in 1815 
and the disappointment of Stein’s political hopes in 1819 
the plan had not assumed any very definitive shape. In 
the summer of 1816 he had laid it before the learned world 
of Berlin who had welcomed it enthusiastically, but in their 
eagerness to secure the honour of it to Prussia had pro- 
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ceeded with such haste, drawing up their scheme and sub- 
mitting it at once to Hardenberg without even waiting for 
Stein’s approval, that they had defeated their own object, 
for Hardenberg had not been induced to regard the matter 
seriously. In the course of 1818 some first steps were taken. 
Stein sketched the plan of a society; a secretary was found 
in Biichler, an official of Baden, and the more important 
choice of an editor was also made. A certain Diimge, also 
of Badeh, who had edited the heroic poem Ligurinus, about 
the genuineness of which there has since been so much dis- 
pute, was the person chosen. Some subscriptions also were 
promised, Stein heading the list with 3000 florins, a sum 
twice as large as was subscribed by any one else. But the 
year of reaction 1819 must be considered as the birth year 
of the Society. On January 2oth Stein called a meeting of 
all interested at his house at Frankfurt, and at this meeting 
after an address from Stein the Society was formed, the 
appointments of Biichler and Diimge as Secretary and 
Editor ratified, and the celebrated motto of the Society 
chosen by Stein at the suggestion of Bitchler. The sig- 
nificance of its words, Sanctus amor patriae dat animum, can 
hardly be understood but by those who have observed how 
new and fresh was the feeling of patriotism ‘at that time in 
German breasts. The spring of the same year brought an- 
other occurrence which probably in the end ensured the 
success of the enterprise. The answers of the scholars 
whose assistance had been requested were now coming in. 
Schlosser, Riihs, Wilken, Dahlmann, Voigt gave their 
names, Dahlmann remarking “If your Excellency should at 
last, after so many have tried it, succeed in educating to 
faithful co-operation in a public cause the obstinate isola- 
tion of German authorship, posterity will assuredly be just 
enough to value this much higher than the work which is 
the result.” But among the letters which came was one 
which ran as follows—it was addressed to Biichler: 


It was with the liveliest joy that I received through your kind communica- 
tion intelligence of the formation of the Society for collecting the sources of 
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the medieval history of Germany. The great prospect which it opens for the 
history and life of our nation must be the strongest incentive to every one to 
contribute what he can to realise that prospect, so that advantage may be 
taken of those favourable circumstances which we have waited for so long, 
and it may not be said that the savants alone of Germany have remained un- 
influenced by the great days that have passed over us. Your flattering con- 
fidence shows me the way to participate in the work, and I feel bound to 
enter upon it. I should like, if other considerations do not interfere, to edit a 
part of the Documents of the Carolingian period, particularly: those of them 
which with the Collections of Laws and the Charters are the real foundation 
of the Carolingian History, and at the same time require to be mvestigated 
together, the Annales Nazariani, Tiliani, Petaviani, Fuldenses, Moissiacenses, 
Bertiniani, Mettenses, Eginhardi, and of the biographies those of Eginhard, 
Thegan, Nithard and the Lives of S. Boniface, S. Wala, Adhalard, in the Acta 
Sanctorum. If you should find it possible to entrust to me these, or according 
to the number of collaborators and the length of time allowed for the accom- 
plishment of the enterprise—fewer or more of the historians of that period, I 
should be able to send in at once an exact catalogue. 


With this business-like proposal enters into Stein’s 
biography the most important of the men who may be said 
to have formed his youngest school, his biographer and the 
future Editor of the Monumenta Germaniae,.G. H. Pertz. 
Assuredly it is an eminent name. Stein himself empha- 
tically pronounced that the merit of the success—such 
success as he lived to see—of the Monumenta belonged 
solely to Pertz, and he would accept for himself only the 
praise of having given the first impulse. A similar sentence 
is pronounced by the highest authority now living, Dr. 
G. Waitz, who writes, “In tracing the history of the Society 
for Early German History it is impossible not to recognize 
that it was a great gain when Pertz undertook the scientific 
guidance of the whole. Then first came unity and definite 
plan into endeavours which till then had been desultory and 
had taken the most conflicting directions.” It might be 
honour enough for one man to have guided successfully 
one of the greatest scientific enterprises ever undertaken, 
but Pertz has had the additional honour of producing in his 
Life of Stein the most important single work on another 
and a profoundly interesting period of German History. 

Though this year saw Pertz enrolled among the active 
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members of the Society, two more years passed before he 
rose to the supreme direction of it. It was not till April 
12th, 1822, that Stein did to Pertz what Frederick William III. 
for very similar reasons had done to himself in 1807, and 
created him dictator. He then wrote: 


Nothing is left but to commit the business to a man of sound learning, 
who, like another Muratori or Mabillon, will make it the serious business of a 
part of his life to edit the original authorities, and in special cases to get the 
help of other savan¢s as much as possible. Diimge in spite of his learning is 
quite incompetent to such an undertaking, through his narrowness, quarrel- 
someness and want of tact, he will limit himself to the editing of single writers 
of one period, and has for the present declared himself willing to undertake 
the Hohenstauffen period. In fact he is incapacitated for undertaking a whole 
period by want of a correct judgment to guide him in the selection of the 
authorities. 

Providence seems to have chosen you to carry out this enterprise, which 
supplies a serious want of our historical literature and will give you a claim to 
the gratitude of all Germany. You combine many qualifications for the work, 
inclination, earlier studies, two years’ residence in Vienna and Rome, manifold 
connexions, neighbourhood and use of the libraries of Hannover, Géttingen, 
Wolfenbiittel, neighbourhood of the savanis of those places and facility of re- 
sorting to their advice. 


The first meeting of Stein and his future biographer 
took place in 1820, and is described at length by the latter. 
On December 21st, 1819, Stein had written to him thus: 


You are known to me as a thorough investigator through your treatise on 
the Frankish Mayors of the Palace, and therefore it was with the greater 
pleasure that I received your announcement that you wished to undertake the 
editing of the writers of the Carolingian period. But it is necessary in such a 
critical edition to use the MSS. that are found in Germany, and of these 
particularly a great number is to be found in the Vienna library. I therefore 
propose that you should make up your mind to take up your residence in 
Vienna in order to use and inquire into the MSS. which are there in the Im- 
perial Library, the Society paying your expenses, and that you should return 
a definite answer to this proposal. 


Pertz replied on the 27th with a grateful acceptance, and 
the affair brought him to Nassau on April 28th, 1820. The 
first meeting of a great man with his biographer is always 
interesting, and therefore I extract most of Pertz’ descrip- 
tion: 
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Through Cassel, Giessen, and Wetzlar I reached Limburg on the 27th, 
then in the early morning along the forest road through Dietz and Holzapfel 
by the nobly situated Convent of Arnstein and the vineyards of the Lahn 
valley to Nassau. I stopped at the Red Lion and announced my arrival by a 
note to the Minister. It was the time of his bath; he appointed rr o’clock to 
see me and at the same time invited me to dinner. I went with a beating 
heart. I was conducted through several rooms adorned with pictures into the 
tower. There he sat in the chair by the writing-desk, great brow and nose, 
eyes bright and fine, cordiality in every feature. I was beckoned to a chair. 
I said, ‘‘It is one of the happiest days of my life when I am _ permitted 
personally to express to your Excellency my veneration,” and produced the 
letters J had brought. ‘‘ Have you got my letters?” he asked; ‘‘I sent them 
to Biichler by H. v. Anstetten with orders upon Hannover and Vienna.” I 
said, ‘“‘No.” ‘‘Then when did you set out from Hannover?” ‘‘On the 
evening of the a3rd.” ‘‘ My letter is of the rath.” He read out copies of 
them, and then began upon the Carolingian writers. ‘‘The Catalogues we 
have had yet will not do,’”’ he said, and then explained how he meant to get 
complete catalogues by societies for each period, and showed how my 
residence at Vienna would have the double object of consulting the MSS. and 
of inducing the savanzs of the place to form a close association for the time of 
the Suabian Emperors and Rudolf of Habsburg. While he presented the idea 
of the undertaking, that of awakening patriotism through a knowledge of the 
national history, he expressed himself about persons and things with the 
greatest openness, and after initiating me thus quickly into the situation of 
affairs and my own position he closed by saying, ‘‘I have had a room prepared 
for you here in the house; send for your luggage.” . . . At dinner his youngest 
daughter appeared. He asked after’Rehberg, after the Hannoverian Con- 
stitution; I gave ready, quick, and precise answers, and when the conversation 
passed to the separate features of it, he remarked with respect to the com- 
munal system, ‘‘Communes are either slavish or free: centralise, paralyse.” 
We spoke of the financial system, the land-tax, substitution in the Han- 
noverian Landwehr, the question of publicity of deliberations. After dinner 
we went into the garden, then out into the road, where the apple-trees were 
in full blossom, then on under the Nassau and the Stein to his farmhouse: he 
expressed a wish that I would edit the Merovingian as well as the Carolingian 
authors. I consented, and at the same time made further inquiries about the 
persons and relations with which I should have to do. He made no secret 
that he expected nothing of Diimge. We spoke of extending the scheme to 
the Laws and important charters: I urged it strongly, he was already in favour 
of it ... Returning from our walk we went into the tower again... . At tea 
Fraulein Henriette also appeared; I had brought a letter to her from her aunt 
Kielmansegge ; the conversation turned again on me and my presence. When 
the time of parting approached Stein made arrangements for helping me for- 
ward with my journey, gave me a letter to Biichler, and we parted in perfec 
mutual understanding. 


This description shows that Stein’s share in the great 
I1* 
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undertaking was by no means strictly confined to giving the 
first impulse, if by that expression be meant recommending 
it and helping it with money. It is plain that he entered 
into every detail and at least at that early stage settled 
every detail. Two years later no doubt Pertz had grown 
over his patron’s head, and assumed from that time the 
direction of the undertaking. The description also gives us 
a specimen of Pertz’ manner as a biographer. He was well 
qualified so far as industry and accuracy in the editing of 
documents are important qualifications in the biographer of 
a statesman. But he brings no special biographical apti- 
tude to the task. As in this description he notes nothing 
either in Stein’s appearance or conversation which would 
not equally have been noted by any other observer, so 
throughout his biography there is the same want of original 
observation. He collects the remarks which have been 
made by others upon Stein, but has scarcely any remarks of 
his own to offer. Stein scarcely seems to have sat to him. 
It is indeed not surprising that one who had the weight of 
the Monumenta Germaniae upon him should want the free- 
dom of mind necessary to make at the same time a first- 
rate biographer. 

The description suggests something else. We miss one 
figure in the family group. That year 1819 had changed 
much in Stein’s life. It closed the period of triumph which 
had opened in 1815. Nor did it only bring the disappoint- 
ment of hopes for Germany and the world and of prospects 
of further political achievement for Stein himself. It warned 
him also more feelingly of the arrival of the winter season, 
and showed him that the grand deliverance of 1815 had 
rescued for himself not life but only the remains of life, had 
saved him from the tempest only to throw him on the fiat 
and featureless shore of old age. In 1809 Stein had quoted 
that passage in Schiller’s Bell where the ruined man thanks 
Heaven that no dear head is missing in his family. But in 
1819 he heard in due course the funeral knell, and might 
have quoted again, 
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Ach! die Gattin ist’s, die theure, 
Ach es ist die treue Mutter. 

Frau vom Stein died on September rsth, 1819, at 
Nassau, in her 47th year. Her husband had been absent at 
Cappenberg and wrote from thence on August 30, “I shall 
not leave Cappenberg before the end of September.” His 
wife had been for some years an invalid, and had this 
summer a violent attack of dysentery. Marianne was with 
her, besides her daughters, and their reports were so reas- 
suring that on September 11th Stein still writes that he 
hopes to be in Nassau in the first days of October. Buta 
second message reported a sudden change, and he had 
only time to receive her last words and to see her die. 

He drew up a slight sketch of her life, which he caused 
to be printed at Frankfurt. Some sentences have been 
quoted from it above. It seems inspired by two feelings, 
first, a bitter sense of the trials which he had brought upon 
her by associating her with such a troubled lot as his own, 
secondly, gratitude to her for having allowed him to be 
patriotic and self-sacrificing when—so our knowledge of his 
early disappointment in her allows us to interpret his ex- 
pressions—her want of public feelings might easily have 
led her to try to drag him down. He goes through the 
whole series of trials which had fallen upon her, and which 
he believes had undermined her health. No sooner had 
she entered on her married life than she had to flee before 
the French and return to her father’s house, while her hus- 
band went to the Prussian head-quarters. The Peace of 
Basel did not save the property at Nassau from plunder. 
Jena drove her from “a position at Berlin which she greatly 
enjoyed.” Her husband’s first dismissal occurred at a mo- 
ment when the little Therese seemed at the point of death. 
This led to a journey of 150 German miles through country 
occupied by the enemy, and at the same time she lost a 
considerable part of her property (I suppose by the con- 
quest of Hannover). No sooner had she reached Nassau 
than her husband was seized with dangerous illness, and 
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before he was fully recovered he left her for an absence of 
13 months. No sooner were they re-united at the end of 
1808 than the stroke of Napoleon’s proscription fell, the 
husband was an outlaw, and the wife followed him into 
banishment. Even here she could not enjoy quiet. They 
were driven in 1809 from Briinn to Troppau. New separa- 
tion and new dangers began in 1812, and when next she 
saw her husband he was lying on a sick-bed at the Hotel 
zum Zepter at Breslau. 

This is indeed a melancholy narration, and if we add, 
what seems hinted, that she had with respect to public 
affairs only the common notions prevalent among her caste 
in Germany, we can understand the reflexion with which 
Stein concludes, and acknowledge that it is not exag- 
gerated: 


Had she been selfish or deaf to the dictate of duty and the voice of con- 
science she could have separated her fate from that of her husband, or in the 
various crises which she lived through with him, she might have counselled 2 
contemptible submission or a cowardly avoidance of new dangers. But she 
remained true to duty, trusting in God, and obeying the maxim selected 
by her in the time of misfortune and engraved on one of her rings, Bear and 


Forbear. 
“‘She has fought a good fight, she has finished her course, she has kept 


the faith.” 


Henceforth our narrative must move faster. It is true 
that eleven years still remain to be traversed, a period as 
long as that between 1804 and 1815, into which all Stein’s 
great achievements had been crowded. But he does not 
again accomplish anything memorable, and English readers 
cannot be expected to interest themselves in mere corre- 
spondence, about persons and things mostly strange to them. 
It may surprise us that a statesman’s public life should thus 
come to an end in his 63rd year, when his health is still 
strong and his energy and ambition unimpaired. Had Stein 
been an English statesman we should have had to tell of 
many speeches in the House of Lords, and probably after a 

‘few years of a return to office. It is otherwise in a country 
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withouta Parliament, where ministries are less often changed, 
and where only officials have any share in practical politics. 
Nevertheless, as we shall see, Stein does not yet quite lose 
the hope of a change of affairs which may be favourable 
to him. 

Since the opening of this book I have not had to tell of a 
pleasure tour taken by Stein. In his youth he had lounged, 
as he himself confesses, about Vienna when Maria Theresa 
was reigning; since then, though he had travelled a good 
deal, he had never travelled for pleasure. He was now led 
for the health of Henriette, which caused him anxiety after 
her mother’s death, to make a tour in Switzerland and Italy, 
which occupied him nearly a year between July, 1820, and 
June, 1821. Geneva was his first object, where he was to 
consult the physician Butigny. In the Swiss towns which 
he passed through, e. g. Constanz and St. Gallen, his eyes 
were open to see that which had now begun to interest him 
more than anything else, medieval manuscripts. But he also 
visited distinguished men, observed the social and economi- 
cal condition of the people, and deeply enjoyed the scenery. 
In speaking of the Genevese savants, Sismondi, Pictet, &c., 
he remarks that a young Italian jurist has recently come 
among them, a man full of intelligence and learning, Rossi; 
this is the unfortunate Papal Minister murdered in 1848. He 
also remarks that at Geneva even the ladies attend cours de 
lecture, and adds, “this makes their society agreeable.” | 
Henriette’s health soon improves, and the rest of the party ' 
is well, each member in his own way, “and the member 
who is 17 has one way, the member who is 63 another.” At 
the end of the summer he crossed the Simplon to Milan, and 
saw Italy for the first time. In Italian society, he remarks 
that “political ideas are now predominant, liberation from 
the rule of foreigners, league of Italian states, or untty of 
Jtaly,—these are the ideas which exclusively rivet and attract 
the attention of the educated class.” And what does he 
think of this idea of the unity of Italy, which might remind 
him of his own favourite idea of the unity of Germany?: 
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‘‘ How is it possible,” he asks, “for a problem which has re- 
mained unsolved since the fall of the Roman Empire to be 
solved in the present circumstances? To me it seems no- 
thing but the play of an excited imagination.” 


That was indeed a critical time in European History 
which Stein passed in a country where the crisis was 
peculiarly violent. In January of 1820 Revolution had begun 
in Spain, and in August the infection had spread to Naples. 
In the late autumn met the Congress of Troppau, and in the 
Circular Despatch of December 8th principles were an- 
nounced by Russia, Austria, and Prussia, which have come 
to be known by the name of the earlier Holy Alliance. The 
principle of Intervention was solemnly adopted. In the be- 
ginning of 1821 the Congress moved to Laibach, and in 
March the intervention in Naples took place. In the same 
month the military insurrection broke out in Piedmont, and 
this was crushed by the help of Austria in the month of 
April. The Declaration of the three Sovereigns, dated from 
Laibach, was written by Stein’s old comrade Pozzo di Borgo, 
and announced in loftier tones than ever the mission of the 
Great Powers to preserve Europe from anarchy, and the 
right of Governments to reserve to themselves the initiative 
in all reform. Most of these occurrences Stein watched from 
Rome, where he arrived in the middle of December, 1820, 
and remained till May 4th, 1821, making a short excursion 
to Naples in April. He must have watched them, not merely 
with the feelings of a politician, but with a closer interest, for 
his brother-in-law Count Walmoden commanded one wing 
of the Austrian army that marched to Naples. 


Except some vague feelings of indignation against the 
Holy Alliance, this remarkable convulsion of Southern 
Europe has left little impression upon our minds. It was a 
sort of repetition of the events of 1789, occurring this time 
in the two Bourbon Kingdoms which had not shared in the 
former Revolution, and ending as that might have ended if 
the policy of Pillnitz had been seriously meant and resolutely 
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carried out. “See now,” Metternich is said to have ex- 
claimed to Alexander, “what revolutions are when they are 
taken in time!” The resemblance is particularly striking in 
Spain, where the Bourbon accepts the Constitution just as 
Louis XVI. had done, but with an adroitness and a perfidy 
of which Louis was incapable gives it line, waits for reaction, 
and when the movement has disappointed one section of the 
nation and irritated another, throws himself into the arms of 
the foreigner. Scarcely any evidence remains to show with 
what sympathies Stein watched the conflict. Pertz remarks 
only that he “followed it with keen attention, but without 
expecting good results from the doings of secret societies, 
of Carbonari.” We are to remember that that alliance of 
Sovereigns which had now taken such a formidable shape 
was in a great degree the creation of his own energetic 
exertions at the beginning of 1813, and that one of the most 
conspicuous members of it, the Czar, was his benefactor, 
while he had fought all his life against the French Revolu- 
tion, which seemed reproduced in all its wildness in these 
Southern movements. At the same time the Alliance, as 
the German Confederation had done, now took another 
character, and Metternich was the soul of the new Coalition 
of Governments. Alexander had been converted by Metter- 
nich, and the interventions in Southern Europe corresponded 
closely with the policy of the Carlsbad Resolutions and the 
Vienna Conferences which had made German politics in- 
sufferable to Stein. Probably, therefore, he did not much 
approve of the Declarations of Troppau and Laibach. It is 
not likely however that he had the least sympathy with the 
revolutionary party. He had always justified his Liberalism 
in German politics by laying it down that the Germans were 
a peaceable, rational, moral and religious people. For this 
reason and for this reason only, he had recommended bold 
reforms and large concessions of liberty to the Germans. I 
fear he had not the same opinion of the Italians, nor pro- 
bably of the Spaniards. It is indeed likely enough that he 
thought too meanly of their qualifications for liberty, for of 
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all virtues Stein had the least tincture of those which are 
cosmopolitan. 

Another influence was at work which may probably have 
prejudiced him against the revolutionary cause. He renewed 
at Rome his acquaintance with Niebuhr, who was residing 
there as Prussian Ambassador, and who, at the time when 
Stein left again for Germany, was on the point of bringing to 
a close those important negotiations which resulted in the 
reorganization of the Catholic Church in Prussia by the Bull 
De Salute Animarum (July, 1821.) When we last saw Stein 
and Niebuhr together they found each other’s society in- 
sufferable. But there had been no definite ground of 
quarrel; they had been sundered only by incompatibility of 
temper; accordingly when they met again after an interval 
of more than seven years, Niebuhr, who had looked forward 
to the meeting with much perturbation, was relieved to find 
his old chief all cordiality and affection. It cannot be said 
that a reconciliation took place; perhaps the truth is that 
Stein, much less thin-skinned and self-conscious than his 
friend, had never been aware of any quarrel. Henceforth 
their old intimacy and correspondence begins again as 
though it had never been interrupted. But I think it would 
have been soon interrupted again if Stein had betrayed much 
sympathy with the Italian and Spanish movements. In those 
movements Niebuhr’s bugbear of Revolution took a form 
which really almost justified his chronic dread of a return of 
barbarism through anarchy. It is well known with what 
anxious energy he furthered and encouraged the Austrian 
intervention. His mind was full of the subject, and his 
position gave him the means of gaining the fullest informa- 
tion. Stein on the other hand had never taken much interest 
in foreign politics except when the cause of German inde- 
pendence required him to do so; and now all politics had 
become to him of secondary interest; his mind ran on 
medieval MSS.; and it is easy therefore to imagine that he 
allowed his friend to declaim against the monstrous pro- 
ceedings of Pepe and Riego without interruption. But in 
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his corréspondence scarcely any allusion to the subject is to 
be found. 

At Rome he spent much time in society for the sake of 
his daughters, since Therese, who had her mother’s beauty, 
—while Henriette rather resembled her father—was just 
out. Of society Stein soon grew weary, and he had already 
set his face determinedly towards Germany, when the im- 
portunities of the same Therese prevailed upon him to 
make a flying visit to Naples, where General Walmoden 
was able to provide quarters for them. When at last in 
May he recrossed the Alps by Venice and the Tirol he 
left behind a strong impression stamped upon the mind of 
a young observer whose opinions have an interest for the 
present generation, and even more in England than in 
Germany. In the biography of Bunsen we read as follows: 


The period that followed was one of vigorous health, and the winter and 
spring of 1821—22 are marked in my memory as peculiarly calm and cheerful 
owing to the health and happy activity on the part of Bunsen. He was less 
drawn into society than had been the case in the winter of 1819—20, when the 
presence of the deservedly celebrated Baron vom Stein called upon him for a 
sacrifice of time willingly made, though considerable, in order to show him the 
objects of interest in Rome, thus giving him an opportunity of important inter- 
course. Stein was well aware of the value of these conversations to his young 
friend and therefore urged his coming to him for hours together day after day. 
With reference to these friendly invitations Bunsen once made the remark that 
he could not have given way so regularly and constantly to the demands of 
Stein upon his time had he not felt the man to be his King. This testimony to 
the inbred royalty of Stein’s nature he never gave to any other individual of 
whatsoever station. 


Bunsen never saw Stein again, yet, as we remember, it 
was at his instigation that Arndt, near forty years later, 
wrote down his reminiscences of Stein; and on his death- 
bed, in reviewing his past life, Bunsen was heard to couple 
with the name of his old chief that of this King, with whom 
he had had so little intercourse. “Thanks,” he said, “to 
Niebuhr, to Stein.” 

I cannot explain the confusion of dates which occurs in 
the passage just quoted. The reader will have remarked 
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that it was not in the winter of 1819—20, but actually in the 
winter of 1820—21, which is noted as all the quieter for 
Stein’s absence, that Stein was in Rome. 

The renewed intercourse with Niebuhr remained as a 
permanent result of this tour. Niebuhr’s old feeling of 
loyalty revived with as much enthusiasm as ever, and the 
following sentences, written in August, 1821, repeat almost 
verbally the sentiments which he had expressed in 1806. 
After speaking of “the indescribably refreshing effect which 
Stein’s visit had had upon his weary and withered heart,” 
he says, “Thank God I have not lost the yearning of a 
youth intellectually sound towards men to whom one can 
look up and whom one can fear with reverence, and hope 
to preserve it even in old age, if I live to old age! Too 
long have I wanted an object like you, and assuredly I shail 
continue to want it till I see you again.” And with the 
old enthusiasm revives the old querulousness, the old self- 
consciousness, and particularly the old frenzy against Har- 
denberg, which he could now indulge without much fear of 
Stein’s disapproval. This part of Hardenberg’s life has not 
yet been satisfactorily written, and it would be very rash to 
express an opinion upon his behaviour towards the Reaction 
which triumphed in 1819. But he had certainly drifted into 
a false position like that of Chatham in 1766, and since he 
would not resign could scarcely complain if even the most 
candid observers now abandoned his cause. Stein now 
speaks of him with as little forbearance as Niebuhr, and 
this seems to be what is meant when it is asserted that he 
now acknowledged Niebuhr to have been right in the old 
dispute of 1810. When the negotiations with the Pope 
were on the point of being concluded by Niebuhr, Harden- 
berg came from Laibach to Rome to appropriate not only 
the credit of them but—according to Niebuhr’s friends— 
even the presents, worth 20,000 scudi, which on such an 
occasion would naturally have fallen to the Ambassador. 


This evening, writes Niebuhr on March 23rd, we have had the appointed 
conference with the Chancellor,—Cardinal Consalvi and I,--and all is settled, 
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The Cardinal had had the points of my last note extracted, and proposed the 
answers which I had agreed on with his Secretary. Hardenberg said Yes, 
without knowing what the matter was... Hardenberg always says ‘‘ Yes” 
because ‘‘No” must have some sort of reason. 


And later, 


The King has ratified in a Cabinet Order sent me by Hardenberg the re- 
sults of the negotiation concluded by the Chancellor of State during his visit to 
Rome... As to any expression of the King’s satisfaction with one so insigni- 
ficant as I am, though the Cabinet used to instruct the Ministers to convey 
this to an Ambassador, and though a sincere Royalist would value it much and 
put up with a good deal for the sake of it, that is so much out of the question 
that his Majesty or his Majesty’s draughtsman is entirely unaware that any 
one but the Chancellor had anything to do with the business, or at least had 
laboured to any purpose in it. 


Soon after his return to Germany, Stein himself was 
drawn into a new controversy with Hardenberg by. the cir- 
cumstances of the Westphalian Province. Two questions 
were at issue, first the legal existence of the Estates of the 
County Mark, secondly the conditions of the abolition of 
serfdom in the lands between the Rhine and the Elbe. On 
the first question, which was raised by Hardenberg’s refusal 
on September 15th to recognize, even provisionally pending 
other arrangements, the existence of the Estates of the 
County, Stein, being consulted by some of the repre- 
sentatives, wrote on October 6th a paper strongly support- 
ing the claims of the Estates. It is important as expressing 
a repugnance to bureaucracy which he seems about this 
time to have felt much more intensely than in his earlier 
life. After describing the old functions of the Estates and 
appealing to the experience he had himself had more than 
thirty years before of their utility, after asserting the just 
claim of the County to see them restored, he protests 
against the alternative form of Government by saying, “In 
-place of this enduring and protective institution we have 
a hierarchy of officials, meddling in everything, settling 
everything, expensive, tapering to a point in the Chancellor- 
ship of State and trebling the cost of administration as it 
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was in 1806.” He is however still polite enough towards 
Hardenberg to say, “I have reason to think that the Chan- 
cellor of State wishes for a Constitution both provincial and 
central and seeks to maintain it, but that he finds many 
difficulties in the way of attaining his object.” How much 
just at this time Stein was impressed with the evils of 
‘bureaucracy, which while the promise of a Constitution re- 
mained unfulfilled was settling down with a leaden weight, 
may be seen from the following sentences, the most em- 
phatic he ever wrote on the subject, which occur in a letter 
to Gagern dated August 24th. Gagern had written mainly 
on the Greek question and had closed his letter with the 
words, “ He is no more! Sic transit gloria mundi! And 
you? and your relations to him?” Stein answers, maintain- 
ing a complete silence on his relations to Napoleon, as 
follows: 


My Westphalian friends who visit me are more interested in the conse- 
quences of the new class tax that has been given us, and the Edict on the posit 
tion of the peasantry, which contents neither peasants nor landlords, than with 
the great events on the Danube and in the valleys of Greece... Hence you 
see that I have not much to say on the events of the day except that I have 
little confidence in those who control them directly, but an unlimited confidence 
in Providence, that I expect nothing even from the Constitution, necessary to 
Prussia and beneficial as it may be, while the King’s courtiers and the ir 
fluences of the Austrian Court counteract it, and as to our continuing to be 
ruled by bureaucrats, salaried, book-learned, without interests and without 
property—that will last while it lasts! These four words express the spirit of 
our soulless government-machine and of others like it; salaried, that means a 
tendency to maintain and increase the number of the salaried; Joak-learwed, 
that is, living in the world of words not of realities; ew2thout interests, for they 
are not connected with any of the classes of citizens that make up the State, 
but are a caste by themselves, the caste of writers; without property, that 
means that all the movements of property leave them unaffected, whether it s 
rain or sunshine, whether taxes rise or fall, whether old traditional rights are 
abolished or maintained, whether all the peasants are transformed in virtue of 
a theory into hired labourers, and for serfdom to the landlord there is subst+ 
tuted serfdom to the Jews and the money-lenders. All this does not con- 
cern them, while they draw their salary out of the Treasury and sit writing, 
writing, writing, unknown, unnoticed, unhonoured, in quiet office with a good 
lock to it, and bring up their children after them to be equally expert writing- 
machines. 
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One machinery, the military one, I saw fall’ in 1806, on the r4th of 
October, and I should not wonder if the writing machinery has its x4th of 
October too! 


The last phase of Hardenberg’s long regime was now 
approaching. In a step which was taken at this time to- 
wards a settlement of the question of Provincial Estates 
the King passed him by altogether, appointing a new Com- 
mittee with the Crown Prince as President, and Voss, 
Ancillon, Vincke as principal members. The old Minister 
Voss now comes again into the foreground, and the Chan- 
cellor’s influence begins to be confined once more within 
the Foreign Department. The new Committee summoned 
deputies from each province to Berlin for deliberation. No 
name would occur so soon as Stein’s when the choice of 
deputies for the Province of Westphalia came under con- 
sideration, but his old rival Voss was apparently not parti- 
cularly eager to see him again, and the tone of the official 
world in general was not at this time such that they would 
gladly hear him at Berlin on the question of a parliamentary 
Constitution. The well-known differences between Stein 
and Wittgenstein and the Chancellor were made a pretext 
for not summoning him, though as a matter of fact both 
Hardenberg and Wittgenstein were to accompany the King 
to the Congress of Verona’, which met in the autumn. To 
atone for the appearance of disrespect which this preter- 
mission wore, it was determined that the Crown Prince 
should ask him to give his opinion in writing, and accord- 
ingly on October 30th, 1822, Stein received the following 
letter: 


Dear Minister, 

It is with great joy that I write to you to-day for the first time in my life, 
and at the same time with great expectations, for if you give a good reception 
to these lines and to what accompanies them, I hope to receive from youa 
most particular, weighty, and momentous answer. 

You will no doubt guess, venerable Baron, that I speak of that question of 
Estates which the King has been graciously pleased to entrust to a Commis- 
sion under my presidency; for you must be thoroughly conscious that such a 
matter cannot be settled in Prussian lands without your voice. I was there- 
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fore much pleased to receive the King’s commission to write to you, to com- 
municate to you our principles and views and ask you to communicate yours 
and to advise us. For this purpose Ancillon and H. v. Schénberg have at my 
desire drawn up the enclosed papers. Ancillon’s paper contains our principles 
and their application in general. H.v. Schdnberg’s paper on the other hand 
deals principally with the negotiations which are to begin at the beginning of 
next month with deputies summoned from the Westphalian province. It in- 
cludes the questions we shall lay before them accompanied with a humble 
attempt to answer them on the part of the Commission. You are not, my dear 
Minister, to consider this answer as anything but an aftemft to apply our 
principles. It is mainly your answers to the questions that we expect from 
you. 

The commission which our Committee has received from the King does 
not extend beyond the Provincial Estates, and therefore the official part of this 
letter must not transcend that limit. But as after all I may write what I like 
to you, I will add a request in my own name. Do have the goodness to take 
the opportunity of communicating your views on future Estates General of the 
Prussian Monarchy, their form, their size, their composition, and particularly 
upon the time when they should be organised. On the question whether it is 
advisable to bring them into operation at the same time with the Provincial 
Estates, or immediately after the completion of the Provincial Constitutions, 
or not till we have some assurance about the working of these—on this ques- 
tion I have scarcely heard two judgments that agree. Your grand sterling 
way of thinking, exalted above all party spirit and consequently honoured 
with the hatred of all parties alike, assures me of receiving to this question 
too an answer which will gladden my heart. 

The few short moments that I saw and spoke with you last summer are 
precious in my remembrance. I have not forgotten the promise I then gave 
you, of serving you here, as far as possible, in your researches into original 
German documents. But you must yourself set me to work by applying for 
the communication of such documents as you know or suppose to exist in our 
archives. I will then honestly do my part: but the result will depend not so 
much on my good will as on that of others. 

And now farewell, dear Minister. I shall await your answer with the 
greatest eagerness. I earnestly beg to be held in your friendly remem- 
brance. Receive the assurance of my highest esteem and my true friend- 
ship. 

FRIEDRICH WILHELM, Crown Prince of Prussia. 


On the receipt of this letter Stein proceeded at once, 
with all due diligence, to compose a pamphlet on Provincial 
Estates. But as we are bidding farewell to Stein as a poli- 
tician we need not plunge again into the consideration of 
his views on this subject, particularly as he himself remarks, 
in a letter to Gneisenau, written in 1829, that “it was almost 
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entirely disregarded.” His answer to the letter of the 
Crown Prince, however, must not be omitted. 


In the remarks which I have humbly submitted to Your Royal Highness I 
have laid before you frankly and conscientiously my views on the conditions of 
an effective and practical Constitution such as will answer its object. If it is 
intended that the Provincial Estates shall answer their object, rights must be 
conceded to the corporation that may put it in a condition to attain its object; 
if the whole work is intended for show like the Austrian Estates, it would be 
better that we should be spared the farce, which deceives no one and only ex- 
cites bitterness and disgust. A wise, religious-moral Monarch, surrounded 
with a numerous, flourishing, noble and intelligent family, may trust a gallant, 
faithful and considerate people that has evidenced these virtues by sacrifices 
of every kind and by streams of blood which it shed joyfully for throne and 
country; in its heart is hidden neither treason nor rebellion. 

Follies of misled individuals, which in their very beginnings were favoured 
by the Chancellor’s clumsy bidding for the applause of the bawlers, do not 
threaten the security of the State; let the detection and punishment of them 
be left to the authorities and let severity be reserved for real criminals. The 
evils of a centralising bureaucracy are only to be healed by a national organi- 
sation of provincial institutions, not by wearisome and expensive changes in 
administrative machinery and personnel. 

Moreover, if the institution of Estates is to be made effective the care of 
it must be committed to faithful hands, familiar with the spirit of it and hand- 
ling it with love, lest what has been carefully weighed and wisely determined 
should be carried out with ill-will or unskilfulness or both, and make ship- 
wreck on this rock. 

To the question of the Constitution of General Estates which has been 
imposed on me I will devote my undivided attention, but I consider the Pro- 
vincial Estates as a prelude to the difficult task of summoning General Estates ; 
through them we shall not only ascertain what spirit they breathe, but gather 
much experience which we may use in organising the Imperial Estates. Add 
that their wholesome influence on universal legislation and frugal judicious 
finance will be proved, as in Bavaria, even though much that is defective and 
clumsy shows itself in Estates and Governments, and the wounds of twenty 
years of war cannot be healed in a few years of peace. 


To a friend he sums up the contents of his pamphlet as 
follows: 


It was against a single Chamber, against the abolition of the rights of the 
Noble Corporations, against the exclusion of the Church, and it contains an 
enumeration of the branches of administration to be committed to the Estates, 
it insisted on the right of sanction and ratification in provincial affairs; that is, 
it attacked the most substantial parts of the new plan. 


Life and Times of Stein. IV. 12 


oe 
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It was despatched November 11th, 1822. About this 
time Stein meditated a visit to Berlin, and it is even stated 
that he had received some sort of invitation, apparently 
from the King. On the other hand, his old friend Vincke 
dissuaded him from going, thought that such a step would 
attract attention at Verona, and that disagreeable results 
would follow if Hardenberg and Wittgenstein should find 
him at Berlin on their return. The Crown Prince, he re- 
ported, would be glad to see him, but had not received in- 
structions positively to invite him. But he still entertains 
the idea, when at the end of November news arrived that 
Hardenberg had died at Genoa on his return from the Con- 
gress in the 73rd year of his age. 

We have traced the gradual estrangement of Stein from 
his old colleague and chief until it has become positive 
aversion. The last three years had gone far towards identi- 
fying Hardenberg with the party of Wittgenstein, and the 
scandals of his private life had grown unpardonable with 
his old age and decay. All these considerations, however, 
hardly prepare us for the outbreak with which Stein hails 
the news. 


Meanwhile (he writes) intelligence comes from Frankfurt that the Chan- 
cellor has had a stroke at Genoa and is dead; tf only he ts really amd down- 
right dead and for the last time, then in the first place | congratedate the 
Prussian Monarchy on this happy event, and next I hope the King will com- 
mit the chief branches of administration to the Crown Prince, and that he will 
form an effective Ministry so as to have instruments to undertake a thoroagh 
revolation of the existing system, and to introduce parsimony, thoroughness 
and order again into all departments, for instead of them we now have insub- 
ordination, superficiality, waste and empty ostentation. 


We can, perhaps, trace in these words a thought which 
occurred at this moment to all minds, the thought that now, 
as in 1807, Hardenberg’s succession must fall to Stein. On 
December 7th he writes that he “has postponed his journey 
to Berlin, in order to avoid the appearance of intrigue and 
of personal views, which at the moment, in consequence of 
the death of the Chancellor, would be attributed to him.” 
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When Voss also died shortly afterwards the general ex- 
pectation became still stronger. But the King took Count 
Lottum instead, and what seemed likely to be the beginning 
of a new career for Stein proved the definitive close of his 
career. Stein and Hardenberg, in fact, pass off the political 
stage together. 

In the autobiography there occurs, under the year 1810, 
a sketch of Hardenberg’s character, which has the more 
interest when we observe that it was written immediately 
after his death. For it was at this moment, at the beginning 
of 1823, that Stein, at the request of the Crown Prince Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, wrote his autobiography. The passage runs 
as follows: 


H. v. Hardenberg had the good humour and friendliness of sanguine 
sensual temperaments, a ready apprehension, activity, an agreeable exterior. 
But his character wanted not only a moral and religious basis but also great- 
ness, intensive force and firmness, his understanding wanted depth, his ac- 
quirements solidity, hence his weakness, his intoxication in prosperity, his 
maudlin softness in adversity, his superficiality which, guided by his sensuality, 
pride, and falseness, caused so much mischief. He kept all good people at a 
distance, and surrounded himself solely with mediocre and often with bad 
people, who abused him and often treated him with indecency; his favounte 
recreation was indecent conversation; intercourse with worthless women, ill- 
becoming his grey hairs, his pride and dignity, lowered him still more; he 
undermined the old Prussian spirit of parsimony and obedience, and when he 
died he left the finances in disorder, and public affairs in the hahds of a multi- 
tude of ill-chosen officials. He was not one who aimed at what is great and 
good for its own sake, but only as a means to personal fame, and for that rea- 
son he could not conceive it nor attain to it, and departed unhonoured and un- 
regretted. 


By this word “departed,” quite out of place under date 
1810, Stein betrays the strong and fresh impression under 
which the passage was written. It is a somewhat melancholy 
passage when we consider how much the critic and the 
criticised had endured and done together in 1806 and 1807, 
and how inseparably their names are associated in Prussian 
history. Possibly when historical investigation overtakes 
the last years of Hardenberg’s life, which it has not yet 
done, it may be shown to be in some respects unjust. Still 
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it was not an opinion which had been formed hastily, nor 
was it written down lightly, and it was an opinion which 
many of the most intelligent contemporaries would have 
subscribed when Stein wrote it. 

But it must be confessed that Prussian politicians in 
general pass harsh judgments on each other. Almost as 
much injustice as in England is caused by party-government 
seems to have arisen in old Prussia from the secrecy of 
government, the noisome atmosphere of calumny that hangs 
about an absolute Court, the mutual rivalry of provinces, 
and the dogmatism that is a characteristic of the bureau- 
cratic spirit. 


At this point I feel that my task is substantially done. 
An age of Prussian and even of German history ends when 
Stein and Hardenberg leave the scene, and it is this age 
which it has been my task to describe. What are its cha- 
racteristics? How does it compare with the other ages of 
Prussia? 

Stein and Hardenberg agreed in being adventurous re- 
formers, and if the most sweeping changes happened to be 
Stein’s, Hardenberg is most open to the charge of rashness; 
nor did Hardenberg, though he consented to give his name 
at last to a policy of reaction, ever cease to be a reformer 
at heart. The whole period then from the moment when in 
April, 1807, Hardenberg formed the Immediate Commission 
till his death, the whole Stein-Hardenberg period, is one of 
reform. It is also throughout a period of dictatorial govern- 
ment, with the exception of the unfortunate interregnum 
between Stein and Hardenberg which filled 1809 and part 
of 1810. In this second characteristic it is unique among 
the periods of Prussian history. The times of the Great 
Elector, of Frederick William I. and of Frederick the Great 
had been times of strenuous reform, but the Sovereign him- 
self had been the reformer; here the reformer is a dictator 
nominated by the Sovereign and trusted by him. 

These dictators take the place of the old Hohenzollerns, 
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as in domestic government and legislation, so too in national 
defence, except that they are not actually soldiers. The 
period resembles at once that of Frederick William I. and 
that of Frederick the’ Great; it is at once a time of internal 
reconstruction and a second Seven Years War. The danger 
and distress are even greater than in Frederick’s War, but 
the dictators are there to maintain the King’s courage, to 
protect him from fatal advisers, to keep the country respect- 
able in the eyes of foreign Powers. And just as Frederick 
William I.’s reforms were all made with a view to future 
national defence, so in this period reform and defence are 
closely connected, and at the end of it reform gradually 
ceases because defence is no longer required. 

Such is the age considered purely from the Prussian 
point of view. But it is similar when regarded from the 
point of view of Germany to this extent, that here too, 
though faintly and fitfully, the people are led rather than 
followed by their Governments. Many German Govern- 
ments were indeed traitorous, but so far as Germany was | 
faithful to herself her patriotism is appealed to and evoked 
by her Governments. We have seen this to have been the | 
case during Count Stadion’s regime in Austria; even Met- 
ternich, half-hearted as he was in the War of Liberation, 
did at last, and without popular compulsion, join the national 
side. But it is principally Stein himself who forces the 
German Governments to take this course. It is he who, 
helped by the Emperor Alexander, for a moment revives a 
central German administration, for a moment overrules 
petty discords, and calls out authoritatively a German force 
against Napoleon, at the same time that the other dictator, 
Hardenberg, is calling out the whole strength of Prussia. | 

But by this course the dictators create a new spirit both 
in the Prussian and the German people. They bring to an 
end the reign of passive Philistinism, they awaken Germany 
to political consciousness. Their system, though it keeps 
the initiative entirely in the hand of Government, neverthe- 
less imperatively requires free-will and character on the 
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part of the people. The War of Liberation superficially 
may look like the Seven Years War, but between the armies 
of Frederick and those of Bliicher there is as great a dif- 
ference as between the Persian and Greek armies at Mara- 
thon, The former consist of slaves governed by the lash, 
the latter of citizens inspired by Arndt and Kérner. But 
they are citizens in whom public feelings are still new and 
fresh, their consciousness is infantine, sensitive, inex- 
perienced. Hence when they return victorious from the 
battle-field they require very considerate treatment. Their 
rulers are still legally despotic, nor are they at first at all 
inclined to rebel against this despotism. On the contrary, 
in such states as Prussia the people are more passionately 
loyal than they had ever been before. Nevertheless they 
can no longer be governed in the old way; they have ac- 
quired on the battle-field new moral rights, rights which 
narrow-minded officials or princes spoiled by absolute power 
will never understand. Ordinary officials and princes now 
imagine that all difficulties are removed, and that a time of 
repose is before them, just when the task of government 
has become more delicate and critical than ever. A public 
opinion has come into existence to which Government 
cannot but be responsible in a way that Frederick the Great 
or his father had never felt themselves responsible. And 
yet Government is still Government, still accustomed to 
take the lead in everything, and especially in reforms. The 
two dictators were still alive, the one old and declining, the 
other elderly but full of vigour. There was more need than 
ever of their energy, their judgment, and their reputation. 
Unfortunately they could not agree, and the one who 
nominally held the reins was the older, the less serious, 
and the less magnanimous of the two. 

Hence a transition took place which brought to an end 
the Stein-Hardenberg age. The precise change that hap- 
pened lay in this, that Government ceased to lead public 
opinion, and began to quarrel with it. It was not merely 
that Government took a different view from the public, but 
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that it seemed to have a different interest. It began to be 
spoken of as tyrannical, to be regarded as a hindrance 
rather than a help, an evil rather than a good. The un- 
fortunate perversion which Prussia had hitherto escaped 
now penetrated there too. A period began of chronic agita- 
tion on the part of the people, while Government assumed 
the réle of one who obstinately withholds something until it 
is extorted by clamour, or of a fortress suffering siege and 
compelled to yield one rampart after another. What hap- 
pened now in Prussia had taken place still earlier in Ger- 
many, where the commencement made by Stein had led to 
nothing in consequence of the insuperable difficulty found 
in organising the Federation. This transition in Germany 
was roughly contemporaneous with a similar change alls 
over the Continent. Alexander at this time ceases to be 
Liberal, and each Sovereign begins to recognize that his 
state contains a latent revolution. The doctrine of Con- 
servatism grows up, having its head-quarters in Austria, 
Metternich for its leader in politics, and Gentz for its leader 
in literature; it is therefore naturally at this time that the 
party-names of Liberal and Conservative come into use, © 
and they pass into England by being applied to the two 
sides of Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet. 


CHAPTER III. 
LAST YEARS. 


It only remains to satisfy the personal interest which 
Stein may be supposed to have excited in the reader who 
has traced his political career to its end, by describing the 
quiet course of the nine years that remained to him. 

The old age of one who has taken part in great events 
cannot but be much occupied with contemporary history and 
biography. He watches the events of his life-time assuming 
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the shape which they are ultimately to take in the history of 
the world; he sees representations of them published, which 
he knows himself able to correct; he broods over the 
question whether he himself might prudently, as he knows 
himself able to do, appear as a historian. It was so with 
Stein in his old age. 

First, as we have seen, he gratified the curiosity of the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria by writing in his own curt style his 
autobiography. All the more important statements which 
it contains will be found not merely repeated but actually 
quoted in this book. When read continuously it suggests 
the following reflexions. 

First, the style of it is precisely like that of the numerous 


&’ memoirs from his hand which we have had to quote, good, 


— 


clear and strong, but official. It is not intended for the 
public, but—so far as it contemplates other readers than the 
Crown Prince—for historians. Anecdotes, descriptions, 
general reflexions, are absolutely excluded from it; the only 
passages in which any literary effect seems to be aimed at 
are the sketches of Hardenberg and Wittgenstein. Con- 
sidered as a“ Mémoire pour servir aV/histoire de montemps,” 
it is less valuable than it might have been, because it betrays 
that Stein had not looked forward at the time when he was 
in the midst of great affairs to writing a record of them. 
The autobiography of Hardenberg, which has recently 
appeared, was brooded over by its author for years; as early 
as 1813 he was in the habit, as we learn from Jackson, of 
talking of it at his own table. That of Stein may have been 
written in a week, and the intention of writing it may have 
been formed a week before. Written in this way auto- 
biography cannot be minutely accurate. Goethe avowed 
that his autobiography was half poetry, but Goethe had the 
advantage that he was an object of great interest and of 
perpetual study to himself. This was not the case with Stein ; 
we have called him proud, but he was proud of his family 
and of his knighthood, not of himself. There has seldom 
lived a man who troubled himself less about his own merits, 
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or claims, or reputation. When compliments are paid to 
him he neither accepts nor affects to decline them, but 
passes them by without any notice. His letters contain abso- © 
lutely no complaints of being ill-used, or not fully appre- 
ciated. The veiled forms of egoism, vindication, confession, 
penitence, are just as foreign to him as self-praise. Hence, 
though his fame has not escaped jealous depreciation, his 
assailants have never been able to show that he himself laid 
claim to the merits which they deny him; they may accuse 
his admirers of claiming too much, but they ean bring no 
such accusation against himself. 

Such careless freedom in a powerful nature conquers the 
hearts of friends and dependents, but it is not one of the 
qualifications of an autobiographer. The man who is not 
disposed to think his doings particularly important will not 
be likely to remember them accurately; the man who has 
never troubled himself to inquire what are his claims to 
praise or fame will not state those claims effectively, When 
we consider it, the praise of an autobiographer is to reveal 
what it is the virtue of a man to keep secret. We are dis- 
appointed in Stein’s autobiography because it does not tell 
us of the faults of his friends, or the foibles of Frederick 
William his king, or the Czar his patron; because it leaves 
undecided all the questions which it might have settled, but 
which Stein did not care to settle, the questions how much 
was due to him and how much to others, how far he was 
right and how far he thought himself wrong. It contains 
indeed attacks upon certain persons, but these were his 
avowed opponents; what is the use of an autobiography if 
it does not attack friends? 

' But it is also somewhat vague and careless in details. 
To narrate quite accurately is perhaps not possible for any 
man who tries to record a complicated occurrence of his 
own life which he had no intention of recording, and there- 
fore kept no note of, at the time it happened. Stein’s ac- 
count of what he did at Kénigsberg in January, 1813, is 
scarcely more satisfactory than Schén’s account of it, though 
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the inaccuracy has no sinister object; you see that he has 
half forgotten what happened. 

It is also to be borne in mind, as Pertz remarks, that in 
writing to the Crown Prince of Bavaria he was obliged to 
be very reticent in his account of the War of Liberation, in 
which Bavaria played such an ignominious part. 

But as a specimen of Stein’s character the autobiography 
is all the more interesting for some of these defects. In its 
original shape it ended at the first Peace of Paris, a short 
paragraph being added in memory of Stein’s wife; but a 
year later, on March 14th, 1824, he added some paragraphs 
explaining his retirement from public life and how he tried 
to solve the double problem which he found presented to 
him, that of reconciling himself to want of occupation and 
to old age. After mentioning his historical scheme, his 
settlement at Cappenberg and the share he took thence- 
forth in Westphalian politics, he adds by way of conclusion: 


As to the solution of the other problem presented to me, how to assume 
the right position in old age, it was lightened to me by the disappointment of 
my hopes of the approach of a better future for Germany and by many incon- 
veniences in the interior of my own family; these, which in particular cases 
affected me very deeply and painfully, and often incommoded me in daily 
life, weaned my mind from earthly things; I expect nothing further from 
this life but a continuous discipline in resignation, humility, hope, and 
faith. 


Iam rather surprised at this sentence, which points at 
more serious domestic troubles than I can find any trace of 
in hiscorrespondence. Butthathe hadoneannoyanceappears 
from a letter to his sister Marianne dated Nov. 18th, 1822. 


I thank you, dear Marianne, for the assistance you have given to Louise; 
you will see from the enclosed the difficulties in which she lives. It is not 
very uncommon for a great property to be swallowed up in play, feminine 
caprice, and hazardous undertakings; but it is to me inexplicable how it can 
have been wasted in vanity in so short a time! It will be a better arrangement 
to bequeath an annuity to Louise, [ mean the daughter, than a sum to the 
parents which will only fall into the gulf of the old debts. 


These parents of course are the Senffts. They cross the 
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scene again, paying a visit to Nassau; when we find that 
they have been received into the Catholic Church. Stein 
seems to forget his old animosity to the husband, of which 
Senfft complains in his memoirs, in consideration of his re- 
duced plight. He may have felt much for the misfortune 
and misconduct of the daughter of that dearly-loved sister 
whom we saw vanquishing the heart of the youthful Harden- 
berg just fifty years ago at Nassau. 

So much for Stein’s own contribution to the history of 
his time, which was slighter than might have been expected 
from one who, besides exceptional information, had so de- 
cided a turn for history. But he marked with attention all 
that appeared from other pens. His last years were indeed 
a critical period in historical literature. Actions and events 
on a greater scale than had been known before, lay waiting 
to be chronicled. The French Revolution and Napoleen 
were knocking at the door of history, and it was soon to be 
decided what place would be assigned them. In a letter to 
Arndt (1827) he writes, “Do you know Botta, Histoire de 
Italie depuis 1789? Who is the author? I fancy a Pied- 
montese officer. He is a good intelligent man, not a tire- 
some twaddler like W. Scott, who conceives the facts 
wrongly and feebly, and narrates them diffusely!” We 
must make allowance for the irritation of a statesman, when 
he sees the greatest events and those which concern him- 
self most closely appropriated with so little ceremony by 
the purveyors of light reading for the public. Who knows 
but he had a glimpse of that interesting school of historians 
which was later to cause so much mischief by theatrical 
misrepresentations of the French Revolution and of the 
career of Napoleon? I must pause a moment on one book, 
the first appearance of which he notes in a letter to Gagern. 
He writes (March rgth, 1829), “The Mémoires d’un homme 
détat ’92—’15, are interesting, because they put together 
the occurrences of those years—they were the result of the 
way of thinking of the time, the selfishness of the Cabinets, 
the narrowness of the Generals; there was not a single great 
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ruling idea, not a single heroic figure.” (The reader should 
note that only the first two volumes of the book had ap- 
peared at this time, and that this remark of Stein’s is evi- 
dently intended to apply only to the War of the First Coali- 
tion.) He adds that the successes of 1812—1815 were the 
result of the opposite qualities, enthusiasm in the Czar 
(whom, as always, he places first), heroism in Bliicher and 
his army, enthusiasm in the German people, fortitude in the 
English Cabinet. It is curious that he does not raise the 
question of the authorship of the book or speculate as to 
who the statesman may have been from whose papers it was 
drawn, Gagern in his answer does not fail to do so. He 
writes, “I found your opinion on the Mémoires, &c., exceed- 
ingly interesting, pregnantly expressed, instructive. Are we 
to suppose that Hardenberg left them so tn scriptis; or are 
they notes by Koreff, or perhaps the Chancellor’s last wife, 
like those we have on Napoleon from Las Casas and the 
English physician?” 

Had Stein lived longer these questions would certainly 
have occupied him much. In the year of his death, 1831, 
these volumes wererepublished, with corrections, and eleven 
other volumes were afterwards added to them. They have 
been commonly spoken of since as the Memoirs of Harden- 
berg. The principal reason I have for mentioning them 
here is that they contain, in the 9th volume, an account of 
Stein and his Ministry, and that it is this account and no 
other which has since been current in England and France. 
The ordinary English reader has scarcely the means of in- 
forming himself about Stein except from Alison’s History 
of Europe, and Alison does nothing but reproduce the state- 
ments of the anonymous homme d'état. 

There have been many successful literary forgeries, but 
it has seldom happened that a book well known to be a 
forgery has been so freely used by historians as this. There 
is scarcely an English or French writer on the revolutionary 
period who has not drawn his information about German 


' affairs mainly from it. And yet it has been long known te 
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be the work of several compilers, Alphonse de Beauchamp, 
Alexander Schubert, and Count d’Allonville, and that their 
sources were principally the gossip current among the 
French emigrés. Pertz, who saw something of Schubert at 
Paris in 1827, and who read some of the proofs of the book, 
thinks that Schubert had bought some of Hardenberg’s 
papers, and there seems to have been an impression among 
historians—an impression, however, which was never justi- 
fiable—that the substance of the book was really Harden- 
berg’s. There is no longer even an excuse for this opinion, 
since Hardenberg’s genuine Memoirs have been given to 
the world, and we may see now upon what an unsound 
foundation the history of that time, as it is current among 
us, rests. 

Stein in this book is born in 1756, and becomes Con- 
troller of Excise and Customs in 1784! In his absence at 
Nassau in 1807 he meditates so profoundly on the causes of 
the ruin of Prussia, that he is able not only to pass a funda- 
mental law four days after becoming Minister, but also to 
reform the Municipalities in less than six weeks afterwards, 
so that in 58 days the whole State is transformed! This 
latter statement is arrived at by overlooking that the Muni- 
cipal Reform belongs to November, 1808, and not to No- 
vember, 1807! After provoking the displeasure of Napo- 
leon, he is forced to flee to Russia, but from his seclusion 
he succeeds in founding the Tugendbund! All this qnson | 
repeats faithfully, and once or twice he flatters himself that 
he can add a little detail. So for instance he tells us that 
Stein directed the agitation in Germany from his retreat in 
Courland! Can this be some confused reminiscence of 
Hardenberg’s retirement to Riga in 1807? 

But this legendary account of Stein, which he never 
lived to read, was entirely honourable to him. It was other- 
wise with some allusions occurring in the Memoirs of Bour- 
rienne which appeared in 1829. This work of Napoleon’s 
secretary provoked indeed protests from many of the per- 
sonages mentioned in it; and the criticisms upon it which 
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appeared were afterwards collected into two volumes en- 
titled, “Bourrienne et ses erreurs volontaires et involon- 
taires.” He has two passages which concern Stein. In the 
first, which gives an account of the arrest of Prince Wittgen- 
stein in 1808, in consequence of the suspicions arising out 
of the intercepted letter, Bourrienne takes occasion to de- 
vote a page or two to Stein’s character. This passage is 
full of eulogy, though Bourrienne avows that his knowledge 
of Stein is very slight. But the other passage is very dif- 
ferent. In Vol. Vill. p. 348 commences a chapter which is 
entirely devoted to the story of a certain Sahla with whom 
Bourrienne had had some intercourse. Bourrienne had 
once been a student at Leipzig, and Sahla had come from 
Leipzig University in the year 1811 to Paris, and had there 
been arrested on suspicion of meditating the assassination 
of Napoleon. On his arrest he had desired to see Bour- 
rienne, of whom he had heard speak at Leipzig; Bourrienne 
conversed with him, was interested, and succeeded, accord- 
ing to his own account, in persuading Savary that it would 
be unwise to proceed to extremities with the young fanatic. 
Sahla was shut up in Vincennes, where he remained until 
the fall of Napoleon led to his release. He then returned 
to Saxony, but during the Hundred Days Bourrienne, then 
at Hamburg, heard of him again. It appeared that on June 
sth, at the Chamber of Representatives at Paris, a violent 
explosion had been suddenly heard, which had been at first 
taken for thunder, but it was discovered that a young Saxon 
had fallen down upon a packet of fulminating silver which 
he carried in his pocket and had suffered terrible mutilation. 
This was Sahla, and Bourrienne avows that his first impres- 
sion had been that he had failed in another attempt to 
destroy Napoleon, and perhaps the Chambre Législative 
along with him. But he adds, “I have since learned that I 
was mistaken about Sahla’s intentions.” He then gives an 
account of Sahla’s declaration to the police, affirming that 
he trusts in Sahla’s veracity, and that if the declaration con- 
tains any inaccuracies he would unhesitatingly impute them 
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rather to the police, of which Fouché had again at that time 
become Prefect. The prisoner’s story then, as published 
by the police, was as follows: 


He does not deny that he formerly had the intention of destroying the 
Emperor, whom he regarded as the oppressor of Germany; but that oppres- 
sion having ceased his motive for hating the author of it has disappeared also. 
The rapacious conduct of the Congress and particularly of the Prussians 
against Saxony has since exasperated him greatly against the latter, and when 
he heard of the Emperor’s landing and of the good success of his enterprise, 
he began to see in him the liberator of his unfortunate country, and resolved 
to render him all the services in his power. For this purpose he must come to 
France. He sought an audience of M. de Hardenberg, and having obtained 
it feigned in his presence to be more bent than ever upon carrying out his 
former design. M. de Hardenberg after loading him with praise and en- 
couragement sent him to Marshal Bliicher whom he requested to facilitate his 
entry into France. The chief of Bliicher’s staff advised him to take with him 
the fulminating silver, and even recommended a shop at Namur where he 
could get it. Not to excite suspicion Sahla went to this shop and bought only 
four ounces of it. He then entered France, and on his arrival in Paris im- 
mediately communicated to the Government, particularly the War Depart- 
ment, all the information he had collected about the force of the Allies, their 
plans and resources, He considered that by doing a service to France he was 
serving his own country. 


The Report then continued: 


It is added that he also asserts himself to have disclosed with proofs to 
M. de Metternich, in a visit which he paid to Vienna, that M. de Stein, the 
Prussian Minister, had employed him to poison M. de Montgelas, the Bavarian 
Minister, and that M. de Metternich had appeared indignant and shocked at 
such conduct on the part of M. de Stein. If these assertions are true it must 
be confessed that some members of the Prussian cabinet employed at that time 
very unusual methods of diplomacy. 


Bourrienne comments on this story—after again protest- 
ing that if there is any mistake he is sure it has been made 
rather by the police than by Sahla—as follows: 


It is very difficult to admit without proof such enormous statements as 
that M. de Hardenberg encouraged Sahla to assassinate Napoleon, and M. de 
Stein to assassinate the Bavarian Minister Montgelas. I pronounce no opinion 
( Je ne décide rien), but I regard it as a duty to express doubts on accusations 
of this kind brought against two Prussian Ministers, of whom Prince Wittgen- 
stein, the soul of honour(homme d’honneur par excellence), had always spoken 
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in respectful terms during my residence at Hamburg. And indeed is it not at 
least equally probable that the crafty police of the Hundred Days had re- 
course to one of its familiar methods to throw contempt and excite indignation 
against its enemies? These, I repeat, are the questions I suggest without ven- 
turing to resolve any of them. 


This is a very pretty piece of calumny! How could 
Bourrienne behave more handsomely to Stein than to declare 
him an honourable man on the testimony of Prince Wittgen- 
stein? And can anything be more fair than to admit that 
the story may just as well be an invention of Fouché’s agents 
as be true? 

But perhaps it might have been fair to go a step further 
and pronounce the story to be evidently an invention of 
Fouché’s agents. Napoleon’s power depended so mainly 
upon the character he kept up before the world of an eman- 
cipator, a reformer, a popular hero, that nothing could be 
more embarrassing to him than to be proclaimed a tyrant in 
the most impressive way possible by becoming the object of 
desperate and fanatical attempts at tyrannicide. These 
attempts were still more embarrassing when they came from 
the peaceful German race. The act of Staps in 1809 had 
impressed him deeply, and he had taken much pains to hush 
it up. Now Sahla was another Staps, and in the Hundred 
Days Napoleon had a reputation to regain, and appeared be- 
fore the world as in some degree a penitent. It was there- 
fore all-important to conceal the fact that after suffering 
three years’ imprisonment for his former attempt, Sahla had 
no sooner heard of Napoleon’s restoration than he set off 
for Paris with a packet of fulminating silver in his pocket. 
The impudent ingenuity with which Fouché gives the story 
such a turn as to make its edge fall upon Prussia is worthy 
of the conventional detected rogue of comedy. Sahla was 
a Saxon, and all his rage, it appears, was turned against the 
Government which had mutilated his fatherland! To be 
sure the fulminating silver would not hurt Prussia at Paris, 
but this was merely a blind, the object of which had been 
to induce the Prussians to allow him an entrance into France, 
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One might remark that it was highly imprudent of him to 
carry such a packet habitually about him after this object 
was attained; but a lie of Fouché’s is not intended any more 
than a landscape of Turner’s to be brought near to the eye, 

However, Bourrienne most handsomely admits that pro- 
bably Fouché invented the story. That only proves that 
there is a blacker lie even than the lie which is half a truth, 
viz. the lie which is ad/ true. For how could such a story be 
answered except by saying what Bourrienne had said already 
viz. that it was probably an invention of Fouché’s? But yet 
innocent people who cannot imagine that anything which 
appears in print can be untrue, and indolent people who find 
scandal against famous men the cheapest seasoning for con- 
versation, would snatch at the story as eagerly as if it were 
well-attested, and think it all the more authentic for the air 
of candour with which it was told. At any rate, if it were 
allowed to pass uncontradicted it would soon be widely be- 
lieved. Stein roused himself, and wrote in French a refu- 
tation of the calumny, to be inserted in the French papers. 
A translation of the refutation was sent to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and was inserted there on December 7th, 1829, 
while the original owing to various circumstances did not 
appear in Paris. In February, 1830, he printed a pamphlet 
containing the original passage from Bourrienne; his own 
letter of refutation; a letter from Prince Metternich denying 
altogether the story of Sahla; a rejoinder to a reply since 
made by Bourrienne in a letter to Gagern; and some further 
remarks on a sentence from Bourrienne’s 1oth volume, 
which runs as follows: “Had the King of Prussia been with- 
out legitimate grounds of enmity against Napoleon it would 
have been prudent in him at that time to appearas his enemy, 
for it was a great means of acquiring popularity among his 
subjects, who were almost all imbued with the principles of 
liberty, and indeed with some ideas of carbonarism, spread 
and propagated by M. de Stein and his adepts.” It is of 
course easy for Stein to show the absurdity of this by relat- 
ing with how much distinction and confidence the Sovereigns 
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had treated him, and by signing himself Knight of the Black 
Eagle, and of the Orders of St Andrew and St Stephen of 
Hungary. He closes the pamphlet with the words: “I have 
one request to make of M. de Bourrienne. I fear his con- 
science may lead him to correct the passages in question. I 
beg him as a favour to do nothing of the kind—his correc- 
tions would bear the mark of his style, the style of an artist 
who has not been trained in a good school.” 

The affair brought Stein into some correspondence with 
the great publisher Cotta, in the course of which Cotta ex- 
pressed the hope of having the honour of publishing 
Memoirs from the hand of Stein himself. This hint drew 
from Stein a characteristic utterance on the subject of auto- 
biography in general. 


It is true that I possess many memoranda and materials for the history of 
the years 1806—1815, but I have never collected or arranged them, and have 
not even resolved to do so—it is in general disagreeable to me to speak of my 
own doings, for it is difficult as a rule to define the share one has had in an 
occurrence. One may attach oneself to definite principles and may have 
remained faithful to these, but the accomplishing of any work, &c.—that 
depends on so many external and incalculable circumstances—one must be a 
Frenchman to say with complacency, this I did or furthered or caused to be 
done, &c. 


We see here the explanation of that want of precise 
assertion which we have so often had to deplore in the auto- 
biography. 

Meanwhile his taste for history was indulged with less 
restraint in the study of the German Middle Ages. * He la- 
boured perseveringly to procure help and sympathy for the 
Society he had founded. The task was more difficult than 
we might suppose if we considered only the natural taste of 
the Germans for fundamental research, and the great posi- 
tion of Stein inGermany. There were other difficulties, be- 
sides that “obstinate isolation” of German authorship which 
Dahlmann had spoken of. One of these Dahlmann himself 
illustrated. Just after the Carlsbad Resolutions Dahlmann 
wrote to Biichler (Nov. 6th, 1819) that he had thought it a 
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matter of course after those Resolutions that the Society 
would be dissolved, since the university-teachers who formed 
a great proportion of the editors whom the Society was 
to employ, would not be eager to place themselves under 
the direction of men with whose concurrence or sufferance 
they, and the institutions under their care, had been in- 
sulted and degraded in a manner never to be forgotten. He 
went on to Say: 


I have lost the hope that under such guidance and protection after such 
occurrences any benefit for science can accrue even from the most com- 
mendable enterprises. The best success can produce nothing calculated to 
elevate intelligence or feeling which would not be essentially irreconcilable 
with the spirit of those Protocols. .... And so I bid farewell to this under- 
taking till I know that those of the Federal Diet who stand at the head of it 
have declared that they will have no share in the mischief which those decrees 
will infallibly inflict on Germany. While I write this I have before me the 
image of the exalted founder and first president of the Society, the Baron vom 
Stein, in my eyes the greatest statesman, in that he puts his diplomacy under 
the responsibility of his fearless sense of right and of public opinion. 


This compliment suggested to Stein that he might fairly 
hint to Dahlmann, If J do not think myself bound to 
retire from the Society, surely you need not. He wrote as 
follows: 


I do not discuss here the Resolutions of the Diet or of the Carlsbad Con- 
ference ; let them be as pernicious as you please, our literary undertaking may 
go on without being disturbed or hindered by them, since it has no immediate 
connexion with the present, the participation of some Members of the Diet in 
the direction being partly accidental, partly useful, and their good disposition 
much to be valued; otherwise I myself from the outset just as much as you 
now should have felt a scruple against entering into association with them, or 
remaining in it. 

But take the worst and darkest view; are we therefore to despair and 
take our hands from the plough or abandon ourselves to il-humour and the 
indulgence of an unmanly dejection, and lose trust in Providence? Such con- 
duct does not beseem a strong, sound, pious man. Retract a decision which 
has arisen from dissatisfaction at an occurrence which does not in any way 
concern our undertaking, and abide by the good and worthy purpose of join- 
ing and helping in the good work of diffusing the historical memorials of our 
country. 


It was of no use; Dahlmann would not retract his deci- 
13° 
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sion, and Stein wrote to Gagern, “Scholars are an irritable 
irrational set of people.” 

But the greatest obstacle was in that general indifference 
to what concerned Germany as a whole, which we have de- 
scribed. It was a point of honour with Stein not to receive 
help from abroad. When he heard from St. Petersburg of 
the possibility that his old enemy, the Chancellor Roman- 
zoff, might be expected to give help, he said: “It would be 
humiliating that we should need the help of a Russian for 
our edition of the sources of German history; I solemnly 
protest against it.” And it appears that later the Czar 
Alexander actually offered to pay the expenses of the under- 
taking, and that Stein declined to accept the offer. But for 
a long time subscriptions, whether from private persons or 
from German Governments, came in very slowly, The 
Prince Bishops of Corvey and Hildesheim refused to give. 
The Austrian Government saw something revolutionary in 
the scheme, and Gentz declared that the Emperor could not 
possibly regard such a society with satisfaction. But it was 
a greater disappointment that the Prussian Government was 
languid in giving help. Altenstein, who was now at the 
head of the Culture Department, was more enthusiastic in 
promoting Natural than Human History. “It seems to me,” 
writes Stein, “that our nation has a greater and more gene- 
ral interest in its history than in the knowledge of any erica 
from the Cape, or some new species of Brazilian ape.” And 
again, “No subscription yet from Altenstein. Meanwhile he 
has sent out twelve scientific travellers, and we may expect 
to see a musical score of the song of the howling apes of 
South America as the result of the learned labours of one of 
these gentlemen.” These Brazilian apes caught his indig- 
nant fancy, and often reappear in his correspondence on this 
subject. 

On Goethe’s seventieth birthday the Direction assembled 
at Frankfurt named him an honorary member of the Society, 
and received from him a letter of thanks in his most cour- 
teous style. He mentioned his visit to Stein in 1815 when 
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he first heard of the plan, and remarks that, “although his 
own labours, whether in poetry or in other departments, had 
always been directed towards what is nearest and most pre- 
sent in life, yet they could never have been successful with- 
out serious attention to past times.” 

This is not the only occasion on which Goethe’s name 
appears in the early history of the Monumenta. It appears 
that he offered to undertake translations of some of the 
documents, with that curious readiness to stoop to tasks 
much below his powers which we see in his translation of 
Benvenuto Cellini. Stein’s answer is that it was never the 
intention of the Society to furnish German translations of 
the Documents, but that perhaps H. v. Goethe will under- 
take this on his own account—in hexameters if he likes! 
It is curious to find him at another time making the very 
same suggestion, translations of the principal works for the 
use of the ordinary reading public (July 23, 1827). 

Stein lived to see the publication of two volumes of the 
Monumenta, the first of which appeared in 1826 and the 
second in 1829. The first consisted principally of the Annales 
of the Carolingian period. 


In order (says Wattenbach) to avail ourselves safely of these Annales so 
as to get from them really a safe foundation for chronology, everything 
depends on an investigation of their origin and descent, on distinguishing 
later additions, and coming as near as possible to the original, if we cannot 
now actually find the original itself. This is what Pertz did for the first time 
for the whole mass of the Carolingian Annales in the first volume of the 
Monumenta; he did it so admirably, and availed himself so comprehensively 
of the materials, both printed and in MS., which had been made known at 
that time, that here the surest foundation for all further investigation was 
given, 


The second volume contains the Chronicles and Bio- 
graphies of the Carolingian Period. 

Though Pertz is the hero of the Monumenta yet the his- 
tory of them ought not to be written, however slightly, with- 
out naming also J. F. Bohmer, a man who “alone accom- 
plished more than many societies” (Wattenbach), He had 
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originally been Librarian at Frankfurt, and, as we have seen, 
was joined with Pertz in the direction of the Society. He 
had originally intended to reserve to himself the department 
of the Imperial Charters, but afterwards gave this up and 
devoted himself to the Regesta. Later he produced an in- 
dependent collection of Sources under the title of Fontes 
Rerum Germanicarum. He has recorded some of his impres- 
sions of Stein. Thus in 1824 he writes: 


Stein is nearly seventy years old, but full of fire and force ike a youth; a 


} genuine German nobleman, the last of his ancient race. No storm either in 


the physical or moral world can shake him. In his mansion at Nassau he has 
built a lofty old-German tower, with the inscription, Eine feste Burg ist unser 
Gott. He is the founder of the Society for older German history, and he knows 
history himself as few Professors do. But what strikes me most in him is his 
reliance on Providence, although there are perhaps few men of his powers 
whose plans and hopes have been so much frustrated. 


Again: 


I am often allowed to be with him for hours together, and cannot at all 
express how I feel myself elevated by him, but at the same time taught 
humility and reliance on God in earnest industry. I am touched by his kind- 
ness and his readiness to sacrifice time to me. 


And after Stein’s death: 


It is the heaviest loss I have had smce Nov. 27, 1817, when my father 
died. Itis as if a star had gone out in heaven. It gave me such pleasure to 
work under his eye! No approbation can be to me such a reward as I found 
when he was satisfied with my labours on the history of our country. 


In 1827 the Berlin Academy named Stein one of its hon- 
orary members in acknowledgment of his merits as founder 
of the Society. Their resolution was communicated to him 
by Schleiermacher as secretary to the historical and philo- 
sophical section. Stein acknowledged the compliment with 
the words: “I feel the more deeply the honour of being 
named an honorary member of so famous a scientific society, 
as I can boast of no achievement in science, but only of an 
indirect influence towards the promotion of it, for which I 
am rewarded by the solace it affords my old age.” 
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Stein was allowed in these years to take his share in 
Local, though not in Imperial, Government. Vincke, as 
Superior President of Westphalia, named him to the Govern- 
ment as by far the fittest person to preside as Marshal at 
the meeting of the Provincial Estates of the Province when 
they were first assembled in 1826. Accordingly he was ap- 
pointed by an order of Cabinet dated May 17th of that year, 
and accepted the appointment rather with resignation than 
pleasure. ‘At my age,” he writes, “the long sittings, and 
the attention which the proceedings will require, will be 
very tiresome, exhausting and exciting; however, do your 
duty and let come what will!” And here in a sentence 
quoted already the old man calls to mind the example of 
his mother and of his early patron Heinitz, of whom he says, 
“that their life was a succession of efforts and sacrifices, 
and that they never took a thought of their own conveni- 
ence.” 

The Assembly met at Miinster on October 29th, 1826. 
Vincke in his opening speech took occasion to speak of the 
venerable man who was not a native of this province, but, 
what was still better, had come to belong to it of free choice 
through a genuine attachment, respect and love for its in- 
habitants, and whose presidency in the Assembly was the 
best security for the decorum and wisdom of its delibera- 
tions. The words were certainly no empty compliment. 
The link that connected Stein with this province was of no 
common kind. He had been regarded with enthusiasm 
here long before the world at large had heard of him, and 
he had chosen it, after great achievements memorable in 
Prussian, German, and European history, as the home of 
his old age, “modus lasso maris et viarum militiaeque.” It 
must have been interesting to see him standing in the as- 
sembly like old Attinghausen among the Swiss peasantry. 
He answered Vincke with a speech in which he praised local 
parliaments in the language familiar to him. “This con- 
stitution will unite us, train us, elevate us. It will unite our 
hearts by making us all strive after one goal, the glory of 


~~ 
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our country; it will ripen the mind to serious and ennobling 
activity, and prevent it from dissolving in indolence, sensual 
enjoyment, or childish vanity, or selfish industry; it will give 
self-respect to the individual, by bringing his nobler and 
better energies into play.” 

We can easily believe that he made an efficient president. 
Perhaps the danger would be of his authority being felt too 
oppressively, when we consider not merely his fame but his 
natural turn for despotism. One of the representatives, 
keeper of a hotel which Stein had used, came to him at 
the opening of the Assembly and asked for advice as to 


the line of conduct he was to pursue. ‘You are to sit 


still,” said Stein, “and listen to what wiser people have to 
say.” 

The session lasted this year till November 29th, and was 
closed by Stein with another speech, in which he recom- 
mended more unity among classes. Questions had been 
raised which interested Stein so much that in the next March 
(1827) he paid a visit to Berlin in order to discuss them with 
the Ministers and if possible with the King. He had not 
seen Berlin since eighteen years before he had left it in the 
night to take refuge in Bohemia. He afterwards wrote to 
Archbishop Spiegel his impression of the change which the 
interval had made in the metropolis. 


I was pleased with my visit. I found after eighteen years’ absence an 
advance in serious and thorough culture, partly caused by the presence of 
sound academical teachers who had replaced such shallow talkers as Nicolai, 
Ramler, Zdlner, &c.; I found manners purer and more religious, nothing more 
of the frivolous, loose habits of the officers of gensd’arme, and art and taste 
for art heightened and diffused, in short, general progress both intellectual 
and moral. 


During this visit the King named him a member of 
the Council of State by an Order of Cabinet dated April 
30th. 

_ The Westphalian Assembly met for the second time in 
1828, and sat from November 3rd till December 21st. Its 
third session, the last at which Stein presided, fell at the 
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end of 1830, commencing on December 11th of that year 
and ending on January 17th, 1831. He did not grow less 
despotic with practice, and the following description is from 
an eye-witness of his bearing in the session of 1830. 


When the old man came with his staff into the hall crowded with members 
standing in motley groups, every one hurried silently to his place, and ab- 
solute silence began to reign. No president’s bell was needed to announce 
the commencement of the sitting; his mere appearance was a living sign. 
Prolixity he held in mortal horror, and often interrupted the talkers very 
roughly ; just as little could he endure an adherence to minute formalities. . . . 
Once a Deputy came to the Marshal and applied for permission, which was 
required by rule, to read a written address on some question. Stein. I have 
no objection, but pray be short. Deputy. I will try to be as short as I can. 
Stein. And do say something clever! till now I have heard nothing from you 
but nonsense. Derruty. I am very sorry not to be always able to take the 
same view as your Excellency. STzin. No, no! we have nothing in common 
but eating and drinking. 


Such language was not easily forgotten, and some years 
later when it was proposed to set up in the halla bust of 
the deceased Marshal this Deputy was heard to exclaim, If 
the Marshal had treated you as he did me you would not 
set up a monument to him! 

Out of the first meeting of the Provincial Assembly grew 
4 quarrel between Stein and Vincke. I shall not enter into 
the subject-matter of the dispute, which began in June, 
1827, and is raging more hotly than ever inSeptember, 1828. 
Stein, as usual, sins by over-emphatic expressions for which 
he later freely apologises, but without being able quite to 
efface the impression they had left on Vincke’s mind. Vincke 
insists that Stein’s expressions are not to be considered as 
excused by haste or excitement, because “he had kept a 
copy of them.” Stein writes: 


Am I to appear like HenryIV. before Gregory VII. barefoot in sackcloth, 
fasting and singing penitential psalms? ‘‘ But,” he exclaims, ‘‘a copy of the 
letter was kept;” he must know thatI have always kept and must keep copies 
of business letters if I am not to write and act inconsistently and desultorily, 
and especially that this has been, is, and must be done with the recent letters 
which concern the affairs of the Assembly. 
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H. v. Vincke may fancy if he likes that he does well to live in war with 
me; if he wants war I know how to wage it, but only defensive war. I shall 
wait quietly for the further proceedings he may take under the influence of his 
family council, and I am not too old to appeal in given circumstances to an- 
other instrument besides the pen. 


Stein never fought a duel, and plainly declares here that 
he would never enter into one aggressively, but the descend- 
ant of Knights of the Rhine country cannot submit further 
than this to the maxims of a peaceful age, “ Much enforced, 
he shows a hasty spark.” 

Forty years before, when Stein was Superior President 
in Westphalia and Vincke a subaltern under him, Vincke 
had gently criticised his chief by pronouncing him better 
suited to be Minister than President. Unconsciously Stein 
now delivers a crushing retort by applying to Vincke a 
Westphalian proverb and calling him “a good horse but a 
bad coachman.” 

In November of this year the quarrel, partly by the in- 
terference of the Crown Prince, was arranged. 

I may close my brief account of these years by inserting 
a letter which Stein wrote in 1829 to Gneisenau. The latter 
had written as follows: 


Your shutting yourself up so completely in your Westphalian castle and 
leading a solitary life is what I cannot approve, and your literary occupations 
are to my mind no justification. You could pursue them at Berlin, in fact 
more conveniently considering the great appliances, and one might offer a 
prize for a dissertation on the question, which is most meritorious, to work 
beneficially on one’s contemporaries by winged words, and help to train the 
present generation, or to try to piece together the fragments of ancient history 
from rare documents. For the former task, at any rate, you are qualified as 
no one else is, and the other could be prosecuted at the same time. 


Here was an appeal to Stein’s sense of duty, and he an- 
swered it in a Memoir written almost as formally as if it 
had been intended for the King of Prussia or the Czar. For 
its autobiographical value I translate the substance of this 
- Memoir. 
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In the year 1818 I gave an impulse to this undertaking, because I thought 
it for the honour of the nation to collect and set out properly the monuments 
of its history, because I considered history an efficacious means of exciting 
patriotism and sustaining it against the influence of self-interest. I hoped to 
get the necessary support from the noblesse, and perhaps from the Princes. I 
declined the offer of a subsidy from the Emperor Alexander which was made 
me by Capodistrias in the autumn of 1818. But my expectations were either 
not at all or inadequately realised, and the work could not be undertaken with 
proper vigour; it makes way very slowly, but at the same time very tho- 
roughly, thanks mainly to the excellent Editor, Pertz, of the Hannoverian 
Archives, whose merits are recognized by the whole learned world. All the 
praise and merit belongs to him, and to me only that of the first impulse, and 
of a money subscription partly furnished by me, partly by some friends, so 
that if dissertations were written on the question you propose, only a small 
part of the praise would fall to me, and I should only be liable to be charged 
with the sin of omission. 

But the question rises whether I ought to omit doing as much good as 
possible by speech or action. 

By speech in a private position one can only be influential through a re- 
cognized social position, which is gained either by keeping a house which may 
serve as a centre, or else by skill. I have not the smallest inclination or apti- 
tude for either, my turn for solitude, my love of independence, which amounts 
to obstinacy, do not allow me to take this course. I should express my opinion 
without sparing any one, affront and iritate all parties alike, Aristocrats, 
Bureaucrats and Liberals; they would all turn their backs on me as an old 
prattler, and neither I nor the cause would gain anything. 

A fixed official position I have not got, for when I returned from Russia 
in 1813 Hardenberg was at the head of affairs—he had ability and ready ap- 
prehension, but his pride, his immorality and spirit of intrigue wanted only 
subordinate tools, no independent or active assistants, so he surrounded him- 
self with people of the former kind, and held aloof all from whom he could 
fear contradiction or dissentient opinion. 


Here follows the paragraph quoted above about his re- 
tirement in 1815. He then continues: 


When in 1823 under the Ministry of Voss the Provincial Estates were 
organised the Crown Prince commanded me to make a report on the subject, 
but scarcely any attention was paid to it... . All this has led me to the reso- 
lution of remaining quietly in my country house, and my province, and not 
going to Berlin this winter—to be sure the Town Ordinance will come up for 
discussion in the Council of State, but I do not think I need take part in it, 
(x) because the plan laid before the Council by the Ministry has my approval 
in all the important points: (2) because my remarks have been already com- 
municated to Minister v. Schuckmann in 1827 and 1828. They deal with a 
matter which I should like your Excellency to consider, the formation in the 
towns of a Society of Notables furnished with the franchise, active and passive, 


t 
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in order to make this sort of election depend not exclusively on property, as 
it does now, but on intelligence as well. 

I do not mean to be inactive, or a mere collator of MSS. and documents, 
but I would be active in proportion to the position assigned me by Providence, 
and occupy myself with the affairs of the Province, Circle, and Commune 
which I inhabit, as Marshal, Member of the Circle, Member of the Com- 
mune. 

If your Excellency will consider what I have laid before you, you will be 
disposed, I hope, to believe that I do not consume the remainder of my days 
in idleness, or absorbed in matters of little immediate practical unportance. 
No doubt much in my present mode of action is caused by my age; it loves 
rest, my powers decline, the bonds that fetter me to the earth loosen; were I 
but ten years younger, a journey in winter, a residence in a great town, seven 
Coxr ts, and manifold social duties, would not look at all as they do to me in 
my seventy-second year. 


So far of the occupations in which Stein’s last years were 
spent. They are not of such importance as to fix our atten- 
tion at this distance both of time and space. Foreign affairs 
during this time did not interest him much more strongly 
than if he had never known what it was to take a part 
in European affairs. But after the news of Alexander’s 
death had reached him he was found weeping audibly. He 
had seen the Czar at his best, and had personally owed 
much to him. He could compare his later conduct not 
merely, as young Liberalism did, with what might be wished 
or what might be suitable to a more advanced country, but 
with the conduct of earlier Czars—for he could distinctly 
remember twenty years of Catharine and the wild reign of 
Paul—and he could estimate the progress Alexander him- 
self had made since Tilsit and Erfurt. To him therefore the 
merits of Alexander continued always greatly to outweigh 
his faults, and he held that even the policy of the Holy 
Alliance—so he wrote at this time to Anstett—had been 
well meant, and that ‘we owe to it many years of necessary 
and restorative rest, an advantage which outweighs all that 
may be charged with exaggeration and error in the applica- 
tion of it.” 

The terrible scenes which accompanied the accession of 
Nicholas must have interested him deeply, considering his 
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intimate knowledge of Russian affairs. But he scarcely 
refers to them in his letters, though Gagern tries to draw 
him out. The occurrence came most home to him when his 
friend Turgeneff, at this time absent from Russia on a tour 
through France and England, was accused of,a share in the 
conspiracy, and condemned to death in his absence. A 
story comes to us from Varnhagen through Pertz of a scene 
between Stein and one of Turgeneff’s judges, Count Goloff- 
kin, which was witnessed in the house at Nassau by a young 
man of Frankfurt, whose name is not given. Stein pressed 
the Count to say whether Turgeneff was really guilty, 
Goloffkin at last unwillingly admitted, “No, not guilty of 
anything beyond discontent.” “Well, but what of the 
evidence?” said Stein. ‘*Oh! it was in Russian,” replied 
Goloffkin, “and you know, Baron, how we of the Russian 
nobility that have been educated abroad in the French 
fashion—” ... “Very true,” said Stein, “but yet you con~ 
demned him to death!” “Mon Dieu,” exclaimed Goloff- 
kin, “we did not look at it so seriously; of course we all 
knew that he was safe in foreign parts.” The unnamed 
witness was deeply struck with the effect which this answer 
had upon Stein. His face darkened, he stood up, put his 
hands behind him, and crushing his visitor with the power- 
ful German interjection “ Pfui!—Pfui! Herr Graf, pfui, pfui, 
Herr Graf!”—began to walk up and down the room as if he 
were alone or wished to be alone. Goloffkin soon took the 
opportunity presented by the door opening to make his 
escape without'any ceremony of farewell. 

Slight incidents such as this would be all that remained 
to relate were it not that Stein lived long enough to see a 
new transformation of the great European scene and the 
downfall of a fabric which he had helped to build. He 
lived to see the Revolution of 1830. It so happens that 
one of those old friends who had passed through the great 
crisis of 1806, 1807 and 1813 by his side still held inter- 
course and maintained correspondence with him when this 
new crisis arrived. We have lost sight by this time of most 
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of the others. Scharnhorst has long been dead; Gneisenau, 
we have just seen, is living, but in a time of peace he falls 
naturally into the background; Humboldt still writes oeca- 
sionally, but lives for the most part at a distance. Schién 
he has not once seen since the war, though he had once had 
a short correspondence with him about setting up the 
escutcheon of the house of Stein among those of the 
other German knights at Marienburg. He had again re- 
ceived a letter from him during his visit to Berlin in 1827. 
I may insert a few sentences from it by way of farewell 
to Schén, particularly as it comes from the scene of so many 
of the occurrences recorded in this book, Kénigsberg. 


Kinigsberg, May oth, 1827. 

Your Excellency is at Berlin, and as I cannot speak to you I must at least 
greet you with an autograph letter. My heart bids me do this. Often, very 
often you stand before me, and in my thoughts I talk with you, and at times 
the longing for an hour or two’s conversation with you is very great. God be 
ever with you! 

How the world goes we know, and I tell myself what you say to this and 
that. The ideal impulse between 1808 and 1815 was so powerful that ma- 
terialist natures could not keep pace with it; they were but hurried along, 
and thus to be hurried along is disagreeable, and so begins pulling and pulling, 
and the age must go back in all countries, but the good God maintains the 
right, and will do so. Canning and the Laws on the Press! and neither 
Canning nor the King of France is what Luther was. He too will make his 
appearance. The first and second meetings of the Provincial Estates here 
were wonderfully fine. They were elevating, and visibly the people ews 
elevated. No King can have a more faithful or a better people, and what 
ideas have already come to light and been developed! Add that the harmony 
of the Estates is most impressive. A single wretched Town-Deputy once for- 
got himself so far as to utter the word itto i artes, and the whole Assembly 
was in an uproar, and fell upon him, and Dohna and Brandt and several others 
were for tearing him to pieces with their teeth, to think that the mention of 
such a thing could be possible in our Assemblies. Where such a temper reigns 
the people stands again with God for King and Fatherland. All the time 
there was fresh and full life m the discussions. Dohna is now quite in his 
place, and is greatly honoured. We have been drawn very near together, and 
our close connexion makes me very happy. 

About myself I can only tell you that I am satisfied with the confidence 
which is shown me on all sides, and want nothing more on earth. Besides the 
Estates the subsidizing of the Province is a grand affair, which the King has 
committed to me. It goes on much better than I expected. A check has 
been put to the decline, and of 400 landowners on my list, of whom I expected 
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150 to be ruined in spite of the subsidy, I do not yet reckon 2 per cent. I dare 
say you will hear another story at Berlin, but that comes partly from the 
bureaucratic barrack, partly it refers to individuals who were bankrupt before 
1806, and now want to set themselves on their legs again, so that the question 
with them is not of maintenance, but of a fresh start. The King has preserved 
our ancient race, which was lost but for this operation. And it is a fine race! 
My fatherland is, now that I know it in its inmost elements, more precious to 
me than ever. 

But I wish your Excellency would come to Marienburg, to pray “ere. 
The Stein coat-of-arms stands above the three granite pillars, and very 
many see it with pleasure. May Heaven still grant you to live long! 

ScHSN, 


But one old friend still remained near to Stein; this 
was Niebuhr. We may conveniently exhibit the effect 
which the approach and outbreak of the July Revolution 
produced upon Stein’s mind, by taking up the story of his 
intercourse with Niebuhr at the point where we left it. 
There is the more reason for adopting this plan that we 
have throughout endeavoured to keep Niebuhr in view, and 
that his political side is nowhere better seen than in his 
relation to Stein. He is now established at Bonn as Pro- 
fessor, whence in February 1824 he writes to Stein. After 
amusing himself a little with his friend Dahlmann’s crotchet 
of withdrawing from the Monumenta on account of the 
Carlsbad Resolutions, he goes on: 


I cannot conceal from myself that Liberalism so universally cries Crucify 
him! about me, and find on all occasions such a universal agreement of our 
savanis to treat me as excommunicated and under a ban; perhaps this may 
explain why Dahlmann will not answer me. Perhaps too he has been hurt by 
my expressing my surprise at his printing, as the second part of his volume, a 
very immature composition of another, in which the most monstrous things are 
uttered with the greatest presumption ; ¢.g.a diatribe against Polybius, who is 
called a sophist, his experience in war and politics named obsolete Poly technik, 
etc., quite in the style of these gentlemen’s wisdom, that they alone with the 
Constitutionnel and the Allgemeine Zeitung judge infallibly from the tripod, 
and see much further than we do. The fact is, all this is said against Polybius, 
but aimed at mee. 


This rather startling glimpse into the secrets of the 
learned world gives Stein pain, as he says in his answer. 
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He begs Niebuhr to “struggle against his disposition to 
melancholy,” and tells him that “a man of his extraordinary 
abilities, deep and extensive learning, and noble purity of 
character, is not to be hurt by the croaking of the frogs in 
the marsh.” He adds, “Are you not at times inclined to 
too much suspicion? I enclose an extract from Dahlmann’s 
letter to Frau v. L6w—he seems to have taken your criticism 
in a very friendly spirit,”’ Niebuhr’s rejoinder is curious: 


Your Excellency is not exposed to a peculiar annoyance which has to be 
endured in the middle class, I mean the tyranny of mediocrity, which, cor 
fiding in its majority of votes, demands submission, and attacks and proscnibes 
as arebel any one who resists because he knows better, and despises such 
contemptible tyrants. From this plague I too was free while we lived at Rome, 
and it is one of the heavy, heavy sacrifices which I made to home-sickness and 
my wife’s antipathy, that I gave up a position which saved me from this ac 
cursed equality; I say equality, because now I am only a scholar and a 
author, to whom the youngest and emptiest may fancy himself at least equal. 


He still cannot forgive Dahlmann: 


I cannot possibly write to him again, for he has answered with the most 
haughty anger a few lines which contained nothing but a playful reference © 
the folly of mixing up the Carlsbad Resolutions with the Collection, and a hit 
to think twice about such expressions as occur in his letter, ‘‘ that he cocld 
never have acted with Polybius if he had been his contemporary.” Its 4 
really outrageous self-conceit which rules in a small University and a remote 
province, where there is endless chattering and Mediocrity has established her 
throne. 


But we begin now to discover the thoughts about the 
future of Europe which possessed Niebuhr’s mind. 


I do not despair of my children seeing the commencement of a time when 
even an imperial Assembly of Estates may really deliberate on business, 20! 
on general questions of Freedom of the Press, Trial by Jury, and such rubbish! 
For whatever reasons the inaction in which Europe is held is aimed at, it 54 
blessing in any case; gradually we are weaned from the violent stimulants 
which, since 1789, had grown to be our daily bread, and we learn once more 
to think about our own personal affairs, and to build and plant for a future, for 
one’s own age, and own children. Only I wish there was no Russia! Its 
really out of horror at that abominable barbaric Power that I want to settle 
my children here on the Rhine, 
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In one of these letters he asks Stein to be godfather to 
his lately-born son, who unhappily did not live long. Stein 
graciously accedes to the proposal. 

This is the form in which Niebuhr invites Stein to dinner 
for July 11th: . 


You write that you will be here on the 11th; may we not hope you will 
give us the pleasure of sharing our dinner? You will not be annoyed that 
Marcus’ tutor is of the company; but we must appeal to your friendly feeling 
for your devoted friends not to be shocked at finding us much more closely 
packed in our present lodging than in the former, so that my wife’s sitting- 
room is nursery and dining-room at the same time. As to the frugality of our 
meal we should not think of being embarrassed by it in your presence. Thrift 
assuredly is the basis of freedom. 


In November of this year (1824) Niebuhr was named a 
member of the Council of State. On this occasion he has 
again “‘to struggle against his disposition to melancholy.” 


I had hired a lodging, was preparing to buy a spacious house with a large 
garden, and was in treaty for another fine garden and vineyard. We had not 
been so cheerful for a long time: we were making plans and building castles 
in the air, how we would enjoy this life in the coming summer; how Marcus 
would work hard in the garden. And now like a thunderbolt out of a clear sky 
comes an Order of Cabinet to announce that the King calls me to the Council 
of State. The Order was not in the ordinary official style, but unmistakeably 
issued by the King himself. It dissipated all our dreams for the future, and if 
it spoilt a life here which we had just grown accustomed to, it created nothing 
for Berlin. It was nothing but a naked nomination to the Council of State. 
Had the King come to this resolution in the summer before I left Berlin I 
might have arranged matters without positive loss, and without having to sacri- 
fice a quiet existence already begun, and with the hope that my position 
would be made more comfortable for me after atime. But now I felt pain- 
fully how Princes do not trouble themselves to ask whether they disturb and 
ruin the existence even of those to whom they are well-disposed, how they 
form resolutions or put them off just as it occurs to them. 


Here follows a deplorable picture of the miseries in- 
volved in a journey to Berlin. He then adds: 


I am sure it will be agreeable to your Excellency that I should write to 
you from Berlin as soon as I can get a notion of things, and as far as I can do 
it through the post. From Berlin: whither you summoned me, and where I 
shall go to the house where you lived, where I saw you for the first time (and 
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your deceased sister, who a little later Was so intimate with my sister-in-law), 
as the Jews went to the site of the Temple of Solomon; it will be provoking to 
find Klewitz there. 


, otein is evidently pained at what seems to him back- 
wardness in the service of the State, but remembers that 
sacrifices, which to him as a man of property would be 
slight, might be exceedingly painful to the retired scholar, 
unable with his humble means to cope with the expense of 
a Court life. He ventures, however, to exhort Niebuhr 
“to forget the slight pecuniary inconvenience,” and says, 
“What can become of our state if men with your gifts and 
in your position, when the King and the wishes of the people 
call upon them, retreat and resign?” After a little time he 
takes courage, and preaches his friend a formal sermon in a 
letter dated December 31st: 


One word, one frank and friendly word from an old man who loves you 
truly, spoken on the last day of the year. 

Forget yourself, deny yourself; Providence meant you for something 
better and greater than the mere enjoyment of domestic bliss, ‘‘ working in 
the garden and vineyard with Marcus,” and so on. You are to devote your 
powers of mind and will, your force of thought, your great knowledge and 
pure intentions to the public weal in strife for truth and right; you will often 
conquer and often fail, but sooner or.later truth makes its way, and you, the 
statesman, must be supported by the thoughts and prospect that sooner cr 
later, in your life or after your death, through the efforts of the good and op- 
position of the bad, public opinion will award the laurel of truth asserted 
by. you. 

Your position is such that you already influence great national affairs, that 
you have the confidence of a young man of great abilities and in a happy 
situation (the Crown Prince), and can influence him by instruction, guidance, 
encouragement, inspiration; it is a sin to misunderstand this intimation given 
you by Providence, this indication of your mission. Forget yourself, deny 
yourself, and pray in humility that He from whom all strength flows will give 
you strength and courage. 

-" " Y-did not approve your leaving Rome where you had a sphere of useful 
work; it was compliance with your wife, who now repents it; it was for you, 
my worthy friend, to guide and cheer your inexperienced, soft, tender, per- 
haps préjudiced mate, rather than to give way to hér. Now comes a new 
situation, it seems alarming, but look the difficulties in the face, forget your 
self, deny yourself, and listen to the will of Providence. It will be easy to 
gratify your moderate pecuniary wishes; death opens many sources of 
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assistance; for instance, Wolf’s death sets free. a considerable salary at the 
Academy. 


We have hardly found Stein adopting this tone earlier. 
He is beginning to assume the privileges of old age, and 
henceforth we find him at times lecturing his younger 
friends with the same solemnity. Niebuhr did not allow 
the justice of the reproof. He writes from Berlin that “to 
live here in embarrassment, without office, without having 
anything to oppose to the insolences of those who would 
gladly kill me with their looks, merely in order to see the 
Crown Prince at dinner or in Ancillon’s company and so 
forth (I have not perhaps in the last two months talked to 
him alone for four hours), and for this to give up my future 
life, my peace of mind, the continuation of my History, and 
the education of my children—duty does not impose all 
this!” And Stein seems to admit that he is right. 

In January, 1827, Niebuhr presents to Stein the new 
edition of the first volume of his Roman History. He does 
not expect him to read it all with care, but he names certain 
chapters which he believes Stein will find interesting. “You 
will agree with my comparisons with the laws and institu- 
tions of our ancestors; and I flatter myself it will be agree- 
able to you to see these explained, and many words and 
expressions of our language that were obsolete or neglected 
recalled to life... . Once more in closing I must recommend 
my book to you as concerning you nearly. It would never 
have come into existence if you had-not called me to Berlin.” 
Stein reads the book with great interest and writes, “What 
you say about oligarchy is very true. ... Nevertheless I do 
not find in the Prussian State any oligarchical arrangements, 
not in the administrative posts, which are open to all—of 
the eight Superior Presidents five are novi homines,; of the 
four Rhenish Presidents three, and so on; nor yet in the 
newly-formed knighthood, for it is open to every one who 
can buy an estate that was before noble; so »_this spectre 
need not disquiet us.” | 
4 
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Between this date and the date of the July Revolution 
scarcely any letters are preserved that passed between 
Niebuhr and Stein. In the latter days of July, 1830, Stein 
was at Nassau. Henriette, now Countess v. Giech, and 
another lady were in the house, but Stein passed much time 
in the society of Bodelschwingh, who has since appeared as 
the author of a Life of Vincke, and was to Stein a friend of 
some years’ standing. When the news arrived of the ap- 
pearance of the famous Ordonnances, Bodelschwingh and 
another friend, Liel, from Coblenz, were at his table. The 
latter, who was well acquainted with Paris, but whose con- 
nexions were with the royalist party, was persuaded that 
there would be no rising; but after dinner Stein remarked 
to Bodelschwingh, “I could see that you did not believe 
what Liel said.” Bodelschwingh admitted it, and gave his 
reasons, upon which Stein twitted him with his incredulity, 
appearing himself to feel no alarm. 

The next day Bodelschwingh drove very early to Ems, 
and returned about eight o’clock to Nassau. Stein was 
sitting under the chestnuts in his garden, drinking coffee. 
As Bodelschwingh approached he called out, “What news!” 
The answer was, “Revolution in Paris.’ He was visibly 
moved, listened to all the details Bodelschwingh had been 
able to collect, and then said, “And so the wicked nation 
is to throw Europe into confusion a second time! Well! if 
they must and would break loose, all I can say is, I wish 
they had waited till 1 was dead!” 

When we look back upon the Revolution of 1830 we 
may perhaps wonder what could lead a man of enlarged 
mind such as Stein to regard it with so much alarm. After 
that of 1688 the Revolution of 1830 may be called the 
pattern Revolution. It shed little blood, it transgressed 
legality no further than was necessary, and by a contrivance 
which at the time seemed very happy, it saved monarchy 
and even the respect due to the ancient family. What was 
there in such a movement as this to frighten the daring 
reformer of 1807 and 1813? 
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We cannot raise this question without being reminded 
of Niebuhr, for if Stein was startled, Niebuhr was affected 
by the July Revolution with a despair which is often said to 
have shortened his days. Not on receiving the first news, 
when it was perhaps reasonable to anticipate terrible scenes, 
but on October sth, when the Revolution had already dis- 
played all those features which made it the admiration of 
Liberals all over the world, and when the new Government 
had restored order, Niebuhr wrote the following remarkable 
sentences in the Preface to the second volume of his Roman 
History: 


At another season this delay (the delay caused by a fire which destroyed 
his house at Bonn) would have had no influence on the execution of my work. 
But only two-thirds of it were completed when the madness of the French 
Court burst the talisman which kept the demon of the Revolution in bonds. 
The remainder has been written under a feeling that it was a duty not to leave 
what I had begun unfinished, amid constant efforts to repel the harassing anx- 
iety ever pressing upon me from the prospect of the ruin which menaced my 
property, my dearest possessions, and my happiest ties. The first volume was 
written when everything was smiling around me, and I was thankfully and 
heartily enjoying it in perfect unconcern about the future. Now, unless God 
send us some miraculous help, we have to look forward to a period of destruc- 
tion, similar to that which the Roman world experienced about the middle of 
the third century of our era—to the annihilation of prosperity, of freedom, of 
civility, of knowledge. Still, even though barbarism should for a long time 
scare the Muses and learning entirely away, a time will come when Roman 
history will again be an object of attention and interest, though not in the same 
manner as in the rsth century. 


It seems to me worth while to examine with some atten- 
tion this singular prediction, which took all the world by 
surprise. We may observe, first, that it consists of two 
parts, both of which may surprise an English reader, but of 
which only one could be surprising to the Germans of the 
time. That an age of barbarism like that of the decline of 
the Roman Empire was approaching, was an opinion which 
Niebuhr had almost to himself; but if he fears for his pro- 
perty and possessions, this is simply because he was living 
in the midst of that Rhine Province which had been wrested 
from the first Revolution, and was likely enough to be re- 
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claimed by the second. By the demon of the Revolution, 
which he declares to be unchained, he does not mean ex- 
travagant opinions or Republicanism, but the lust of con- 
quest to which Germany had been a victim in his youth. 
This had indeed no necessary connexion with Revolution, 
and Niebuhr had fancied the year before that he saw it 
lurking in the minds of the then triumphant royalist party. 
Thus in September, 1829, he had written, “That the French, 
and now more especially the so-called royalist party, har- 
bour the idea of reconquering the Rhine frontier is by no 
means doubtful to us in these parts, nor yet a secret. Even 
in this University there are persons well known to be in 
communication with the priests in France, who are seeking 
to excite rebellion against the heretical Government, 
attempts which would be simply laughable if it were not for 
the unsatisfactory aspect of things in Belgium.” But it was 
natural to think that such aggressive designs would receive 
an enormous impetus from Revolution. It seemed impos- 
sible but that the Revolution, as soon as it raised its head 
again, should demand back those conquests which were its 
own, and of which France held herself to have been unjustly 
deprived, Belgium and the Left Bank of the Rhine; and it 
would be favoured in this enterprise by the fact that the 
state of Belgium in 1830 was startlingly similar to its con- 
dition in 1790. The King of the Netherlands had played 
over again precisely the part of the Emperor Joseph, anda 
Revolution was preparing in Belgium which closely -corre- 
sponds to the Brabant Revolution of 1789. History rarely 
repeats itself with such fidelity, and there was accordingly 
nothing unreasonable in Niebuhr’s fear for his property. 
Disturbances actually did take place at Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
nothing could seem more probable than that a French army 
would soon appear to achieve the annexation both of Rhine 
Prussia and Belgium. This no doubt was the apprehension 
which flashed through Stein’s mind when he heard the news 
under the chestnut tree at Nassau, and it is expressed now 
and then in his letters of this time, though in less lugubrious 
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language than Niebuhr uses, and chiefly in the form of in- 
vectives against the French. Thus: “We must look to the 
healthy good sense of the nation; but on the other side we 
have everything to fear from their vanity and their want of 
religion.” And again: “In France the party struggles con- 
tinue, people are tired already of the present Ministry, and 
want one more democratic, a more democratic Chamber, 
&c.; it is a vain, heartless, selfish, rapacious people, zrre- 
ligious, the devil take them!” 

So far, then, Stein and Niebuhr agree, but in other 
points they differ. Niebuhr is often spoken of as reac- 
tionary; and it is true that he is in the habit of speaking 
contemptuously of Liberalism; but it is worth observing that 
much as he laments the July Revolution, and despondently 
as he regards the future, his judgment on the Paris pro- 
ceedings is identical with that of the Liberals. He praises 
those who have made the Revolution, and execrates the 
party of the King. Thus on August 16th he writes: “I will 
not deny that I think the Parisians heroic, the moderation 
of the victors not simply theatrical, and the discretion of 
the Deputies, even of the extreme Left, worthy of high 
respect. Everything has gone on better than in 1789, and 
by this it is evident that the nation has really improved.” 
Again on August 4th: “The people have proved themselves 
more manly than I thought. The insult to the citizens of 
depriving them of the right to vote hitherto obtained by 
taking out a license to trade, the fear of retaining only a 
phantom of representation which might be used to procure 
a sanction to the most odious decrees, and abhorrence of 
the priests, have all combined to drive the people to mad- 
ness.” Whom then does he blame? Always and alone he 
blames the Reaction. Here is a specimen of his language, 
August 16th: 


Neither does it avail anything to curse those who have made it inevitable, 
who have exorcised and conjured till the spectre which they thought to lay 
has risen out of the earth and annihilated them. I have delivered my senti- 
ments upon thig subject publicly; on the impiousness of the jesuitico-aristo- 
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cratic factions which took their rise in 1821, and how they onght to be exe- 
crated; but it has been without effec:. Still every honest man whose voice 
has any weight whatever is bound to cry aloud against the sympathy and 
commiseration expressed for fallen majesty. 


Thus Niebuhr approves the conduct of the Revolutionists, 
and execrates that of the Royalists, and yet he holds the 
Revolution a fatal event, likely to introduce a long period 
of barbarism. Before we inquire how he could be led to 
take up a position so singular, let us observe that Stein’s 
view is different, and in this case much more like that of an 
ordinary Conservative. He lays the fault on the Liberals, 
and though he does not for a moment defend the King, yet 
he believes him to have been well-meaning, and to have re- 
sorted to his coup d’état in despair at the perverse opposi- 
tion of the Liberals who, he sometimes hints, were from the 
outset aiming at Revolution. This divergence of opinion is 
expressed in the following letters, the last that ever passed 
between Stein and Niebuhr. 


August 27th. I was afraid that your Excellency had not yet received my 
Minor Writings. .. . Pardon the delay, and give some attention to my father's 
life if you did not read it in the first edition as a separate work. The rest, 
I must confess, only concerns the leading men of my own special depart- 
ment. 

A fearful future close at hand now threatens us. The monster is loose, and 
for the second time no power can bind it. The Revolution seems to me all the 
more irresistible now, because it is accomplished without enthusiasm, without 
utopias, as a mere matter of course, and no courage withstands it. The priests 
and a senseless perverse aristocracy have alienated every one, not only m 
France. Here the stupid fanatics were already soothing themselves with 
dreams of a religious war, and of the overthrow of Protestantism: insulang 
words prompting to rebellion were uttered from the Professor’s chair. Here, 
as in Belgium, intrigues were carried on with the Jarté pr#ive in France. ... 
There are moments when confessions of faith may be made without ridiculous 
solemnity. Mine is that had I been a French Deputy I should have belonged 
to the party Agiers, only I should not have voted for the Address, but I should 
have been for the resistance to the Ordonnances, should have signed the Pro- 
tests, and chosen another King; but all this I should have done on account of 
the absolute impossibility of acting otherwise, with the bitterest conviction that 
any modification of the Charter was rnin, and that those adopted would have 
been extorted by insurrection if they had not been acquiesced in. 

How many more months shall we live here in quiet? Meanwhile I am 
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very industrious. In October I hope you will get the second volume of the 
History, and then the third will soon go to press. Since the calamity which 
overtook our house I have not had the coufage to leave wife and children, 
even for a few days; otherwise I should take the liberty of visitng your Ex- 
cellency in the holidays. 


To this Stein answers as follows, after acknowledging 
the receipt of Niebuhr’s Minor Writings: 


The Liberals and the part of the aristocracy that is connected with them 
are even more to blame than the Jarti prétre and a perverse aristocracy for 
the present subversion of legal order in France. 

The best proof that the priestly party was not to be feared is the weak- 
ness it betrays on all occasions, for the spectre of Jesuitism that was dressed 
up so terribly in Villéle’s time vanished when Valismenil, &c. retired without 
opposition; the art grééive could neither hinder the absurd Address nor com- 
mand the elections in 1830; it succumbed, and now it is persecuted and 
despised. 

But the Liberals, composed of very different elements, were indefatigable 
in undermining the royal power, in terrifying the credulous crowd with a 
spectre of despotism, priesthood, and aristocracy, and in hampering the ad- 
ministration. They turned out the Villéle Ministry which had adroitness and 
business ability, the Martignac Ministry which gave the Law of the Press and 
the Law of Elections and wanted to give a tolerable Law of Communes, and 
by these unprincipled tactics drove the old dévot King to throw himself into 
the arms of an absolutist, of whom one of his friends wrote to me in December, 
1829, ‘‘ He is noble, but narrow and obstinate.” 

Had I been a French Deputy I should have striven with all my might to 
maintain the royal power which had been shaken by the spirit of the age and 
the whole condition of things. 

In no case would I have permitted myself to choose another King,—I 
should have had no competence to do so. The Liberal jus publicum no 
doubt calls legitimacy a miatserie, but by similar metapolitical arguments one 
might arrive to call property, inheritance, right of testation, a siaiserie. 

If there are fools at Bonn who speak from the Professor’s chair of religious 
war, and overthrow of Protestantism, I was assured by some people at 
Coblenz that the Prussian Government wanted to protestantise the Catholics. 
The Prussian Government ought, without troubling itself about the one or 
aiming at the other, to redress the well-grounded grievances of the Rhenish 
Province; they concern the maladroit treatment of the Church affairs of both 
confessions, want of plan, want of energy, deficiency in tact, nepotistic ap- 
pointment of mediocre men from the Eastern Provinces to posts, ejection of 
natives, continuance of the provisional condition in legislation, bad appoint- 
ments to vacant Professorships at Bonn, etc. 

If these grievances were redressed, a few dreamers in Bonn Chairs, or a 
few chatterers in restaurants at Coblenz might prattle; but who would trouble 
himself about their nonsense? 
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Thus we see that Stein cannot reconcile himself to the 
change of dynasty, and seems almost to lay down principles 
which would condemn the Revolution of 1688. He had 
indeed been himself condemned as a Revolutionist in 1813, 
and we have seen reason to think that the divine right of 
Frederick William would scarcely have stopped him if it 
had stood in the way of the independence of Prussia. But 
as we have seen he was a patriot far more decidedly than 
he was a libertarian, and wide and free as were his political 
views, he belonged by the whole course of his life and 
studies to the monarchical and Germanic world. He has 
therefore scruples which do not occur to Niebuhr, whose 
imagination dwelt so much in the republics of antiquity. 

The reader will find it a matter of course that he ex- 
presses his dissent uncompromisingly and without super- 
fluous compliments; otherwise the letter seems perfectly 
courteous and friendly. But it produced a curious effect on 
Niebuhr. In a long and interesting letter which he wrote to 
Pertz on November toth, and from which we see how soon 
he expected to have his house surrounded with soldiers,— 
‘there can be no worse position than that of a town between 
two principal fortresses upon which our armies cannot but 
be driven back, even granting the most favourable result in 
the end”—occurs this passage: 


The end of it all is that Germany, trampled down and torn to pieces, will 
pass under the yoke of the barbarians and of the foreigners. And how many 
to whom one wishes well will sin in such a time! Others, on the contrary, will 
senselessly declare for the priests and noble party who have done it all. So 
for instance just now H. vom Stein has written me a letter as senseless as it is 
insolent, because I had candidly expressed my opinion to him. He gives me 
to understand that the King must dismiss me (among others) from the Uni 
versity. No doubt a nobleman connected with the aristocratic rebels in Bel- 
gium has told him so. 


. This passage explains another which occurs in a letter 
written by him on October 7th: 


While I was lamenting over these infatuated revolutionists I received a 
bullying letter from—-—, because, having occasion to write.to him, I had freely 
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declared that this resuscitation of the Revolution was entirely to be ascribed to 
the priestly party anda perverse acristocracy. He flies at me as if he would 
tear me to pieces for seeing such phantoms and defending the Liberals. There 
is a priestly-aristocratic party here; small in numbers, but which has a nest in 
Coblenz, by which he suffers himself to be befooled. However dear the 
friendship of any man may be to me, I cannot purchase its continuance at the 
sacrifice of truth. 


As Pertz remarks, Niebuhr seems entirely to misunder- 
stand Stein’s allusions to Professors at Bonn when he 
imagines them pointed at himself. It was Niebuhr himself 
who had first introduced these Professors when he said that 
some of them had uttered words prompting to rebellion. 
Stein does indeed hint that there had been excesses on the 
Protestant side as well as on the Catholic, and it wasnot unna- 
tural for Niebuhr to suppose that the allusion was to his 
own lectures, for he says expressly in a letter of September 
27th, “Towards the end of my lectures, induced by the 
complaints made by young Protestants of the attempts to 
stir up sedition among them, I publicly attacked this treason- 
able spirit;” but certainly nothing can be found in Stein’s 
letter at all answering Niebuhr’s description, “He gives me 
to understand that the King must dismiss me (among 
others) from the University.” 

It is painful to find the long friendship of two such men 
closing with another discord, but as in the affair of 1813, 
there is some reason to hope that Stein never knew what 
Niebuhr was thinking and writing about him. But it 1s 
time to inquire how Niebuhr, who is so bitterly hostile to 
the party of priests and aristocrats, could take so despair- 
ing a view of the Revolution by which that party was 
signally discomfited. Partly, no doubt, he is afraid as a 
German of anything which may restore France to a sense of 
her power, because he believes that it will lead directly to 
a new invasion of Germany. Thus in 1828 he had been in 
like manner afraid of the Restoration Monarchy becoming 
firmly established. He wrote (March 14th); “It is also pos- 
sible that new parties may be formed, as was the case in 
England under the House of Hannover, which may really 
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keep themselves within constitutional limits. If so, France 
will become conscious of her power, and then woe to poor 
divided and decaying Germany!” In the same spirit he 
wrote at the end of 1830: 

When we contemplate the present, when we look at the tiger m the West 
waiting with glaring eyes to pounce upon hss prey, and at the tone of feeing 
pervading all Germany (with the exception for the most part of our old pr- 
vinces), which furthers the design of the enemy, dissolves all bonds, makes 
resistance impossible, opens outstretched arms to the French—** Give as free- 
dom,” they say, ‘“‘and we are ready to withstand the foreigner;” bat ther 
freedom is chaos and the sway of madmen or fools; and since them demancs 
neither can nor will be granted, and there is no great man living to win the 
people to himself and carry them away with him, to all human foresight the 
loss of the Left Bank of the Rhime to France, the mundation of the rest of 
Germany by French hordes, the destruction of the existing States, and the 
formation of servile republics under the guidance of traitors, have become quit: 
inevitable after the insurrection of the Poles. 


This is a melancholy forecast, yet even this falls short of 
that vision of a return of barbarism, which he expressed in 
the preface above quoted. Niebuhr died in the persuasion 
that the tendency of modern society was towards barbarism! 
There are many to whom this will seem the very madness 
of hypochondria. Let us at least inquire what he had in his 
mind, for it is certain that this vision appeared to him with 
singular vividness and distinctness. It seems then that what 
struck him was the opening of the Social Question. Others 
saw in the July Revolution a struggle for constitutional 
liberty remarkably like “the glorious bloodless Revolution 
of 1688,” displaying the same moderation and masterly 
power of acquiescing in a compromise. Now Niebuhr too 
admired and approved the Revolution of 1688. He says 
(October 7th), “My conviction is, that before the despotism 
of Liberalism became all-powerful, there were perfectly jus- 
tifiable Revolutions in which one power was victorious in 
the struggle with another power, as in England and the Ne- 
therlands.” But in the July Revolution he saw something 
wholly different, disguised under the appearance of a new 
1688. He saw a social movement concealed behind the po- 
litical one. Thus he wrote at the end of November: 
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The truth of the thing is the unveiled destitution of the populace, who are 
resolved to bear it no longer; and this again paves the way for a revision of 
property; which is not indeed something new under the sun, but has been 
unheard of for centuries past, and even now seems quite inconceivable to our 
politicians, who have set property in the place of God, in the Holy of Holies. 
We have fallen into the state of Rome after the times of the Gracchi with all 
its horrors, and he who cannot see this is blind; he who thinks the question 
has anything to do with freedom is a fool; forms will no longer hold things 
together; we shall bless despotism if it protects our lives, as the Romans 
blessed that of Augustus. That it was possible for reasonable men to do this 
I had comprehended long ago; now it is perfectly vividly clear to me; and 
now also I understand Catiline. 


Such was Niebuhr’s despair. He expected to see despot- 
ism called in as a defence against socialism. His terror is 
not that of the “moneyed worldling,” for in this very pas- 
sage he sneers at those who think property the most sacred 
thing in the world. But he bears in mind how the Social 
Question was opened at Rome by the Gracchi, and how that 
occurrence sharply divides the glorious age of Rome from 
the melancholy one, and begins a long period which opened 
in bloody civil war, proceeded in Imperialism, and ended in 
a general ruin of culture and civilisation. 

We may strongly suspect that he allowed too much 
weight to this single historical example, and certainly for 
some time there was no sign that his prophecy was likely to 
be fulfilled. The general war that seemed in 1830 almost 
certain to break out was averted, and a period of tranquil- 
lity and prosperity followed. Yet if Niebuhr could now re- 
turn to the earth he would perhaps not admit that he had 
been proved to be mistaken. The halo has faded from the 
July Revolution since the throne which it established was 
overturned. Since 1848 the history of France has taken very 
much the course which he anticipated. Socialism has there 
led to Imperialism. The reign of Louis Napoleon is a phe- 
nomenon precisely such as he foresaw. He would perhaps 
point also to the most recent phase of German History as a 
confirmation of his views. Socialism has spread there so 
widely that Bamberger lays it down that Germany is “the 
classical land of the conflict of classes.” Authority is even 
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now called in against it, and the old prerogative of the 
Hohenzollerns which has appeared in this book as accom- 
plishing those emancipations which in other lands have been 
extorted by popular insurrection, may again be appealed to 
by terrified wealth as the name of Napoleon was appealed 
to after the terrible days of June. 

We are happy to find Niebuhr’s predictions less strik- 
ingly fulfilled in the case of England. To him England 
seemed further advanced than any other state upon the 
downward course. “England’s rapidly accelerating de- 
cline,” he writes (March 14th, 1828), “is a very remarkable 
and mournful phenomenon; it is a mortal sickness for which 
there is no remedy. I liken the English of the present day 
to the Romans of the third century after Christ.” Again, 
immediately after the July Revolution, “One of the leaders 
of the English Radicals has sent me a clever pamphlet, the 
inflammatory tendency of which is shown still more by the 
vignette than the contents: a repulsively ugly woman, whose 
head-dress is composed of the crown and mitre combined, 
is feeding with a spoon a bloated child, already deformed 
by over-feeding, while five starving and ragged children are 
standing below crying piteously for food, or sitting in sullen 
despair on the ground. This is in truth a picture of society 
in England. God grant that it may not come to this with us 
also!” 

Stein took an equally dark view of the condition of Eng- 
land. In November, 1828, he had written: 


The state of England seems to me very serious; a Church, the Anglican, 
confronting stiffly and oppressively the Nonconformist half of the people, its 
clergy for the most part non-resident, that is distant from the scene of their 
vocation, and not troubling themselves about it, a noblesse that has almost 
monopolised landed property, and by its Corn Laws drives bread to a price 
almost twice as high as with us, a population half of which is crowded into the 
towns, and so becomes dependent on all the accidents of trade and com- 
merce, and is exposed to the most crushing want; a steady persistency in in- 
justice towards six million Irish Catholics, whose treatment exhibits scenes of 
murder, persecution, spoliation unparalleled in the 16th and 17th centuries, a! 
caused by legislation, which ought to protect life and property; an enormous 
national debt, and at the top of the Government a King dropsical and ex- 
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hausted by sensuality, a successor in bad health, and after his near decease a 
child, a minority. 


He goes on, however, to reckon up some circumstances 
which made in our favour, and does not, like Niebuhr, pro- 
nounce the case to be without remedy. 

Without boasting much of what has been accomplished 
in England since that time, we may still feel clear that Nie- 
buhr’s “burden of England” has not proved a true pro- 
phecy, and that he would himself retract it if he could come 
again among us. 

Such were the dreary and painful thoughts and views of 
Niebuhr and Stein when their earthly intercourse came to 
an end. Niebuhr died at the beginning of 1831. It has often 
been said that the Revolution and his own gloomy imagina- 
tion broke his heart. And indeed the passionate expressions 
which occasionally occur in his last letters might seem to 
confirm this view. Thus, for instance, he wrote on October 
7th, “I have not experienced such a paralysis of the soul 
since 1806, 1807, as during the last five or six weeks. Even 
in 1806, 1807, when calamities we now only foresee had ac- 
tually occurred, I did not feel so vulnerable to the strokes 
of fate as] do now.” Still when we consider the variety of 
subjects which continued to occupy his active mind, and re- 
member that the evils he foresaw were in great part remote 
and of gradual approach, while the danger of war on the 
Rhine diminished as the new dynasty established itself, it is 
hard to accept this account. After all 1830 was a trifle com- 
pared to many years that Niebuhr could remember. He had 
witnessed the bombardment of Copenhagen, the general 
downfall that followed Jena, the despair of Tilsit, the march 
of the French armies into Russia, and all the vicissitudes of 
1813. He was-already a married man when the earliest of 
these shocks fell upon him, and he had not yet become an 
old man in 1831. In these circumstances a broken heart 
seems an improbable hypothesis, though I have myself 
above, in an obiter dictum, adopted it. There is nothing to 
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corroborate it in the account of the illness which carried 
him off, and considering the eagerness of mankind to accept 
anything so pathetic, there is certainly room for a misgiving. 


- Rosalind’s lively sally occurs to us; we need not paraphrase 


the first sentence of it, or say “No! No! men have died 
from time to time, and worms have eaten them, but not of a 
broken heart,” but perhaps we may paraphrase the rest of 
it, “As for Niebuhr, poor man! he stayed but out one winter 
night to read the newspapers, and being taken with a chill 
died of inflammation of the lungs, and the silly chroniciers 
of the age found it was—the French Revolution.” 

Certainly the Revolution produced no similar effect on 
Stein, though it made him also anxious. He differed from 
his friend as Pitt from Burke, or as the statesman from the 
prophet. He was content with the present, and had neither 
the wish nor the power to embrace the distant future in his 
contemplations. He continued through the few months of 
life that remained to him to watch the new world which was 
shaping itself not for him but only for his descendants, and 
to give his opinion in the same cheerful tone as in the days 
when the French Revolution seemed a thing of the past. He 
comments but slightly on the death of Niebuhr, asks after 
his family, pronounces him a great scholar and an excellent 
man. His words betray no knowledge of having so lately 
given him offence. They show, perhaps, something of the 
indifference natural to one who, by the near view of death, 
has grown so naturalised in the other world, that he feels 
himself rather to gain than to lose something when a friend 


: enters it. 


And thus we leave behind us the generation which had 
witnessed Stein’s great deeds. On the other hand, as we 
turn over his latest correspondence, we find him at times 
holding intercourse with those rising men who were to be 
the glory of the next age. Among these was the first King 
of the Belgians. . 

This series of letters has been recently brought into 
notice by the Life of Baron Stockmar. Stockmar himself 
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had made Stein’s acquaintance before the end of the war. 
During the greater part of 1814, he had acted as a surgeon 
in the hospitals at Mainz, Worms, and some other towns, 
which were under the direction of Stein as Head of the 
Central Department. His biographer writes: 


It was during this period that Stockmar first came across Stein, and that 
in no friendly manner. The military hospital at Worms had for a long time 
been empty, and Stockmar, as a physician, did his duty in admitting to it the 
wounded French prisoners. Immediately afterwards a whole stream of Ger- 
man wounded chanced to pour in, but the hospital was full. Stein in his 
wonted hasty manner blazed up, and there was an exchange of hot words, in 
which Stockmar by no means lagged behind. Still this first acquaintance with 
Stein left on Stockmar the impression of a very great individuality. Many 
years afterwards, on his way from England, he paid a visit to the great states- 
man, and was astonished at the intimate acquaintance he displayed with Eng- 
lish affairs. 


It was not on the subject of his Belgian Monarchy that 
Stockmar’s patron, Leopold, entered into correspondence 
with Stein, but on the less interesting subject of his earlier 
negotiations about the Monarchy of Greece. To us this 
subject is less interesting, because it is unconnected with 
the series of events with which this book has been occupied, 
whereas the new arrangement in Belgium was the event 
which continued that series. After observing how easily 
the July Revolution, followed so closely by the Revolution 
in Belgium, might have opened the burning question of the 
natural frontiers of France, and thus renewed the European 
war, we should proceed most naturally to consider how this . 
danger was averted, namely, by the creation of the Belgian 
Monarchy, and by Leopold’s successful management of it. 
But Stein scarcely lived to see the beginning of this. On 
the other hand, he was for the moment much interested in 
the proposal which Leopold had under consideration at the 
beginning of the year 1830. The prospect of Greece falling 
into the hands of a German prince roused his German 
patriotism. He met the Prince at Ems, and conversed with 
him on the subject; and when the three Powers, England, 
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Russia, and France, nominated Leopold to the Monarchy of 
Greece, Stein addressed to him (March 19, 1830) a long 
letter. After some congratulations, he sketches the history 
of the Greek question as follows: 


The Greek affair was treated coldly by the Cabinets in the year 1821, as 
growing out of Jacobinism, but public opinion declared itself for it, in Ger- 
many at once, later in France, and last of all in England. From Germany 
came contributions ; many young and older people, distinguished military men, 
fought for the Greek cause; authors, poets (e.g. Miller) kindled enthusiasm, 
and finally England expressed her sympathy , by loans at high interest, by a 
sea-fight, brilliant but declared to be ‘“‘ untoward,” and by anxious, hampermg 
negotiations, with the ideas of an Hospodarate, an annexation of Candia. In 
later years France took up the Greek cause with love, and has influenced it at 
once benevolently and beneficially; Russia’s victories decided the question. 


He then lays it down that the Prince will only succeed in 
his enterprise by “a wise choice of the elements of civilisa- 
tion, ‘a constitution both national and municipal, an educa- 
tion scientific and religious, and a military system,” and 
proceeds to raise the question, whether in the system of 
education adopted, the forms and literature which ought to 
predominate were the English, French, or German? French 
literature he pronounces irreligious and sensual, and on the 
political side “chaotic, eccentric, and impregnated with 
party spirit,” throughout it is not founded on an earnest 
philosophy, or a sound philology, or a historical juris- 
prudence; this is admitted by their newest writers, Cousin 
and Guizot. Moreover, in France, elementary education is 
very defective. 

English literature has, with the exception of Byron, a 
serious, truthful, and religious character, which has an 
elevating influence, but its philosophy and philology are 
less advanced than the German; its older Universities stag- 
nate, better institutions of the same sort are in process of 
being established (the London University ?). 

Hence he infers that German culture ought to have the 
preference, and advises that young Greeks should be en- 
couraged to resort to German Universities and Gymnasia, 
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and that some distinguished German scholars and teachers 
should be invited to go to Greece. 

He then passes to military questions, and writes as 
follows: 


The great European Powers were forced by uninterrupted wars between 
1792 and 18rs to remodel their military systems. Those of the Prussian 
Monarchy owe their origin to a man whose noble character was disciplined by 
science , experience and reflexion, who was profoundly modest and devotedly 
patriotic, General v. Scharnhorst, who was killed at Gross-Girschen in May, 
1813. His coadjutors were Marshal Gneisenau and General Grolmann. The 
principal features of this system still remain, and they evinced their excellence 
by this proof, among others, that they raised the character of the Prussian of- 
ficers by diffusing among them scientific culture, and expelling ignorance and 


vulgarity. 


He recommends, therefore, not only the adoption of the 
German military system in preference to the French, but 
the formation of a German guard; and he reports that 
Liitzow, the famous commander of the volunteers of 1813, 
is ready to undertake this task, He then remarks, that it 
will certainly be agreeable to the views of Russia that 
German influence should prevail in Greece, “for that great 
Empire, whence have come all measures for the improve- 
ment of the lot of Greece since the alarm about the influence 
of Carbonarism subsided, has ever since Peter the Great 
made German culture its model.” 

The Prince sends a very cordial and reverential answer 
to this letter on April roth, but two months later he writes 
again to explain his abandonment of the enterprise in con- 
sequence of the unsatisfactory frontier decreed to the new 
Kingdom by the Powers; he remarks, “The last time we 
talked together on this subject you preached to me that I 
should not take the affair in hand without sufficient means.” 
Stein, however, will not admit that his advice has been fol- 
lowed, but answers sullenly on June 23rd: 


I learnt from the documents printed in the public papers of your Royal 
Highness’ renunciation of the sovereignty of the new Greek State; I learnt it 
with sincere compassion for the Greeks, who have long wanted the blessings 
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of a Government possessed of unity and vigour, and for your Royal Highness, 
since you lose an honourable and beneficial vocation. The Greek cause will 
continue under that protection of Divine Providence which has enabled 
her to develop herself in the midst of a bloody contest with a superior 
enemy, and in spite of the hindrances put in her way til 1829 by all the 
European Powers. Was not even the decisive battle of Navanno called “ un- 
toward” ? 

When the Emperor Alexander, in 1812, began the struggle with Napoleon, 
he chose for his motto, “‘ Confiance en Dieu, Courage, Persévérance, Union,” 
and ‘‘ with the eye of faith which in firmness and courage looks up to heaven,” 
abandoned himself to the suggestions of his noble and magnanimous heart, and 
struck the giant to the earth. 

Human reason can grasp what lies nearest, but not penetrate the darkness 
of the remote future; there we must be guided by a sense of duty, confidence 
in God, resistance to selfish thoughts. 

Is the condition of Greece improved by the renunciation of your Royal 
Highness? With earnestness and perseverance might not an alteration of the 
frontier have been expected either now or in time, and meanwhile was not 
their security assured by the guarantee of the Three Powers? 

Perhaps your Royal Highness found additional motives to your reso 
Jution in your English relations. You renounced a career which was certainly 
dangerous, difficult, adventurous, but now you involve yourself in the struggle 
of parties, and become a witness of their game of intrigue for ascendancy, in- 
fluence, &c. 


In other letters, written about the same time, the Prince 
is spoken of as a man “rather prudent than energetic,” and 
the following passage was written about a week before the 
above: 


What do you say to the conduct of Prince Leopold? It is quite in the 
character of Marquis Peu-A-Peu—as King George IV. called him—instead of 
removing the difficulties, instead of finishing the task he had begun, he with- 
draws his hand like a coward from the plough, reckoning on changes which 
will follow the approaching death of George IV. A man of this unenergetic 
character is entirely unfitted to make any mark in life; he has no colour. 


Leopold lived to refute this prediction, and Stockmar’s 
biographer has a right to point out how much may be said 
in defence of the particular act which moved Stein’s con- 
tempt. But he does not deny that Leopold had put himself 
in a false position, so that Stein, who had not the evidence 
that we have of his energy and ability, might naturally judge 
his character unfavourably, especially considering how dif- 
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ferent it was from his own. There is perhaps not much 
appositeness in his appeal to the example of Alexander; 
but it is fair to remember that we are reading the words of 
an old man, who loses himself too carelessly in favourite 
remembrances. 

The last months of Stein’s life were by no means in- 
active. He found himself in that part of the!Monarchy 
which was most disturbed by the shock of the Revolutions 
in France and Belgium. From Nassau he could observe 
closely the Prussian Rhine Province, which was not only 
locally nearest to the scenes of disturbance, but was full of 
Catholics, who sympathised with that Catholic party which 
took the lead in the Belgian Revolution. Westphalia also 
was much disturbed. Here lay the old ecclesiastical State 
of Miinster, which, as we remember, had been annexed to 
Prussia in 1803, and where the Catholic spirit was still active. 
There were disturbances also at Cassel, of which he heard 
from Marianne, and in Brunswick, where Pertz witnessed 
the destruction of the most valuable treasures of the Archives 
of Henry the Lion. 

Near the end of the year it came to Stein’s ears that an 
attack upon Cappenberg was discussed among the unquiet 
spirits who frequented the public-houses of Borck. He sent 
for his agent Poock, and told him that he had heard that 
500 men were to invade the mansion that very evening; he 
was determined that it should be defended to the last man, 
and desired that every gun in the house should be loaded. 
Poock was able to assure him that there was no fear: he had 
been in Borck that morning and had heard the rumour, but 
was sure that it arose from mere drunken bravado. Stein 
declared himself glad to hear it, but seemed to dwell with 
some enjoyment upon the defensible character of the house, 
and the possibility of shooting a hundred men out of the 
windows before one of the garrison could be hit. 

The Estates of Westphalia were to meet for the third 
time in December. Stein had declined, on the ground of 
health, to accept this time the nomination to the post of 
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Marshal, a laborious office, and, as his friend W. v. Hum- 
boldt said, not important enough to be held by him. But 
in the dangerous crisis of the moment his refusal was felt 
to be a blow to the Government. The Crown Prince wrote 
asking him to reconsider his decision, and the King sent a 
Cabinet Order, dated October 30th, conferring the office 
upon him, but nominating at the same time Baron v. Lands- 
berg-Vehlen to act as his Deputy. Stein accepted this ar- 
rangement. He wrote to Landsberg as follows: 


Over-anxiety about my health is not among my numerous faults; in fact I 
have often negiected it, not considering how exaggerated was my confidence 
in its soundness, nor yet my advanced age, and | was punished in the winter 
of 1829 by a dangerous, and in 1830 by a tedious, illness. One symptom of 
decay is a propensity to giddiness , which sometimes leads to unconsciousness, 
lasting for hours, and comes on particularly from cold or in an air corrupted 
by a crowd, or by cookery, &c.; so 1 am forced to avoid such conditions. 


But characteristically he handed over to his Deputy all 
the formalities of the office, and reserved to himself a good 
deal of the substantial work. He announced that he should 
arrive the day after the solemn opening of the Assembly, 
and depart the day before the public scene of its dissolu- 
tion. Accordingly on December 13th he entered upon his 
duties. 

That the crisis was serious appeared when, on the 2oth, 
a proposal was made to petition the King for the creation 
of a States-General (Reichsstande). Stein, who had been 
from the outset not only convinced of the necessity of such 
a measure, but indignant at the indefinite postponement of 
it as a breach of the Royal promise, nevertheless at once 
interposed, and declared that 
he held it improper at so disturbed a time to address the King’s Majesty on 
the subject of the summoning of a States-General and the promulgation of a 
law for that purpose. He considered that on the one hand the public mind 
was too much excited, and on the other the war and the defence of the State 
against the foreigner so entirely claimed the attention of the King and the 
highest authorities, that they could not consider the formation of an internal 


Constitution. It was therefore indispensably necessary, before referring this 
monrentous question to the Committee, to deliberate in full assembly whether 
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it was a proper question, in the actual circumstances and general position of 
the Estates, to be discusfed i in the Committee, and brought before the King. 


After a discussion, in which the Deputy and others sup- 
ported Stein’s view, he put to the vote the question he had 
raised, when it was carried against him by 37 to 28, that the 
matter was proper to be discussed in Committee. 

Meanwhile, the King had some months before, in con- 
sideration of the disturbed state of his western provinces, 
named his brother, Prince Wilhelm, Governor-General of 
the Rhine Province and Westphalia. Stein had regarded 
this step with much approbation, but the arrival of the 
Prince had been delayed by a sudden illness which seized 
him. Just after the opening of the Estates, however, he 
wrote to Stein announcing that he was on the point of 
setting out for Cologne, which was to be his seat of govern- 
ment. Stein begged him, in his answer, to take Miinster 
on his way, in order that the leading members of the Estates 
might be introduced to him. The Prince had not been able, 
to do so, but he wrote from Iserlohn on January 3rd, 1831, 
commenting on the proposal which had been made in the 
Estates. He agreed with Stein in thinking it inopportune; 
it would seem like taking advantage of the ferment in Eu- 
rope to remind His Majesty just at this moment of his 
promise, which he will no doubt keep, just because he has 
given it. He said that he would gladly undertake to report 
to the King the wishes of his subjects, and that perhaps in- 
conveniences might be avoided if the Estates could commu- 
nicate them to him confidentially. In accordance with this 
suggestion, when the question came again before the Es- 
tates on January roth, Landsberg came forward and said 
that he was convinced that any direct mooting of the 
question would give offence to the King, but on the other 
hand the deliberations of the Estates were of great im- 
portance, and it was most desirable to make known to his 
Majesty the substance of them. He then proceeded to 
say: 


- . . ~~ 
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Accidental circumstances afford a suitable means of doing this. Odur 
honourable Assembly has the happiness of having at its head a man who him- 
-self had his share in founding the manifold institutions of the Prussian State, 
and whose truly patriotic views have been gloriously proved in the most diffi- 
cult circumstances. The Province has the happiness of honouring m the 
King’s representative his august brother, whose noble sentiments are so well 
known. 


Accordingly he suggested that the Marshal of the Es- 
tates should be requested to lay the substance of their 
deliberations before Prince Wilhelm, and to say that tkey 
had indeed wished to beg his Majesty to summon a Staées- 
General, but that convinced as they were that his Majesty 
had the matter in his thoughts, and would gratify their 
wishes at the proper season, they had refrained from indulg- 
ing their wish at the present disturbed time, but that they 
begged his Royal Highness to take the matter under his 
charge, and make His Majesty acquainted with the views 
and feelings of the Westphalian Estates. Stein left the 
chair while this proposal was debated. It was carried, and 
an address to him embodying the views of the Assembly 
was then resolved on. The passage in which this address 
passes judgment on the system of Provincial Estates is im- 
portant enough to be given here. 


It cannot be questioned that a system which makes every law causing any 
alteration in either personal or real rights, that is almost every law, dependent 
on the successive deliberations of eight different provincial Assemblies, can 
scarcely satisfy the pressing requirements of the time, which imperatively de- 
mand a firm, consecutive, and thorough regulation of rights and administra- 
tion. It is moreover deeply and painfully felt that the institution of Provincial 
Estates, in spite of the efforts of the members, has hitherto failed to acquire 
that degree of public confidence and sympathy which is urgently necessary for 
such an institution and may indeed be called its vital breath. This discourag- 
ing fact is undoubtedly caused both by the apparent insignificance of the re- 
sults hitherto produced, and by the strict secrecy of the deliberations, the re- 
sults of which do not generally become known till late, or in a disfigured, de- 
ceptive, legendary form. 


It is added that 


The Assembly proudly recognises that in your Excellency they have a 
fitting organ for the expression of so great a request, since the time when you 
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were placed at the head of the administration stands out in Prussiam history 
as the gladsome morning of liberal ideas and institutions, and as such ideas 
have continued to find in your Excellency an unwavering and energetic sup- 
port, and therefore in your mouth a prayer for a magnanimous measure will 
not sound like the echo of a momentary excitement, but like the conclusion of 
powerful intelligence and ripe experience, and the utterance of unshaken and 
faithful love to his Majesty the King and the country. 


The Assembly broke up on January 20th, and on the 
next day Stein, who had left Miinster for Cappenberg on the 
18th, wrote this letter to Prince Wilhelm. He begins by re- 
flexions on the behaviour of the Estates during their session 
of 39 days. He reports that the natives of the old provinces 
show much loyalty; 


only in the territory of Minster there reigns a propensity to find fault with all 
the measures of the Government, a want of sympathy with it and its organs, 
and that in this respect all classes are alike, and the salon is in agreement with 
the alehouse. The cause of this antipathy is Catholicism, and the clumsy 
treatment of it by Minister v. Altenstein, in censure of whom Archbishop, 
Bishop, Member of Consistory, Professor, &c. are in absolute unison, also the 
sense of the loss of privileges which the upper classes suffered through the fall 
of the spiritual aristocracy, and a peculiar ponderous pride, characteristic of 
the Miinsterlander and founded on his sense of considerable prosperity. 


He proceeds to discharge the Commission which the Estates 
had given him in plain language, which it is not necessary 
to quote. 

In drawing up his letter he had consulted the printed re- 
port of the proceedings of the Estates, and was surprised to 
find the whole address of the Estates to him as Marshal 
printed at length. He wrote at once to Hiiffer, the respon- 
sible person, remarking that no resolution had been passed 
that this extract should be printed, that he had himself de- 
clared expressly to Hiiffer that it ought not to be printed, 
and had said that a confidential communication such as was 
contemplated, if it should take the form of a printed report 
distributed among 64 persons (the number of voters), was 
something like the confidential discharge of a cannon. It 
seems that Vincke was equally surprised, for he speaks of 
“the 400 printed copies that have been made to gratify the 
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vanity of some Members.” Prince Wilhelm unfortunately 
saw the printed report before he received Stein’s official 
letter. He considered that such publicity given to the pro- 
posal altered its character, and his opinion was approved at 
Berlin, whence he received instructions to pronounce it a 
violation of the Edict of 1824, by which the Provincial Estates 
had been created, and in which their deliberations had been 
restricted to the affairs of the Province. Thus the affair 
ended disagreeably. Stein was not satisfied with the deci- 
sion of the Government, maintaining that the Edict had only 
intended to prevent for example the Westphalian Estates 
from discussing Silesian affairs, and quoting instances in 
which the Estates had been allowed to deliberate on mat- 
ters affecting the whole Monarchy alike. He pronounced 
that “the competence of the Estates to pass resolutions on 
questions affecting the interest of the Province and the 
Monarchy being undeniable, uncontested and incapable of 
being contested without almost entirely psssing over the in- 
stitution of Estates, it follows that the Westphalian Estates 
were competent to present petitions having reference to a 
States-General.” 

In May the Prince and Princess visited Miinster, and took 
Cappenberg on the way. They took lunch with Stein on the 
2oth. 

Arndt knows something of what passed at this interview. 
According to him, 


Before they sat down Stein took the Prince and his Aide-de~-Camp, Count 
Anton Stolberg, into a private room, and lectured them both in the strongest 
language. He told them that the time was not so easy and soft that they 
should have reported to the King in such easy and soft euphuisms and circum- 
locutions the momentous matters, the just and necessary wishes and claims, 
which the faithful Estates had been forced to express and to make. They 
should have put before the King in frankest and plainest directness all the 
seriousness, all the fearfulness which the time was big with, and how it could 
only be treated with strong heroic remedies. Indeed he rated both so that 
the Princess, who could hear all in the salon, turned pale, for on such a sub- 
ject he could speak in a thundering voice. And then he closed by saying, 
““Now we have had it out, Royal Highness, come and let us drink a glass of 
wine.” 
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By the side of this somewhat blustering story it is curious 
to place Stein’s own account of the same interview. He 
writes, “Their Royal Highnesses were so good as to take 
lunch here on May 20th. They were very friendly and affa- 
ble, not a word was said on the affair of the Estates, i was 
treated just as if it had never happened, and yet it has happened 
and will revive again at the 4th session.” 

Arndt need not have fallen into this error, for the letter 
which so flatly contradicts the rumour he had heard was al- 
ready printed in Pertz before his book appeared. 

Stein’s life ends here; the little that remains to be said 
refers to his death. This was an event to which he had 
long looked forward, not so much with resignation as with 
yearning. The infirmities of old age are not equally trying 
to all temperaments; perhaps to Stein, though in outward 
circumstances his last years were as happy as a man could 
pray for, they were more afflicting than to those who had 
not placed their whole happiness in action. To get the 
right thing done, to attack incapacity and expel it from 
office, to make bold and hazardous resolutions, to inspire 
kings and emperors with energy, and to support them 
against the misgivings of feebleness, everywhere to feel his 
will active and effective, this had been life to him, and for 
the absence of this literary enterprises and provincial 
politics might be a solace but could not be a compensation. 
Add to this that for a year or two now he had been alone. 
One important and anxious task had been bequeathed to 
him by his wife, the care of two daughters just entering 
upon womanhood. Arndt retained a strong impression of 
the anxiety which this charge caused him; “it disquieted 
him very much,” he.says, “and he allowed his disquiet to 
appear very plainly.” But this task too was now with those 
done and finished, and there was calm at home as well as 
fair weather out of doors. Henriette was married in 1825 
to Hermann Giech, an Imperial Count, of whom Stein 
writes the following particulars to Spiegel. “His estates, 
Turnau, &c., lie between Bamberg and Bayreuth; they are 
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important, as he belongs to the Hereditary Councillors of 
Bavaria; he has been formed by the ordinary academic 
education, and his appointment in the Bavarian Embassies 
of London and Paris; at present he is managing his estates, 
paying his parents’ debts, &c., but I advised him not to quit 
the official career. We have known him since 1821; he 
visited us here in December and pleased us all.” The wed- 
ding took place in October, 1825. In after years the Giechs 
were often visited by Arndt in the old house at Nassau, 
which went to Henriette. The marriage seems to have been 
happy, but the Count, while still a young man, became to- 
tally blind. 

Two years later, in June, 1827, Stein wrote to the same 
clerical friend, Spiegel, about the other daughter, Therese: 
“My youngest daughter is betrothed to Count Kielmans- 
egge, the eldest son of my brother-in-law. He is a well- 
educated, clever, and amiable young man; he made his 
entrance into the world in 1815 at Waterloo, studied at 
Berlin and Géttingen in 1816, 1817, accompanied General 
Walmoden in his march to Naples and Sicily, and in 1825 
and 1826 was with General Dérnberg at St. Petersburg, 
where he witnessed the scenes of December. He is now 
Aide-de-Camp to the Duke of Cambridge.” In making a 
similar announcement to another friend he adds, “I do not 
like his Hannoverian official position; after a little time it 
must be given up.” The wedding was fixed for August, 
and seems to have taken place then. Thus by the end of 
1827 Stein was relieved of the cares of a father, and at the 
same time left in solitude. 

As early as 1817 he had lost the use of his right eye, 
since which time he had been forbidden to read in the even- 
ings. In 1829 and the early part of 1830 his health began 
perceptibly to fail. Besides gout and frequent coughs he 
suffered from attacks of overpowering giddiness. About 
March he had one of these, which deprived him of con- 
sciousness; on recovering himself he was heard to say, 
“Ah! if I were young’l would go to Greece.” But in July, 
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when his illness returned, his hold on life seemed to have 
slackened. Bodelschwingh during that visit to Nassau, in 
which he brought to Stein the news of the July Revolution, 
did not hear him give utterance to wishes of this kind. He 
yearned now no longer after Greece, and would listen to no 
consolations founded on the prospect of a continuance of 
life. It was now his comfort to think that the end was near. 
“At 72 the best course one can take,” he said, “is to die;” 
and when another fit of unconsciousness seized him one 
morning in his garden, a fit so profound that Bodelschwingh 
thought him dead, his language on reviving was not such 
as he had held in the spring. He clung now firmly to 
the thought of death, and refused to follow his adviser’s 
prescription further than might suffice to avert the charge 
of suicide. 

It is natural for us to inquire at this point what was 
Stein’s religion, though certainly he was far from being one 
of those who regard religion more as a comfort in death 
than as a guide in life. In our long narrative we have not 
yet found an opportunity of speaking directly on this sub- 
ject, though we have seen Stein throughout professing,.and 
considered by others, to be a religious man. The ex- 
planation of this is very simple, and it is easy to give it to 
English people by reminding them of the lines in which 
King Arthur shows how it is impossible for him to join the 
quest for the Holy Grail. Stein was detained from occupa- 
tions purely religious by a function which left him no leisure. 
And though the King of Prussia did not require his services 
again after the Peace, he did not cease to be in some sense ~ 
in office; his thoughts were still forced into the same channel 
by an irresistible vocation. Whether he is at the Council- 
board or in lonely banishment, or in domestic leisure, he 
thinks always of politics, and he thinks of them not as a 
party man to whom the excitement of strife has become 
necessary, but as a patriot to whom the general well-being 
has become identical with his own, I might almost say as a 
king or emperor who has been dedicated by solemn anoint- 
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ing to the public weal. And thus with him as with the 
Arthur of romance it has become m a manner irreligious to 
be too religious. At least the luxuries of religious contem- 
plation are not for him, nor can he show his religion to 
others, except to the few who can read the language of 
deeds. In the whole mass of Stein’s letters there is scarcely 
onewhich tells us what he himself in his own mind thought of 
religion, and this for the simple reason that there is scarcely 
one which is not political. They remind us of what Arndt 
said, “Stein is never confidential, and indeed scarcely 
knows how to be.” Such life-long silence, such natural, 
invincible reticence may easily be misunderstood. It may 
be taken for mere emptiness or dryness of soul; but it 
marks not less often the greatest and deepest characters. 

But in Stein’s reserve on this subject there was nothing 
in the least degree diplomatic or calculated. He does not 
in fact avoid religious questions; only under his pen they 
become converted at once into political or administrative 
questions, because it is as a politician and administrator 
that he considers himself called and expected to speak of 
them. On their purely religious aspect he is, for the most 
part, inarticulate, not from want ef interest, still less from 
secret scepticism, but from depth of feeling and diffidence. 
Although therefore religion cannot be made prominent in 
his biography, yet there is no difficulty in stating in general 
how he regarded it. 

He was then a believer. He did not merely like his con- 
temporaries Goethe and W. v. Humboldt look forward with 
hope to a future life: this indeed he did as a matter of 
course, and it may be remarked that he did it without 
effort, not as one who bears up manfully against misgivings, 
but easily and habitually. To him death is always the 
entrance to a better state of existence; as he approaches it 
he is gladdened not by the thought that it will relieve him 
of a load of weariness, but by the hope of glorious things 
to be revealed by it. When the bright valley of the Lahn 
stretched out under his Burg pleased his aged eye, he mur- 
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mured, “How much more beautiful will it be yonder!” 
This habitual serene belief gave its tone to his character. 
It exempted him from all that is worst in human suffering. 
The feeling of despair was only known, only conceivable, 
to him in a form so mild as hardly to deserve the name. 
When he saw civilisation to all appearance crushed under 
Napoleon’s heel, we may say he despaired for a while, but 
all the time he never doubted that there were other regions 
accessible to the victims of this tyranny, regions of blessed 
and secure liberty. When he felt the approach of old age 
he writes to a friend that he feels tired of life, but he adds 
that he yearns to be reunited to the loved ones who have 
laid down the burden before him. That far more desperate 
despair which overtakes so many in these days in the 
midst of prosperity, and which makes the slightest visita- 
tion of calamity intolerable, the disbelief in life itself and in 
the whole order of the universe, was happily unknown to 
him. ; : _ 
“ Goethe, who declared that “no strong-minded man 
allowed himself to be frightened by a coffin,” or W. v. Hum- 
boldt, who told his brother in dying that he was about to 
enter upon a higher order of things, may have resembled 
Stein in this, though both had known much more than he 
knew of doubt. But their faith had little connexion with 
Christianity, and was rather similar to that which was at- 
tained in some of the philosophic schools of antiquity. 
They were, as Goethe himself phrased it, “not unchristian, 
still less antichristian, but non-christian.” They turned their 
eyes away from the whole Christian and medieval system 
of things, to fix them with conscious preference on the an- 
tique world. Stein, on the other hand, belonged at heart 
to the Christian and Germanic world. He seldom shows 
any interest in the Greeks and Romans, and the studies 
which he pursued with such zeal and which became in his 
last years so methodical never tempted him beyond the 
times, or much beyond the frontiers, of his Teutonic fore- . 
fathers. Of that eighteenth-century Renaissance, that re- ° 
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bellion against the whole tradition, particularly the religious 
tradition of modern Europe, which possessed the more 
active-minded among his contemporaries he knows scarcely 
anything. The whole philosophy of his time seems to run 
off him like water. German systems, from Kant to Hegel, 
he disregards, and the rationalistic tendencies of German 
theology he dislikes; as to the earlier influences of which 
France had been the source, while he admits them without 
difficulty in politics and economy—for he listens to Turgot 
and Adam Smith, admires Frederick the Great, and cor- 
dially accepts all that is humane in the earlier teachings 
of Liberalism—yet he never writes a word that seems to 
have been suggested either by Voltaire or Rousseau, he 
has no sympathy for Joseph II. nor is ever betrayed even 
momentarily into approbation of the French Revolution. 
Whether he ever felt any spiritual disquiet we cannot tell, 
for if he had, it would have been quite foreign to his cha- 
racter to have given utterance to it. But at the bottom of 
his mind we seem to find what may be called, in the large 
original sense of the word, piety. This man holds with his 
ancestors; if others say that their work, whether in State 
or Church, must be treated as rubbish, he says, ‘‘No, it is 
fundamentally good;” if others say that their thoughts, 
whether in religion or politics, were false, he says, “No, 
they were true.” 

How this could be so with respect to politics, and how 
such esteem for the past could be consistent with the most 
decisive thoroughness in reform, I trust this ‘narrative has 
made clear. The rebellion of the intellectual class in 
politics had been caused very mainly by their exclusion 
from practical politics, and by the unbounded license which 
was given to their political speculations in the salon and in 
the study. From this Stein was saved, first by springing 
out of a political family in which the best traditions of the 
old Empire survived, secondly by an uninterrupted career 
of administrative work. These conditions enabled him 
without falling into officialism to escape political meta- 
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physics, and without indulging in any professional self- 
sufficiency calmly to regard most of the theorists as men 
misled by a false method. But these same theorists who - 
were ready to turn the political world upside down were . 
also, for the most part, the bitterest opponents of religion: 
and the Christian Church. One who saw so clearly their 
shallowness in one department, was likely to suspect it in 
others.’ 

Again, the Voltairian contempt for the past arose in 
great measure from the obscurity which had gathered over 
its history. The Middle Ages were ridiculed for their 
quaintness and oddity by lively moderns who had neither 
knowledge nor comprehension of them. Stein, by his 
origin, stood near enough to these medieval institutions to 
see in part the unreasonableness of such ridicule, and to be 
roused to indignation by it. He knew in himself what 
knighthood was; he compared the paralytic feebleness into 
which the Empire had fallen in his own time with its vigour 
in the age of the Hohenstauffen. While others therefore . 
wanted to blot out the whole past of the world, and to treat ‘ 
reason and common sense as products of the 18th century, ' 
he saw the matter differently. In German history at least i 
he saw decay in the 17th and 18th centuries, and further {/ 
back he saw a Germany it would be worth while to revive. 
It was this observation which put him upon the great 
literary enterprise of his old age. It was an observation 
that could not but lead him to suspect the whole Voltairian 
view of history to be equally shallow. It inclined him to 
reject beforehand all modern sneers at great and ancient 
institutions; and of these the greatest, most ancient, and 
most bitterly attacked, was the Churche = 4 

Thus disposed from the beginning to take the side of 
religion, he was affected during the course of his life by 
other influences which drew him in the same direction. He 
himself declared that he owed much to “a pious mother 
and a still more pious elder sister.” The spirit of self- 
-sacrifice displayed by his mother, springing, as it seems, 
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visibly out of her Christian belief, made a lasting im- 
pression upon him, and the family still preserve an English 
poem, copied out by his hand near the end of his mother’s 
life, in which a son describes the gradual decline of a pas- 
sionately venerated mother— 


I hail the mother and the saint in one, 
And pay beyond the homage of a son. 


These feminine influences mingled strangely in his im- 
perious and ultra-masculine temperament, and make him 
seem like some Gothic chief, some Adolphus, subdued by 
the charm of Christian womanhood. The blending pro- 
duced at times a humorous trait. Thus, in his last year, 
when he fell into what seems to have been an old family 
habit of rating the French nation, he told Bodelschwingh 
‘that he hated the French as far as it was allowed to a 
Christian to hate, and that, in fact, he wished the devil 
might take them all;” and when Bodelschwingh questioned 
whether Christian liberty could fairly be stretched so far, 
he answered, “ May be, but I can’t help myself.” 

Then came another influence. In his youth he might 
suspect the fashionable speculations to be shallow, but at 
least they seemed triumphant. Voltaire was crowned with 
laurels; in the very Church itself of France Christianity 
seemed almost dead; and in the country of his own adop- 
tion an infidel had sat on the throne for forty years, and 
was the admiration of Europe. But twenty years later the 
aspect of affairs had changed. The new philosophy had 
had its turn. Rousseau’s theories, both political and 
religious, had been reduced to practice, and France had 
openly broken with religion. The result had been first an 
outbreak of anarchy in France, next a reign of lawlessness 
in international affairs, ending in a universal tyranny. This 
was one of those large and palpable refutations which im- 
press practical, historical minds. It displayed vividly the 
hollowness of the millennium promised by philosophy, and 
it raised proportionally the credit of the beliefs and in- 
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stitutions which philosophy had so rashly destroyed. To 
the conservatism which had survived in his ancient family, 
to the soberness which practical experience of public affairs 
had given him, was now added the great lesson of a dis- 
astrous time. 

Just when this lesson had been driven home by the fall 
of Prussia, another of similar purport was given to him and 
to Europe. In the last extremity rescue came just from 
those countries in which the ancient beliefs were strongest, 
and from the inspiring power of those beliefs themselves. 
First Spain, then the Tirol, then Russia, resisted and taught 
Europe to resist the tyrant who had subdued the whole 
region of modern enlightenment. Asa ruler, as a student 
of the influences which move great masses of people, Stein 
had always valued religion, and held cheap the philosophies 
which speak only to the few. This esteem became enthu- 
siasm in the great uprising of Europe, and in this hour of 
trial he felt in himself the faith which he knew how to use 
in others. 

Thus the struggle with France confirmed him in religion. 
Yet it did not blind him to the value of those humanitarian 
ideas which, though not introduced, were furthered by the 
successes of France. These ideas he accepts and embodies 
in institutions, but he does not, on that account, relax his 
hostility to the French movement. For things appeared to 
him in other proportions than they wear to us. To us 
those ideas may seem the important part of the movement, 
vastly outweighing that transient Napoleonic tyranny with 
which they were associated; but to him the Napoleonic . 
tyranny seemed the main thing, a universal and almost 
irresistible evil, and the humanitarian ideas only the honey 
in which the poison was administered. And this view would 
still appear the true one, but for the unexpected and well- 
nigh miraculous fall of Napoleon, brought about by the 
efforts of Stein himself and the other champions of Europe. 

But all these influences may seem only likely to incline 
him to a sort of political religion, to an approbation of 
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Christianity as a good basis for national ‘well-being. And 
indeed it is true that of this political religion more is to be 
found in Stein’s letters than of what would be called per- 
sonal religion; nor, I think, would Stein have been ashamed 
to confess that he held it one of the principal functions of 
religion to supply that agreement in elementary principles 
without which a well-ordered state is not conceivable. If 
we inquire what religion Stein cherished for himself, for the 
support of his own soul, we miss much which the common 
views of religion regard as essential. There is no trace of 
any anxieties or terrors, no sense of danger or deliverance 
from the sense of danger. Everything that relates to what 
is called “the saving of the soul” is absent; we have before 
us in fact a man not given to terrors of any kind, and too 
much accustomed to think about others, and too much oc- 
cupied about the general welfare, to have time for such 
intense personal regards. So at least it appears, but 
this opinion is only gathered from his silence. He never 
assails or disavows such introspective religion, and so far 
as it might be favoured by the Church in which he was bred, 
probably regarded it with respect. But if he accepted it at 
all in theory it does not seem that he in any degree assimi- 
lated it. 

What has been said of his sympathy for the creeds of 
the more primitive nations might lead us to suspect that he 
had some inclination, like so many of the German noblesse 
of his time, for Catholicism. He was connected with an 
ecclesiastical Court, the traditions of his family and caste 
led him back to Catholic times, his love of the Middle Ages 
put him in connexion with the Catholicising party in the 
literary world. Accordingly we have seen him charged by 
Schén with such a tendency. In opposition to this we have 
to set the broad fact that he elected voluntarily to serve the 
great Protestant State of Germany, and remained faithful 
throughout his life to his preference for her. Again and 
again in his correspondence unstudied expressions occur 
showing that he habitually connected in his mind Protes- 
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tantism with intelligence and honesty. Thus on the question 
of a Parliament we have seen him writing, “I will not inquire 
whether the Austrian Cabinet acts worthily or wisely to take 
refuge in such sophistries, but . . . Prussia is a Protestant 
State, in which for 200 years a great and many-sided life 
and a spirit of free investigation has been developed, which 
can neither be suppressed nor misled by jugglery.” Are 
these the words of one who was at heart inclined to Catholi- 
cism? And Arndt has preserved reminiscences of his con- 
versation which breathe quite the same spirit. He used to 
say, “Thank Heaven, Dr. Luther has made the entrance 
into heaven somewhat shorter by dismissing a crowd of 
door-keepers, chamberlains and masters of ceremonies.” 
And he might be heard in friendly conversation with a cer- 
tain Catholic pastor named Fey, who owed to him an 
appointment at Landskron, to exclaim, “We who pray with 
Luther and Calvin have beaten you who pray to saints in 
every battle we have had with you. And it could not be 
otherwise! One Commander in heaven will make far 
stouter soldiers than a divided command. One God and 
still one God and God alone! Still to the One, to the High- 
est be heart and hands lifted up!” Nevertheless all this 
was without bitterness. A Catholic was to him always a 
Christian, that is an adherent of the faith which gave at once 
virtue and peace of mind, beyond comparison nearer to the 
truth than the unbeliever, and nearer too, I think he would 
have said, than the Rationalist. But when he spoke of the 
Jesuits he showed bitterness. ‘Our Germany,” he said, 
“‘may say of them that the wounds they inflicted between 
the years 1570 and 1650 are not healed yet.” And he 
speaks with disgust of the Catholic agitation in the 
Netherlands which contributed so much to the Revolution 
of 1830. 

But because he could not imagine religion but as a 
mighty popular force, blending, swaying and inspiring whole 
nations, he turned away from all theological systems which 
seemed fit only for the few, and he might at times drop a. 
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phrase about them which expressed a comparative approba- 
tion of Catholicism. Such phrases are to be taken as we 
take Wordsworth’s “Great God! I had rather be a Pagan 
suckled in a creed outworn!” Of this kind is his protest 
against the censures passed on Count Stolberg for his re- 
turn to the ancient faith—“ he finds in it rest and de/initeness ; 
why pursue him with anger and taunts?” Nevertheless in 
his correspondence as given by Pertz even such expressions 
are very rare. On the other hand condemnations of Ration- 
alism are not rare, particularly in the letters of his last years, 
when he had more leisure to write on such subjects. He 
called it hollow, empty; he held that it paralysed Chris- 
tianity by depriving it of the character of an exceptional 
revelation, unique and mysterious. Thus he writes to his 
sister Marianne: “I believe that we have a revelation which 
is quite different from a recognition of the truths of the 
reason, that Christ is true God and true man; that his death 
has reconciled us to God; that virtue and happiness, unat- 
tainable without him, are the fruits of the redemption. . .” 
If these mysteries were denied or explained away he held 
that religion lost in the first place all its influence over the 
people; thus he writes: 


Of pulpit eloquence the dry cold reason which loses itself in exegetical 
and metaphysical inquiries is incapable. An intellectual man thus trained 
will deliver instructive discourses, but will not touch the heart, and the great 
mass of middling preachers of this kind are to the uneducated unintelligible, 
to the half-educated tiresome, and to the educated intolerable. What then is 
the use of pulpit eloquence that empties the churches? But the sermon even 
of a very ordinary preacher who is humble, pious, and anxious for the spiritual 
welfare of his flock, finds ever a susceptible audience through the pious feeling 
that reigns in it, through the operation of the Spirit of God, through the power 
of prayer. 


And besides he finds the absence of a commanding and 
awful religion demoralising to all classes: 


If in old times those who worshipped Christ and his Father were often 
tempted away from the faith that made them happy by the threat of tortures, 
so now there is a supercilious way of thinking which despises all divine things, 
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there are bad principles widely diffused which furnish an excuse for every 
passion and every breach of faith, and an easily applied sedative in the doc- 
trine of the uselessness of all earnest and persevering effort; and this is the 
temptation, not less dangerous if less violent, which now swells the number of 
worldlings and commonplace people. 


And here he goes on to indulge for once in language 
which may almost be called mystical: 


As a drop in the sea, as a spark in the flames, our earthly desires lose 
themselves in the love we dedicate to the Eternal. If before our pride which 
shook off every yoke and would follow but its own impulse was the source of 
all evil, humility now is the source of all good, listening only to the divine and 
never to the personal will, and whereas before we died because we lived but 
for ourselves, now we truly live because we are dead to ourselves. 


It was thus he looked at the Churches and the theologies 
of the day, and in the last quotation we see how he could 
at times, in writing to his deeply pious sister, utter more 
intimate feelings. He touches here, as upon something on 
which he had deeply felt, upon the mystery of self-sacrifice 
or duty. Elsewhere we come upon traces, faint though fre- 
quent, of this strong conviction. All his friends remarked 
in him a rigid and watchful sense of duty. “With Stein,” 
says Turgeneff, “duty went before everything.” His friends 
remarked at the same time his religiousness. But in Stein’s 
own mind the two things were one. We have remarked be- 
fore his habit of using the compound adjective “religious- 
moral.” By this habit he expresses a very strong conviction 
that religion and morality, however they may be separated 
in abstraction, are inseparable in the real world. As religion 
without morality would be to him a monstrosity, so he can- 
not understand any morality without religion. His own 
sense of duty, when he tries to analyse it, appears as a love 
to the Eternal absorbing selfish desires, and what is this but 
religion, the very religion we try, however imperfectly, to 
express in Christian worship? 

Another conviction is expressed so often in his later 
letters that we are led to think that it must have been the 
result of some individual experience, and those who knew 
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him in that part of his life were impressed in the same way. 
What strikes me most in him,” wrote Béhmer in 1824, “is 
his reliance on Providence, although there are perhaps few 
men of his powers whose plans and hopes have been so 
much frustrated.” Béhmer had not, as we have now done, 
traced Stein’s life carefully from year to year, and might 
therefore be at a loss to understand what had inspired Stein 
with this feeling, though he betrays his impression that some 
actual experience must have done it. We surely need not 
share his embarrassment. It cannot be difficult for us to see 
that no grander lesson of faith in Providence was ever given 
to any man than to Stein. To every one the fall of Napoleon 
and the unexpected deliverance of Europe came home as an 
event impressive far beyond the average of human history. 
But to what other man in Europe could it come home as it 
did to Stein? We in England never saw, and only heard of 
the tyrant’s destroying armies. France, Austria, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine, were, more or less, identified 
with his cause. Only in Russia and Prussia could the sense 
of deliverance be unmixed and intense. Yet both the Rus- 
sian and Prussian might be tempted to think rather of their 
own valour than of the “mighty hand and outstretched 
arm,”’ and would see the successes of their own nation much 
more clearly than the general deliverance of civilisation from 
its imminent-danger. Stein’s position between Prussia and 
Russia gave him a peculiarly comprehensive view of the 
transition, and forced him to be in some degree passive. 
Moreover, it was peculiar to him that the deliverance of 
Europe was absolutely identified with his own deliverance. 
The same stroke which overthrew the tyrant restored him 
to his home and country, to his property, and to his family. 
Through five years his own fortune and that of Europe had 
grown together, and in the lonely broodings of his exile he 
had still felt the misfortunes of Europe in.and through the 
bitterness of his own, and had found his own personal 
sufferings merged and reflected in those of Europe. Hence 
it was that the experience of 1813 left a permanent mark 
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upon his mind, and inspired him with a persuasion that 
there was no calamity so dark and universal, no prospect so 
impenetrable,—for had he not in 1809 been at his wits’ end 
to think whence deliverance could come?—but that Pro- 
vidence might be trusted speedily and splendidly to restore 
the daylight. Hence from this time forward his religious 
mind, in moments of public perplexity, sustained itself, as 
did that of the Hebrew patriot, by remembering “the years 
of the right hand of the Most Highest.” Those years to 
him were 1812—1815. He seeks comfort in history, in that 
history of which he has himself been witness; and in the 
midst of despondency feels his courage rise as he breaks 
out, “The waters saw Thee, O God, the waters saw Thee!” 

The release upon which his heart was now firmly set 
came to him in the summer of 1831. On June 17th he ap- 
peared for the last time at the Assembly of the Circle at 
Hamm. It was his intention to set out on the 24th for 
Pyrmont, where he was to meet his daughter Therese, who 
by this time had a little son, and where Pertz also was to 
meet him. From Pyrmont he meant to go to Nassau, where 
he was to remain till September. But on the 21st he was 
out in rain and caught a serious cold, which in seven days 
carried him off. On the evening of the 28th he spoke of his 
parents and of Minister Heinitz, remarking how much suffer- 
ing had been saved them by the opportunity of their deaths, 
for the former had not seen the French on the Rhine, and 
the latter had not seen Jena. His views of what was in store 
for Europe seem to have been little less gloomy than those 
of Niebuhr. Shortly before this he had predicted, in con- 
versation with his agent Poock, “fearful wars, emigrations, 
and God knows what beside.” In the course of the night 
he awoke in fever and suffering from obstruction of breath, 
which continued through the next day. He had time to bid 
farewell to all the dependents of his house. As his children 
were absent, his last wishes were chiefly delivered to Poock. 
He exhorted him to serve his daughter Therese, who was to 
be his successor at Cappenberg—Henriette took Nassau— 
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faithfully with “the faithful service of the antique world,” 
adding, “As I believe firmly in an enduring communion 
between the living and the dead, it will be a joy to me to 
see from above that you serve my children with the same 
true devotion you have shown to me.” One young forester 
he exhorted, if war should break out, to “fight like a good 
Prussian for king and country.” At 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon he received the sacrament, and afterwards spoke some 
words of anxiety but at the same time of firm faith con- 
cerning the future of the Church. He then lay down, fell 
gradually into a quiet sleep, and about 6 o’clock was seen to 
turn on his left side, breathe a deep sigh, and pass. 

Some days later Pertz kept his appointment at Pyrmont, 
where Therese had arrived, and where he expected to find 
her father. He hastened to the house, was shown intoaroom, 
and soon saw Therese enter in mourning dress, and heard 
her say in reply to his inquiries, “What! you do not know 
that my father died on Wednesday!” 

He rests by his parents and his wife at Friicht, his own 
village, which lies not far from Ems, and looks down into 
the valley of the Rhine. The inscription on his tomb is as 
follows: 


HEINRICH FRIEDRICH Kart IMPERIAL BARON VOM AND ZUM STEIN, 
born October 27th, 1757, 


lies here ; 
the last of his knightly family, which flourished on the Lahn 
for seven hundred years; 
humble before God, haughty before men, 
an enemy of falsehood and of injustice, 
highly-gifted in duty and honour, 
invincibly firm in proscription and banishment, 
he stood erect when Germany bowed the knee, 
and in battle and victory was among those who freed her. 
*«T have a desire to depart 
and to be with Christ.” 


In a history it may be fitting to add to the record of the 
death of an eminent person a formal summary of his cha- 
racter, because in a history the entrances and exits of in- 
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dividuals are but incidents. It is otherwise in a biography. 
From the beginning of this book to the end I have been de- 
scribing Stein’s character, and little remains to be said of it. 
He was mourned by the few old friends who survived him, 
by Vincke, Rehberg, Gagern, Arndt, and by the younger 
generation to whom he had been known mainly as the 
venerable representative of a great historic period, by 
Turgeneff, Béhmer, Pertz. He was lamented at Cappenberg 
and Nassau, and multitudes of mourning vassals followed 
the funeral procession of their famous, imperious, but most 
miunificent chief. But it does not seem that any such uni- 
versal sense of bereavement was felt in Germany as might 
have been looked for at the departure of him who might be 
called the founder of the modern German nation. His death 
was to the general public but the news of a day, so slightly 
felt that probably no one in France or England remarked 
that Germany had suffered a great loss. That Germany 
had great men and knew how to prize them had been already 
shown at Goethe’s eightieth birthday, and was soon to be 
shown again at his death. But the great men of Germany | 
were poets and philosophers, or else they were kings. Who 
had ever heard of a German statesman who was more than j 
a mere official, or whose death could concern the general ! 
public? It had been a rare exceptional case when Steinj 
himself in 1808 had for a moment excited public enthusiasm; 
but he had soon passed out of sight again, and with the re- 
turn of peace and the disappointment of their first political 
hopes the Germans had returned with fresh eagerness to 
their books. They were now as busy with Hegel as they 
had been with Kant before the battle of Jena. Goethe’s old 
age was courted by troops of friends, the romanticist fever 
was running itself out, and in some of Stein’s later letters 
the new names of Borne and Heine appear. Public opinion 
had begun again to run in its old groove, and knew perhaps 
little more of Stein at the time of his death than it had 
known of him before the Peace of Tilsit brought him to the 
front, 
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Add to this that what political feeling existed had passed 
into another mood, and only half relished such a character 
as Stein’s. In a review which appeared in 1833 of Gagern’s 
collection of Stein’s letters Assessor Reck of Géttingen re- 
marks: ‘Perhaps many will say, as some perverse Frank- 
furt people said at Goethe’s death, There is one old aristo- 
crat the fewer.” And indeed this view seems to have been 
really taken, for Arndt complains of those who called Stein 
an ultra-aristocrat or “a Baron and nothing more.” 

The truth was that the great breach of promise com- 
mitted by the Prussian and the other German Governments 
had gone far towards undoing the work of Stein, and bring- 
ing into Germany that Revolution which he had so long 
averted. So long as he ruled, or others ruled in his spirit, 
bitterness of feeling could not spring up, nor that perverted 
view of Government which represents it as a natural enemy, 
an object of suspicion and a butt of agitation. But he had 
lived to see this perversion take place and German opinion 
echo French in the second French Revolution. It was the 
inevitable result of the policy of 1822. Since then even 
Prussia was much sunk, though not by any means entirely 
or irremediably, for at this very time she was creating the 
Zollverein. But what shall be said of the other German 
States which had known not only no Stein or Hardenberg, 
but no House of Hohenzollern? Here had long worked the 
same concealed disease that France had borne within her 
early in the reign of Louis XV., a profound social injustice 
which could not but arouse revolutionary frenzy as soon as 
the people, grown more attentive to public affairs, should 
become clearly aware of it. And thus before Stein died the 
unanimity of the Liberation period was gone in Germany, 
the harmony between people and Government, the child- 
like loyalty which had shone in such characters as Arndt. 
Disgust for the old order of things, and particularly for the 
noblesse, had set in, and in the excitement of 1831 the 
people were not in the humour to worship any one who bore 
the title of Baron. If all old fashions were fallen into dis- 
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repute, Stein was in more danger of suffering than most 
others, for few indeed even of the noblesse had roots so 
deeply buried in the past, or were so old-fashioned as he. 

But there was a misunderstanding here. Of an old insti- 
tution the oldest parts are often the least corrupt, and this 
is especially true of aristocracy. The great rebellion against 
aristocracy, which has embittered continental politics ever 
since Rousseau, has been directed far less against aristo- 
cracy itself than against a pinchbeck modern imitation of it. 
The aristocracy which Louis XIV. corrupted by drawing it 
into his Court, and that with which the imitators of Louis 
XIV. surrounded their petty thrones in Germany, may de- 
serve all the bitter satire they have met with in recent times. 
Insolent towards the people and mendicants towards the 
throne, such courtier-nobles serve no public purpose, and 
pervert the moral sense in one part of the community, while 
they exasperate it in another. An independent aristocracy 
is another thing. Even this may have its inconveniences, or 
rather it may be a thing which it is exceedingly difficult to 
maintain in an incorrupt state. It may easily lose the sense 
of public function, of a conditional tenure of wealth and ho- 
nours, without which aristocracy is nothing but a name for 
wealth mellowed by time and good nurture. But the ab- 
sence of such a class of hereditary officials, paid by endow- 
ment and not by salary, is always painfully felt, at least in 
all states which need any high organisation. Where sucha 
class exists, with only a little public spirit and sense of re- 
sponsibility, it often renders indispensable services. And 
when the ideal of a genuine noble is really reached or ap- 
proached, no society can afford either to proscribe or de- 
spise it. 

Many years afterwards Schén wrote that Stein reminded 
bim of Lord Grey, whom he found English writers speaking 
of as “a very noble person.” He meant plainly to convey 
that the type was rapidly becoming obsolete. And it is true 
that Stein would perhaps find it hard to reconcile his ideas 
with the world such as it has now become. He says himself 
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that in all his politics he assumes the Germans to be an 
agricultural people. The modern world of factories, rail- 
ways and crowded streets would be strange to him. His 
home is in fields and woods. There he lives among a pea- 
santry whom he knows individually, into whose cottages he 
goes freely. All alike enjoy the country sights and sounds 
which surround them, and rather worship Nature than try 
to subdue her. Meanwhile they pay court to him and he 
protects and relieves them. The splendid baronial alms- 
giving of Cappenberg wears now an old-fashioned appear- 
ance; not that it was really behind the age in Stein’s own 
time, but that the patriarchal life of old Germany has since 
been broken up. In this outward sense all types grow ob- 
solete. But those who confounded Stein in the herd of Ger- 
man nobles mistook the man, and confounded the sterling 
coin with the counterfeit. About him there was nothing of 
the age of Louis XIV. No courtier he, no child of privilege, 
insolently supplanting low-born merit, irreligiously conceit- 
ing himself to be made of better clay than other men! When 
he calls himself Baron and Knight he avows himself to be 
set apart by his birth to study the public good, to mind 
great affairs, to guide and protect his humble neighbours, 
and most particularly against the tyranny of the Court. In 
performing this hereditary function he does not overlook 
the change of times. He neglects no modern studies, puts 
forward no antiquated claims, but adds all the skill of the 
Prussian official to the traditions of his knightly house. He 
would hold it dishonourable to make use of his precedence 
so as to keep others back; there is nothing he likes better 
than unbarring restrictions, throwing open closed doors, 
cancelling disabilities. But though so much at home in the 
modern world, though so free from the vices against which 
Liberalism protests, yet he brings out of the Middle Ages 
virtues which the modern world does not so readily pro- 
duce. Knightly honour and religious duty are with him 
practical realities; tasks of government fall to him naturally 
as they fall to a king; and so he is never found flattering 
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either a Court or a faction or a constituency for promotion; 
he is consul non unius anni, thinking of public affairs habitu- 
ally and with the same earnestness when he is in retirement 
as when he is in office; finally, in the most divided of na- 
tions, a nation which had forgotten to respect itself, he is 
enabled by his knightly breeding without affectation to 
think, speak, and act patriotically, nor ever suffers his clear 
national feeling to be clouded either by the sophistries 
which made patriotism an empty name to his German con- 
temporaries, or by the blind party passions which obscure 
it in the public men of other countries. 
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conduct if 1810, 70; on Harden- 
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with the Czar, 43, 44; On annexa- 
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